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Disadvantage in Education’ 


Dear Race Today 

As the new Editor at the Centre for Infor- 
mation and advice on Educational Dis- 
Disadvantage (CED) I would like to 
remind your readers of a service we offer 
free of charge. 

Our bi-monthly national journal ‘Dis- 
advantage in Education’ has a “Lookout” 
section, in which we give details of future 
conferences and courses which relate 
directly or indirectly to the work of CED. 
We would like to receive advance notifica- 
tion of all such conferences and courses, 
and we are concerned that, at the moment, 
few organisations are aware of this service. 
They can usually use the extra publicity 
and we are eager to inform our readers. 


Yours faithfully, 

Penny Bould, 

Editor/Information Officer (Press) 
Centre for Information & Advice on 
Educational Disadvantage, 

11, Anson Road, Manchester M14 5BY. 


On Teaching Young Blacks 
Dear Race Today, 


‘Teaching Young Blacks’ is an important 
document and one which should be read 
by all teachers who claim to be commit- 
ted to the anti-racist fight in schools. 

Its strength is not only its personal 
approach, which makes it accessible to 
the ordinary classroom teacher, who will 
doubtless recognise in Farrukh’s descrip- 
tions his or her own experiences with 
black youth, but the clear political 
perspective, which cuts through all the 
confusion surrounding race and school 
because it is truthful and based on the 
realities of the classroom. 

The article shows very clearly why 
race is such an issue amongst teachers at 
the moment, and points to why teachers 
are faced with ‘a crisis of identity’. They 
see black pupils in the bottom streams 
of their comprehensive schools; they are 
at the receiving end of their indiscipline; 
they know that of the pupils suspended 
or expelled from their schools a great 
many are black; they want to show, that 
they oppose groups like the National 
Front and all racist philosophies. We all 
share Farrukh’s feeling that the odd anti- 
National Front demonstration outside a 
school is not ‘taking into account (our) 
experience of schooling’. But up to now 
that has been all that the left has offered. 
That and multi-culture. It is not surpris- 
ing that so many teachers have embraced 
the idea of multi-cultural curriculum as 
one step towards combatting racism, 
since every agency has been telling them 
that it will include the inspectorate. It 
takes some guts for teachers who still 
‘cling to some ideal of education’ to 
admit that they hope some West Indian 
stories, or a bit of work on dialect will at 
least get the black pupils to sit down, 
shut up and listen for once. 

Teachers shouldn’t be surprised when 
their bit of multi-culture doesn’t work, 


for, as Farrukh says, ‘black pupils’ very 
music, professed philosophies and life- 
styles, contain in them an antagonism to 
school and society as it is.’ And teachers 
know this. Time and again I have heard 
in the staffroom: ‘They’re fine when I 
let them discuss the police (etc.), but 
when I try to get them to write about it 
for their folders, they don’t want to 
know...” At conferences, teachers listen 
solemnly about how black pupils are 
failing at school, and consider carefully 
suggestions about the curriculum, lang- 
uage ‘problems’ etc., and yet fail to see 
how this does not match up to their 
daily experience, expressed as, ‘She’s 
bright, but she doesn’t care’. . .or ‘She 
could do really well, but she hasn’t the 
self-discipline to get a CSE grade 1, or 
GCE ‘O?’ level’. 

‘Teaching Young Blacks’ starts to 
put all this into perspective and points 
the way to the resolving of the contradic- 
tions. It says ALTARF ‘had not connec- 
ted its own material interests with the 
forces which have been battling the 
colonial institution in which teachers 
work’. This is the crunch, and it is signi- 
ficant that the traditional left seem to 
lead teachers away from such a 
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realisation rather than towards it. A 
polarisation will have to take place. The 
independent movement of teachers will 
be formed by those teachers who agree 
with Farrukh when he says: ‘As a teacher 
I don’t want to contain indiscipline, I 
want to do away with the system that 
causes it’. The others will presumably 
fight us because they do not in fact want 
to change schools or society. That inde- 
pendent movement of teachers will have 
to knock on the head those analyses aim- 
ed at making us feel guilty — that we are 
agents of the state, that it is our fault 
because black pupils feel ‘alienated’ etc. 
We have to say categorically that it is in 
our interests, as workers, to change 
society, that you can’t do that without 
challenging the state, and that in schools 
at least black pupils are at the forefront 
of a movement to do that, because they 
reject all that schools exist for. This is 
not an easy perspective for teachers to 
put into practice in their schools, but all 
others lead to the containment of pupils 
and their dissatisfactions, and can only, 
therefore, be finally, reactionary. 


Yours faithfully, 
Margaret Peacock, 


“My warmest appreciation on the high excellence 
of your magazine.”’ 


—C. L. R. James 
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We publish, in this issue of ‘Race Today’, two short 
stories, poems, reviews of books, plays, music, tele- 
vision that the black community offers itself and the 
British public. 

““Masada"’, the play by Edgar White, a writer from 
the Caribbean island of Montserrat, who moved to 
the United States with his parents when he was five, 
has carved for itself a small place in contemporary 
British drama. First produced at the Keskidee Centre 
in south London, a black arts project financed by 
the state, it moved to the Royal Court Theatre, a 
centre and launching-pad for British playwrights who 
are serious, but not necessarily commercial. The 
Royal Court gets you the best reviews, the best con- 
tacts, but not the best contracts. 

Of all the reggae groups that boom through the 
blues of Britain, we choose to review the music of 
Jamaican based, ‘‘Third World” because they are the 
group today which threatens to join Bob Marley as 
a representational sound from the Caribbean. 

“Empire Road” is the fourth serial which features 
British blacks. British television channels and radio 
programmes have given a certain amount of statutory 
time to Asian and West Indian programmes. ‘Empire 
Road” is different. In the review which follows, Akua 
Rugg assesses its strengths and significance. 

One of the short stories that we publish in this 
section was the winner of a competition for young 
black writers run by the Keskidee Centre. The other 
was written for ‘Race Today’ by a member of the 
collective. 

Our cultural section, this month, offers our writ- 
ers, illustrators and reviewers a platform. Our 
journal, which we have sought to establish as the 
voice of the black community in Britain, dedicates 
itself, at least, to the interpretation, appreciation and 
criticism of the vital artefacts that the black commun- 
ity surfaces. Our singers don’t sing in a vacuum. Our 


| writers express a truth which only they can express. 


More than that, as a political organisation we must 
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work towards offering them a platform on which no 
compromise is necessary. That would mean that 
biack creation can draw its strength from, and lend 
its richness to the organised force which steers the 
international labourers of this country from problems 


to power. 
At this moment it means nurturing those whom 


our organisation has won and writing constructive- 
ly about those whom it has not. At a further mo- 
ment, it will mean developing the organisational and 
distributional networks which make possible the ab- 
sorption of the energies of black artists. Such an 
ambition means more than floating Tamla Motown 
with Smokey Robinson as one of its directors. It 
means making the working class organisation for the 
working class artist. Britain has tried before and fail- 
ed. The working class artist has fallen prey to capita- 
list lures. The black artistic movement has made a 
few compromises, but has to retain its soul to retain 
its identity. We in ‘Race Today’ feel that our criti- 
cal contribution is an important index of that 
identity. 

An artistic movement must be nourished by a 
critical one. The critical endeavour is in itself a 
creative activity. In the white world, these are cliches 
which beg definitions. What do you mean by artistic? 
What do you mean by critical? In the black British 
movement, establishing roots in this country, a 
reviewer can still look at a play, read a book and say, 
for instance ‘Empire Road” is a trail-blazer, in that 
it is a TV production that presents blacks as protago- 
nists rather than mere foils...... or, ‘It is the first 
book of its Kind published in Britain.” 

“Both remarks are taken from reviews that fill the 
following pages. Both spring from the established 
political position that ‘Race Today’ embodies, from 
the embryonic, critical tradition which sees black 
creativity in specific conditions as part of the total 
social and political advance. 


Race Today Collective, January 1979. 


THE ANTIGUAN 
ONNECTION 


During the last fourteen months, a political movement has emerged in the small 
island of Antigua. Antiguans have been campaigning against the use of their island 


state as a staging post for the illegal shipment of arms to the racist regime in South Africa. 


The American/Canadian multi-national, Space Research 
Corporation, under the guise of operating an arms testing 
station in Antigua, has been shipping 155mm Howitzer pro- 
jectiles from New Brunswick in Canada, via Antigua, and to 
the final destination in South Africa. 

These are the facts. On March 14, 1977, the MV Moura, 
owned by Alpine Shipping Corporation, Canada, docked at 
Antigua from New Brunswick, Canada, with 20 containers of 
Space Research 155mm Howitzer shells consigned to Space 
Research in Antigua. Some of these sophisticated weapons 
were transported to Space Research base at Crabbes peninsu- 
la in Antigua. The remainder of the weapons stayed on the 
dock of Antigua, guarded by the Antiguan Defence Force, 
on the orders of the Antigua government. 

On May 15, 1977, the MV Lindinger Coral, chartered by 
Space Research Corporation, arrived in Antigua from New 
Brunswick, Canada, with 16 containers of Space Research 
15mm Howitzer shells. The cargo of weapons remained on 
the docks of Antigua, again guarded by the Antigua Defence 
Force. 

On May 27, the S A Tugelaland, chartered by Space 
Research Corporation, arrived in Antigua and loaded the 36 
containers of Space Research 15mm Howitzer shells brought 
to Antigua earlier by the MV Moura and Lindinger Coral. The 
Tugelaland, owned by the South Africa Marine Company, 
also loaded two radar vans, a Dodge passenger van and 26 
large crates of sophisticated electrical equipment manufactur- 
ed by Space Research at its headquarters on the American/ 
Canadian boarder. The loading was done with armed Antigua 
Defence Force guards providing security. 

The SA Tugelaland made a false declaration in Antigua 
and said its next port of call would be Canada. It set sail out 
of Antigua on May 28. 

According to the Lloyds register, the SA Tugelaland, 
after leaving Antigua, with its Space Research Cargo, called at 
the following ports in South Africa: Port Elizabeth on June 
15; East London on June 17; Durban on June 18; Cape 
Town on July 1; and then finally at Walvis Bay, Namibia. 

On August 27, the SA Tugelaland arrived in Antigua on its 
second voyage with 32 containers of Space Research 155mm 
Howitzer shells on board, declared as rough steel forgings. 
The Tugelaland took on board three containers of “testing 
materials”. One of these fell while being loaded and water- 
front workers present saw the contents — Space Research 
155mm shells and other sophisticated military equipment. 

The SA Tugelaland arrived at Port Elizabeth, South Africa, 
on September 14; East London; South Africa on September 
16; Durban on September 17; Luderitz September 16; finally 
at Walvis Bay, Namibia on September 28. 

The Antiguan people, led by the Antiguan Liberation 
Movement, exposed this clandestine arms trail as a flagrant 
defiance of United Nations sanctions banning arms shipments 
to South Africa. The complicity of the Antiguan government 


was laid bare. Not only did the Antiguan military provide an 
armed guard for the shipments, but the legal firm, Bird and 
Bird, provided both legal advice and offices for the Space 
Research Corporation. Vere Bird is the Prime Minister of 
Antigua and Lester Bird, his son is deputy Prime Minister. 

One need not speculate on the complicity of both the 
American and British governments. In late 1975, an American 
state department document (N SS739) was leaked to the 
press. The document revealed the existence of Dr. Kissinger’s 
Operation Tar Baby which called for the US government to 
verbally denounce apartheid, while actively lending the 
South African racist regime every possible support, especially 
military support. The United States, therefore, had to find a 
client government, sufficiently obscure in world affairs, 
which would enable the US/Canada multi-national to ship 
arms from its shores to South Africa and Rhodesia. That 
client government is Antigua. 

Nor could the Antiguan government be so hired without 
the say-so of the British. Antigua is an associated state of 
Britain. The local government is responsible for the internal 


Tim Hector, Chairman of the Antigua Caribbean Liberation Movement 
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affairs of the colony anc' Britain is responsible both for 
Defence and Foreign Affairs. 


These imperialist giants could guarantee ‘the good behav- 
jour’ of the Antigua government but, as is usually the case, 
the black masses of Antigua could not be so delivered. 

In the last 10 years, the peoples of the Caribbean have, in 
a series of strikes, rebellions and armed struggles returned to 
the anti-imperialist tradition which is firmly rooted in 
Caribbean history. Called upon by the Antigua Caribbean 
Liberation Movement to stand solid with their South African 
brothers and sisters, they responded enthusiastically. Water- 
front workers refused to handle Space Research cargo, sec- 
tions of the population picketed, demonstrated and turned 
up in their thousands at public meetings. The journal of the 
ACLM, ‘Outlet’, informed the population at every stage in 
the development of Space Research’s counter-movements. It 
was a relentless piece of investigative and campaigning 
journalism. 

The Antigua government hit back. They pressured local 
printers to refuse handling ‘Outlet’. Pickets were arrested and 
permission for public meetings refused. Space Research, in 
turn, sought to bribe the local population. They sponsored 
steelbands, sportsclubs and other cultural activities. Large 
numbers refused their blood-stained offerings. 

The anti-imperialist campaign now assumed international 
proportions. Television and radio, in North America, brought 
the issue to the American and Canadian population. On 
November 5, the Panorama crew revealed to millions of 
British viewers this clandestine arms trail which led from the 
shores of North America via Antigua and finally to South 
Africa. 

Something had to give in this tension packed political 
atmosphere in which the people of Antigua were locked in 
struggle with a massive multi-national backed by two power- 
ful imperialist nations. 

On Tuesday November 7, at two minutes after 1 o'clock 
(Antigua time), Space Research officials in the USA phoned 
Antigua and ordered the assassination of the chairman of the 
Antigua Caribbean Liberation Movement, Tim Hector. 

Hector, a principal at the local secondary school, was to 
be shot by a high powered rifle when he arrived at Hill 
Secondary School that morning. From around five minutes 
to eight until 8.38 that morning, the murder squad car with 
number plate H 5523, the would be assassins on board, 
appeared outside the school. 

At 11 pm, on Tuesday 7, the car was waiting on the road 
outside Hector’s house with the Space Research hit man in it. 
Hector is alive today only because of the vigilance of the 
Antiguan people. 

The would-be assassin has been identified. He is Warren 
Hart, a black American. On October 31, a week before 
Hector’s date with death, Hart, who entered Antigua as an 
accountant employed by Space Research, went to the 
customs at the local airport to clear some football jerseys 
consigned to Space Research. In these football jerseys, there 
was concealed a high powered target rifle with a telescopic 
lens. A customs officer seized the rifle since there was no 
licence.for its importation, because the rifle was not declared, 
and because there was a violation of the law in bringing arms 
to Antigua under false pretences. 

Warren Hart, however, was not arrested for these offences. 
Reportedly, on orders “’from higher-up”, he was allowed to 
leave the airport a free man. Later, Warren Hart sought to 
have a West Indian born hotelier claim the rifle as his own. 
The hotelier refused to do so, at a dinner party at his hotel. 

Since all else had failed, Warren Hart decided to use the 
power of Space Research. He went to the Commissioner of 


Police who is reported to have issued a licence for the seized 
rifle, pronto. 

Warren Hart rented a house in Crosbies, Antigua, where 
he concealed the rifle, four hand-grenades and a phial of 
poison. Once the plot had failed, Hart returned to the USA 
From there he telephoned to Antigua on November 10 and 
gave instructions that the grenades, the rifle and the poison 
be removed from his house. The weapons were removed by 
a Defence Force officer, Sergeant-Major Maurice James. 

A little more about Warren Hart. He is certainly no accoun- 
ant. Let the ‘Toronto Globe and Mail’, Canada’s largest daily 
provide the characterisation.” An informant working for the 
RCMP security service secretely recorded conversations of 
Warren Allmand when he was solicitor-general and MP John 
Rodrigues of the New Democratic Party, documents released 
yesterday by Conservative Elmer Mackay allege. They say 
many Mounties disliked their minister because they thought 
him communist.” 

The documents include an affidavit by the informant, a 
US citizen named Warren Hart, letters Mr Hart wrote to 
Mr Mackay during the last four months and a transcript of an 
interview with Mr Mackay, MP for Central Nova, had with 
Mr Hart. 

And again: “Mr Hart, who is currently working for US 
Navy intelligence near Washington, says in the documents 
that he worked as a paid informant for the RCMP security 
service from 1971 to 1975. He was introduced to the 
Mounties in 1971 by two FBI agents meeting at a Washington 
hotel’”’. 

In the outcry which followed in the Canadian press, Hart 
was exposed as an agent who infiltrated the Caribbean insur- 
rectionary movement between 1971 and 1975. On several 
occasions he was debriefed by British, Canadian and Ameri- 
can intelligence. His record of murder and provocative action 
extended to the Black American movement where FBI files 
reveal his complicity in the murder of Black Panther Fred 
Hampton and several others. 

Hart was the British, the Canadian, the American reply to 
the Antiguan people’s demand that Space Research must go, 
that imperialism be chased from the shores of the Caribbean. 

We charge the Foreign Secretary, David Owen, as the Bri- 
tish government’s representatives, with complicity in Hector’s 
attempted murder, with complicity in using Antigua as a 
base for the illegal shipment of arms to South Africa. 

We await his reply to questions raised by Member of 
Parliament for the York constituency. 

Here goes: 


Dear David, 
Mr. Darcus Howe of ‘Race Today’ tells me that there is now 
good evidence that the defence forces in Antigua have been 
involved in a plot to assassinate the chairman of the Antiguan 
Caribbean Liberation Movement, Mr. Tim Hector, following 
the revelations on Panorama about provision of military 
equipment to South Africa via Antigua. 
Could you tell me:— 
(1) Whether the allegations of involvement in the plot are 
correct? 
(2) If so, what steps are you taking to deal with the matter? 


(3) What steps is the Government taking to deal with the 
matters raised in the Panorama programme? 


Yours sincerely, 
Alex Lyon. 


Race Today Collective in cooperation with Antigua 
Caribbean Liberation Movement 


ONE OF MANY WINTERS 


BY MARLENE McLEARY. DRAWINGS BY UNA HOWE. 


Monica Ronwell had regretted coming to 
England ever since she first saw the dark 
rain-clouds in the bleak sky; the rows of 
cold stone terraced houses with many 
smoking chimneys which she had thought 
were factories; the drab, damp interior of 
the basement flat which she shared with 
her husband and two children. 

The Ronwells had arrived from the 
West Indies in the autumn of 1961 — Oct- 
ober of the previous year—and had stayed 
with relatives until they found a place of 
their own; the basement flat which was 
hardly fit for human habitation, the ‘rat- 
hole’, as Mr. Ronwell contemptuously na- 
med it. 

Monica was sitting alone in the flat one 
Friday afternoon. The rain pounded in- 
cessantly upon the chipped window-sill 
and the concrete slabs of the pavement 
outside. The hardly visible fumes from the 
paraffin heater curled upwards towards 
the ceiling. 

‘Dear Sister Liz,’ Monica wrote on a 
clean sheet of writing paper. ‘“‘How keep- 
ing? Is it mango time out there in Jamaica 
now?....It is so cold out here in England... 
Times are hard. Very hard....Joe is crack- 
ing up under this hardship. He wants to go 
back. He has become so vicious and is al- 
ways drunk. I am afraid of him because he 
beats me sometimes and we cannot leave 
each other because neither of us has any- 
where to go....But one day like one I am 
going to returned to Jamaica....I1 know it is 
hard there too, but I can cope with hard- 
ship when the sun is shining...Don’t forget 
me, Liz... 

Monica paused to think. She was not 
sure how to round off the letter. She had 
been crying as she wrote, depressed, fright- 
ened and alone. 

She heard a voice upstairs. Someone was 
calling her. She was too choked to reply. 
A moment later she heard footsteps on 
the wooden staircase outside the door and 
finally there was a knock. 

“Monica, are you in there?” It was the 
Barbadian woman, Mrs. Croy, who lived in 
the flat above the Ronwells’. 

“Yes, Mrs. Croy,’’ Monica managed to 
speak. ““Come in, nuh.” 

The door opened and a stout, dark wo- 
man entered. 

“Monica, didn’t you take a look round 
the back yard?”’ 

“No. Why?” 

“Because all your clothes have fallen 
off the line into the mud. You'll have to 
wash them all over again.”’ 

“Curse the stupid clothes, man. Curse 
the rain, curse everything. I can’t stand no 
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more!’’ Monica began to weep aloud. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Monica?”’ Mrs. 
Croy approached her and regarded her 
with sympathy. “Is it your husband? I 
heard all the noise last night.”’ 

“It’s everything! I can’t stand no 
more.”’ 

Mrs. Croy bent and put an arm about 
Monica’s shoulder. 

“Well, what’s the use of crying?”’ she 
said. “You will only sink further and fur- 
ther down in your depression....And what 
about your two children? They are young 
and aren’t aware of many things but they 
are aware of depression.” 

“It’s not only depression they’re going 
to be aware of tonight,” Monica sobbed. 
“There is no food in the house. Nothing. 
That’s why I always tell them never to 
waste any of the free dinner they get at 
school...Only God knows how I want to 
leave this place.” 

“There is suffering all over the world, 
child. If you suffer one place then you can 
expect to suffer at another,” the woman 
said kindly. “Anyway, put a rain coat over 
your head and go out an’ pick up the clo- 
thes, and I will bring down a pack of 
rice and some salt fish that I have up- 
stairs.”’ 

“Thank you,” said Monica, drying her 
eyes with her sleeve. She managed to 
smile at the woman who had also suffer- 
ed similar hardship on first arriving in the 
country five years ago. She had no child- 
ren and her husband had deserted her. 

“Oh, yes,”’ Mrs. Croy said before she 
went out. ‘Remember that the man with 
the spongy red nose is coming round to 
collect the rent tomorrow, Monica. Re- 
mind your husband. I wouldn’t like to see 
you and your family thrown out merci- 
lessly into the rain.” 

Monica nodded wearily 

The back yard was wild and grubby 
with pieces of old junk piled up at the far 
end against the fence. As Monica bent to 
pick up the wet clothes and put them into 
the basin she glanced up at the upstairs 
window of the house next door and caught 
sight of a wrinkled, pale old face, peeping 
out from behind the dull curtains. The old 
woman’s eyes were faded, her gaze hos- 
tile. She turned solemnly from the window 
and the dull curtains fell back into place. 


The factory always closed an hour earlier 
on Fridays. Joe Ronwell worked there as 
a packer and would hang up his overalls 
with glee as the clock struck 5.30 and 
walk proudly out of the factory gates, 


fondling the wage-packet in his pocket. 

‘William’s place’ was his usual Friday 
night haunt where he would squander 
away his earnings on drink and gambling. 

He arrived at William Samuel’s gamb- 
ling den in Lewisham at ten to six. As he 
went through the gate and up the stone 
flight of steps to the front door he could 
hear a Johnny Ace number. He knocked 
and a few seconds later the door opened. 
He was met by an outburst of joviality, 
laughter and greeting from William him- 
self who ushered him into the front 
room where cigarette smoke hung heav- 
ily in the air and the odour of beer and 
gin was strong. The men sitting around 
the table in the middle of the room were 
laughing raucously as they slammed the 
dominoes down with ferocity. Joe was 
given a drink, then went to join them 
for the next game. 

“Name the price for the next four 
games!” said Joe, loudly. 

“Forty pounds for the man who co- 
mes up on top for each of the four ga- 
mes!” one man suggested. 

The rest agreed. And the game began. 

“‘Pass me another drink, Will.” 

“Boy, you drink too fast, you know,” 
said William, who was standing by the 
table on which there were many bottles 
of drink. 

“Well, the drink keeps up me concen- 
tration. Pass i’ fi me!” 

The game was long and Joe came out 
lucky when it finally ended. He wanted 
to play again but at a higher price—from 
£40 to £60. This time the game went 
to another man who suggested yet 
another game. He suggested £20 for 
the game. That way he could keep the 
remaining £40 of his winnings. 

A woman entered the front room to 
take out the dirty glasses. She was 
William Samuel’s wife. She looked weary 
and bothered. She didn’t say a word. 

The group around the table had de- 
cided to start playing cards now. To 
them, cards was to be taken much more 
seriously than dominoes. A lot more mo- 
ney was at stake with cards. 

The gaming continued until late into 
the night. Money continuously changed 
hands—from winner to winner as each 
man won and lost. It was one-forty a.m. 
The hour for the final game had arrived. 
The winner of this game would be the 
over-all winner and would be the reign- 
ing champion until the following Friday 
when everyone would come with their 
unopened wage-packets. 

Everyone was concentrating on this 
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game, for the winning man would leave 
William’s place eighty pounds richer. 

Joe’s eyes shifted from one face to 
another as the last card was played. 
There was silence before the winner fi- 
nally gave an exultant shout. 

“No!” Joe disagreed angrily. He stood 
up and glared at the winner who sat 
opposite him. “That wasn’t fair. You 
was cheatin’. I know you Rynie. You al- 
ways cheat.” 

“No, Joe. Rynie get the winnings fair 
and square,” reasoned William. “You’s a 
bad loser, Joe.” 

Joe, in his drunken stupor, began to 
curse. Angrily, he knocked his glass of 
beer off the table and it crashed noisily 
to the floor. : 

‘None of that now, Joe,’’ William 
said, grasping Joe’s arm. Some of the 
other men got up to hold Joe back. 
“Look, Joe, I warn you before about 
this. If you know seh you is a bad loser 
then no come back ya fi gamble. Me no 
want you mashin’ up all me things just 
because you lose a game. Come, let we 
tek him outside.”’ 

The crowd of men brought Joe out 
into the passage, opened the front door 
and pushed him out onto the threshold. 
The door closed behind him. Joe lost his 
footing and stumbled painfully down the 
stone steps. It was still raining hard and 
Joe was cold and wet, angry and drunk. 
He was also penniless. He had to walk 
home. 


The two children were asleep on the 
single bed in the corner and Monica was 
alone upon her double bed, gazing up at 
the darkened ceiling, listening to the 
pounding rain. Any time she felt a pain 
of anxiety at Joe’s lengthy absence, she 
would immediately attempt to recall a 
pleasant memory. She was remembering 
the time when she and her sisters used to 
bathe in the gully stream at St. Thomas 


in the early hours of the morning and how 


Joe, who lived on the neighbouring land, 
would come and peep. 
The memory finally dissolved and 


anxiety set in once more. The continuous 


rain sounded louder than ever but sud- 
denly she heard footsteps outside. 
Someone was descending from the street 
down the stone steps to the front door. 
The key turned in the lock. The hall 
door opened. Then closed. Finally, the 
door of the room opened and the light 
was switched on. Monica decided to pre- 
tend she was asleep. 


She heard the door close and his foot- 
steps drag wearily across the lino. She 
heard him pull out a chair and sit down. 
She heard him begin to weep. 

“Oh God,” Monica whispered, and 
rose herself up slightly and saw him sit- 
ting at the table with his head in his 
hands. She got up quietly and approached 
him cautiously but she soon realised that 
Joe was too weary to fight or curse. 

“‘Joe,”’ she whispered. “‘You should 
not go back to that place. Never go back. 
Bring your money home every Friday. 
Don’t let your children starve.” Monica 
felt a great ease—a relief in her compas- 
sion. Joe said nothing. He kept his face 
in his hands. “‘Joe,’’ Monica continued, 
“We can expect to be evicted tomorrow 
when the landlord comes and there is no 
rent.” 

“You never look in the coat pocket?” 
he said. 

“What coat pocket, Joe?” 

“You only have one coat, you know.” 
“Ves, Joe.” Monica left his side and 
moved towards the door where her coat 
was hanging on a hook. She felt inside 

the pocket and something rustled 
against her hand. She withdrew a piece 
of paper—a five pound note. 

“Joe!” she exclaimed. 
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“You know how long that’s been 
there?”’ he said. 

“Oh, I didn’t know, Joe. I didn’t 
know.” 

“Since last week.”’ 

There was a silence then. ‘Please, 
Joe, don’t go back to that place. Promise 
me.” 

“No one’s gonna stop me going to 
that place. Not even William himself. I 
have my differences to settle.” 

“But gambling differences are not im- 
portant, Joe. Please.” 

‘Don’t worry. You'll get your weekly 
fiver to gamble with the red-nose man to 
keep this room. You can leave me alone 
to gamble for what I want to gamble.” 

Joe stood up. He changed out of his 
clothes and went wearily to bed. _ 

“Turn off the light,” he ordered. Mo- 
nica did as she was told. She did not re- 
turn to bed, however. She went towards 
the window and gazed out between the 
curtains at the eternal rain. The nightly 
chill make her shiver and the thought of 
tomorrow made her feel ill. 

This winter of 1962 was her second 
winter in England and fearfully she fore- 
saw more days of despair. She saw them 
in the crystal-ball-like raindrops on the 
window sill. 
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GULLAY MEY JESUS 


BY FARRUKH DHONDY. DRAWINGS BY UNA HOWE. 


Our host was called V.J. I had known 

him slightly in London. He was a business- 
man, the director of a cotton mill in North 
Bombay. He introduced me to his wife 
and to his other guests. 

“You know Polly Mehta, of course,” he 
said. 

I replied that I’d heard that she worked 
for All India Radio television, but hadn’t 
actually seen her programme. I was only 
on a brief visit, couldn’t afford to watch 
television, too jammed up with seeing 
members of the clan on whom I had to 
pay courtesy visits. 

Polly was a sombre lady, no longer 
young, with long black hair falling neat- 
ly round her face, sitting with her knees 
wide apart as though she wasn’t used to 
a saree. She held her glass of whiskey in 
both hands and raised it hesitatingly to 
her lips, like a child with an awkward 
mug. 

The other girl was called Andrea. She 
was English. It emerged in the conversa- 
tion that she was on her way back to 
London after having quit an ashram in 
Poona. She’d been, for the last year, a 
disciple of a swami, a voluntary con- 
script in a regiment of whites. Now she’d 
deserted. 

“I’m sorry, Farrukh, but it’s not go- 
ing to be much of a Christmas dinner,”’ 
V. J. said to me as he opened the door. 
For the third time that evening he ex- 
plained: 

“Our cook’s gone on the blink. I’ve got 
some stuff from Gaylords, but I’m afraid 
tandoori won’t measure up if you were 
expecting turkey. 

“What sort of blink?”’ 

“Can’t stop these servants nowadays. We 
gave the bugger two days off for Christ- 


mas before Christmas, a week ago. He said 
he was quite happy with that. This after- 


noon he comes to Nita and says he has to 
go out this evening because he’s been in- 
vited to witness a miracle. My god, if I’d 
have been at home, I’d have kicked him 
up his arse and told him to get on with a 
miracle dinner. We were expecting a lot 
of people.” 

“I told him, I said, ‘why are you doing 
this to me?’ Anyway, we don’t want to 
bore you with our domestic troubles,” 
said Mrs V.J. 

“Bloody Christians. He was so damned 
cheeky, he says to Nita ‘what are you 
having a Christmas party for, you’re 
both Hindus’. Can you imagine?” 
“What’s this miracle?” I asked. 

V. J. shrugged. 

“It’s a woman up in Bandra, in some- 
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one’s derelict garage. They say she’s got 
gullay mey Jesus’, Jesus in the neck. 
Apparently, she speaks from her neck, 
which is all swollen up and cures the sick 
and performs miracles. A sort of full- 
throated pregnancy.” 

“The woman must have cancer,” his wife 
said. 

“How exciting. Where’s this place?” asked 
Polly Mehta, sounding more like the news- 
hound than the excited adolescent she 
tried to portray. 

Andrea wanted to go. She had lived a 
year in India already, and with 15 hours 
of her trip left, she would like to end it 
with a miracle. In the car, she told us that 
she’d come to India looking for the mir- 
acle in her own life. No, it hadn’t been 
wasted. Yes, she’d spent all the money 
she had, and had given up her career in 
London as an accountant. The ashram 
had been alright, but she constantly, 
three times in her life at least, had 
the sensation of waking up from a dream, 
unsure of her ability to cope with even 
the most trival realities outside the 
dream, but sure that she had to. 

“Like a hangover and a clear head at the 
same time,”’ she said. 

We all confessed that we didn’t know the 
sensation, and she was silent. 
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In quest of the miracle we got into the 
Hindustan Ambassador and drove from 
Colaba, along the pearl necklace of Bom- 
bay, a drive between the sea and five- 
storied apartment houses, to the western 
sea-front, where the smells changed from 
living on the sea to commerce with it. On 
the beaches, to the left as we drove, there 
were crowds of people and the handcarts 
of peanuts and bhel-puri vendors. Beyond 
their gas lamps were the shadowy mats of 
the masseurs, stretched within yards of the 
white-foamed waves. 

‘Are they all out for Christmas?”’ Andrea 
asked. 

“None of them know the meaning of the 
word,” V.J. said. ““Even the Christians 
just use it as an excuse to get away from 
work”’. 

“It doesn’t mean much more than that in 
London, does it?” asked Polly Mehta. 
“Not to me,” I said. “I have trouble every 
Christmas. Forget to get my shopping 
done and go to the bank and that sort of 
thing.” 

“No January sales?”’ V.J.’s wife asked. 
“That’s after Christmas, when the nation 
has got over its drunken stupor,” V.J. 
said, “But when I was there we used to 
have a good time.” 

“T thought you said you were very poor 
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in England with your lousy Tata scholar- 
ship and all that,” his wife said. 

“That was at first. But even when we 
were at University we had a good time. 
Except for the first Christmas. Boy, that 
was grim. I say, Farrukh, do you know 
Pesi? Pesi Kotwal. A bawa like yourself. 
He used to get a job in the Post Office 
every year. He had a racket worked out 
with one of the chaps who worked there 
full-time. English bloke. Every year he’d 
get the same job, delivering parcels on a 
post office van with this fellow, and 
they’d feel up the parcels and, you’ll like 
this, if they found some bottles going 
from capitalist firm to greasy directors, 
they would put them in a special bag. All 
us deshis used to get together in London 
at Christmas when the whites went home. 
They would call us, of course, a sort of 
half-hearted invitation because their 
families felt sorry for foreign students or 
something. But we used to live together 
with sleeping bags and chickens and tur- 
keys and Pesi would be in charge of the 
drink.” | 

“My god, you didn’t steal, did you?” 
Polly said. 

“It’s known as robbing the Queen’s 
Mails,” V.J. replied. 

“Suppose it was going from a nephew to 
an old lady somewhere in Hampstead?” 
his wife added. 

“Old ladies don’t live in Hampstead. They 
are all perpetually young there,” V.J. 
observed. 

“What about your first lousy Christmas?” 
I asked. 

“1711 tell you about it if you tell me your 
worst Christmas story,” V.J. said. 

It was to be a twenty mile drive. Ten 
up and ten down from the suburb where 
the miracle was to take place. 

“Just like Chaucer,” Andrea commented. 
“What’s this miracle supposed to be?” I 
asked. 

“It’s a long rigmarole,’’ V.J.’s wife 
replied.” 

“Jesus is going to come out of this 
woman’s throat tonight and appear before 
the crowds. These people are so gullible. 
This Joseph, our cook, he starched his 
white shirt and polished his shoes with 
spit and greased his filthy hair, looking 
like he was going to his mother’s 
wedding.” 

“Your story now,” Andrea said, and V.J. 
began. 

“My first year at Cambridge was horr- 
ible. Even Gandhi, not this one, the 
Mahatma, would have been proud of my 
chastity and poverty, and I hadn’t even 
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taken any vows. In the first term I met a 
lot of Indians. We had the India Society 
and we all got to know each other, more 
or less. We used to hang about together. 
In term they played polo and at Christ- 
mas they went solo. You know how 
sneaky Indians are. I didn’t know a thing 
about Christmas jobs and all this. Some 
guys found out about them and applied 
to the Post Office and all sorts of places. 
Ten days before we went down for 
Christmas, I discovered that most of my 
so-called friends had something lined up 
for the holidays, some way to make some 
money, or relatives in London in the 
High Commission, or in business or 
something. 

So I stayed that winter in Cambridge 
with one sweater and two pounds a week 
to live on from my scholarship. I didn’t 
even know that we couldn’t stay in 
college. The porters came to me every 
day and said I had to get out because a 
conference of businessmen was going to 
take over the rooms in January. They had 
to be re-painted before Christmas. 

I was in a place called ‘V’ block, and it 
was one of the only centrally heated stair- 
cases in the college. On my first day up, 
the Dean called me to his rooms. He gave 
me a glass of sherry and played some 
piano sonata and then said that he hoped 
we’d be happy in ‘V’ block because it 
was a tradition to put all our tropical 
friends next to the radiators. He was a 
strange guy. He used to cycle to Jerusa- 
lem every summer and walk about in 
shorts the rest of the time. 

Anyway, I moved into digs in Fitz- 
william Street, opposite the museum. It 
was a room at the top of the house with 
a gas meter which was a shilling addict. 
You know, you go on at us bourgeoisie 
about poverty and all that rubbish, but 
that winter I lived on scrambled eggs and 
potatoes and spent more money on the 
gas to boil them than on the potatoes. 
The Third World had come to Cambridge. 
I swear I cried when I found that the loaf 
of bread I’d bought and expected to last 
me four days went mouldy in a day.” 
“You’re breaking my heart,” Polly 
mocked. 

“No, listen, this is the story of a self- 
made man.” 

“That’s because you couldn’t make any- 
one else you told me,” said his wife. 
“Alright,” V.J. continued, “‘It was real 
poverty. It was only tough till the hall 
opened again in January term and the 
meals were served and the central heat- 
ing was switched on, but, boy I went 


through it. There was nobody I knew 

left in Cambridge. The streets were 
deserted. I used to stick in my room with 
two shirts and a sweater, and go out once 
in two days when I dared to climb out 

of the blankets.” 

“On Christmas Day itself I went out. I 
walked down King’s Parade and thought 
that I’d write to my mother and tell her 
about the snow and make it sound good. 
I walked into the colleges, and normally 
they are beehives, full of cups of coffee _ 
and some conversation, but they were all 
dark, with a couple od overtime porters 
on duty and nobody else. I was drawing 
a sort of map of expartriate Cambridge 
in my head, imagining the conversations 
I could have if Tariq or Darryl hadn’t 
pushed off to London and the bloody 


Post Office.” 
“I tried a couple of guys in Trinity and 


Pembroke and they weren’t there, so I 
started on my way back to my digs. I 
wasn’t a drinker then, I didn’t know 
more than a half pint of bitter, so I just 
walked back. The only place that seemed 
to have any warmth coming out of it was 
a church. What’s it called? Great St. 
Mary’s or something. It had its lights 
seductively on. I went into the lit arch- 
way. There was a fellow from the God 
squad with a big artificial smile trading 
on loneliness and he directed me in, as I 
brushed the snow from off my duffle 
coat. There were about a hundred people 
in the congregation. I had never been to 
a church before, I tell you, but I knew it 
would be alright if I did what the rest of 
them did. I went to a pew at the back. 
They were singing some songs, a hymn I 
suppose, about bows and arrows. Then 
they all sat down and I sat down too.” 
‘“‘Then the preacher called for another 
hymn and everyone stood up again. The 
guy next to me began to nudge me. He 
gave me his hymn-book to share and I 
sang, trying to follow the song. We were 
singing, I remember, about ‘O Come, O 
Come, Emmanuel,’ a lovely tune, but you. 
couldn’t sing it nowadays, eh?”’ 
“Oh, really, V.J.”” Polly Mehta protested, 
“Carry on with your story.” 
“Alright,” V.J. said, his voice a bit thin 
with hysteria. He was approaching some- 
thing of a moment of confession. 
“I can guess the end of this story,” 
Andrea remarked confidently. 
“Try not to,” V.J. warned, swerving off 
the city road onto the main Bombay 
northern highway. “‘I was very naive at 
the time, eh? I must have been twenty 
or so. This Johnny gave me his hymn 


book to share and I sang with the rest 
of them. It was good to hear human 
voices again, instead of the bloody land- 
lady and her nonsense about being quiet 
on the stairs and washing the scrambled 
egg pan before I sleep each night and all 


this. Then the service ended and the peo- 


ple came out in dribs and drabs. I put 
my hands in the pockets of my coat and 
checked the time and walked on.” 
“This same Johnny came up behind 
me. He was sort of middle-aged, with a 


to do, would turn down her television 
and shout up the stairs about it being a 
quiet house. This time she didn’t hear 
me enter.” 

“He told me his name was Simon and 
I told him that my friends called me V.J. 
but my real name was Vijay. He had a 
silver tooth which gleamed when he 
smiled. He sat himself in the one chair 
the landlady had given me. I really had 
no idea of what was going on, so I put 
on the kettle and sat on the bed. He told 


me all about his mother and how he lived 
with her and looked after her, and she 
looked after him. I told him about my 
mother, but the bugger wasn’t interested. 
He said he didn’t have any girl friends and 
I thought he was trying to make me feel 
sorry for him. He said his father was a 
right bastard and had been in Burma, 

and that his father had told him 

that Indians were very hygienic and 

clean and had a bath every day and didn’t 
sweat heavily and plaster themselves with 


heavy centre parting in his hair and a 
thick navy blue coat. He asked me if I 
was a student and I said I was an under- 
graduate. I didn’t know what was going 
on. He said he came from Kings Lynn, 
and he came every now and then to 
Cambridge because he liked talking to 
intelligent people, especially students 
from overseas. He asked me if I knew 
Matty, and he mentioned him three or 
four times, Matty Shonona from 
Rhodesia, and I said I didn’t.” 

“Frankly, I didn’t know how to shake 
him off and he was the first person I’d 
talked to for eight days. So when he said 
he had three hours before he caught the 
train back to Kings Lynn and would 
really appreciate a place to sit and warm 
up, I said he could come back to my 
room for a cup of coffee if he liked, I 
thought it would be a change from my 
project of reading Anna Karenina right 
through and taking notes on it.” 

“We crept up the stairs, because if we 
had made the slightest sound, the land- 
lady, who seemed to have nothing better 
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all these artificial deodrants. Then I be- 
gan to feel a bit uneasy, and he must 
have sensed that the game was up, be- 
cause he got very abrupt. He took off his 
shirt and said he wanted to show me his 
muscles and his smooth skin, because he 
felt that just like an Indian, he was really 
very clean and hygienic.” 

“In those days there wasn’t all this 
hullabaloo about Gay Lib and all this, 
and I thought this fellow is a homo and 
he thinks I’m a homo — that’s what we 
used to call them in college in Delhi. So 
I told him that I didn’t want to feel his 
muscles and he could put his shirt right 
back on again. He got insistent and got 
up from his chair and started raising his 
voice. Then I thought I’d better feel his 
muscles or the landlady will come up and 
kick my arse into the street. I got up 
from the bed and just gave him a little 
feel and the guy really flexed up his fore- 
arm and told me that his mother 
shouldn’t have muscles at the ripe old 
age of seventy, but she did have, even 
better than his.” 

“T just touched him lightly. By that 
time I knew what he was leading to. Then 
he said, “Look, it’s Christmas, do you 
have any talcum powder?’ 

I said I didn’t have any. 

“You don’t?’ he said ‘I always prepare 
myself for these things. I’ve got some in 
my coat pocket. I’d like to powder you.’ 
I decided that that was enough. He 
started pulling out his talcum powder. I 
suppose he thought I’d led him on. I just 
told him I was tired and he had to go, I 
had a lot of work to do.” 

“Did he go?” asked Polly, craning over 
the back seat. 

“He went in the end,” V.J. said, “I told 
him I didn’t want his wretched powder, 
and that my landlady’s boy-friend was a 
policeman. He was very hesitant, but he 
went. The next term he tracked me down 
in college. He knocked at the door of my 
’ room at the wrong time. I had this bird 
from the hospital, a nurse. I didn’t recog- 
nise him at first. He had shaved himself 
bald and he was wearing a leather jacket 
and jeans, like some kind of tough. I 
didn’t want him to come in. I was just 
about making it with this bird. He was 
very serious. He said he wanted to talk to 
me. I said I had nothing to do with him 
and he’d better go. 

‘T’m Simon,’ he said, ‘You must remem- 
ber Simon of Great St. Mary’s.’ 

Then he said he had to talk to me what- 
ever I said, because fate had decreed it. 

I just said I didn’t want him in my room. 


There was a guy called Winters who lived 
next to me and he came out, disturbed 
by the shouting. He was a big rugby type, 
and we used to talk and drink coffee late 
at night after our first days at the great 
University. The bird was standing behind 
me and listening to all this. 

‘I don’t know you and I don’t want to 
know you,’ I said to him. 

‘There’s no-one else,’ he said. ‘You have 
to know me. I was in your room at Fitz- 
william Street. I told you about my 
mother.’ 

I shouted. 

His face twitched. Then it all came out. 
He said his mother had died on Chirstmas 
Day in Kings Lynn while he was powder- 
ing me. I didn’t know where to look. I 
said he wasn’t powdering me, I’d stopped 
him, and then I said I was sorry about 
his mother. 

‘Only you and I know why she died, 
why her heart broke on that day and at 
that time.’ 

*“You’re mad. You’d better get out.’ 

He was crying now. Then this guy 
Winters who'd been watching the show 
stepped in. 

‘Is this geezer bothering you, V.J.?’ he 
asked. I didn’t know what to say so I 
said ‘Yes’. 

Winters stepped up to the fellow, his 
chest touching the man’s shirt. 

‘Listen little man, piss off out of it or Pll 
knock your head off.’ 

Then he pushed the man, and he 
stumbled backwards. 

“You heard me,’ Winters said, standing 


at the top of the stairs. The man retreated, 


and at the bottom of our staircase he let 

out an awful wail which lingered after 

he’d gone into the quadrangle and the 

cold night.” 

“Did you ever see him again?”’ Polly 

asked. aa 

“JT want Andrea to tell her story,” V.J. 

said, “I think I’ve said enough.” 

“No, but did he ever come back?” Nita 

asked. 

““His ghost came back,” V.J. said. 

“Maybe we can use it as a script about 

Indians in Britain, V.J.” Polly said. 

“TI want to hear Andrea’s story,” V.J. 

insisted, “Is it going to be about Chirst- 

mas with Swami River?” 

“Oh, please, V.J. thie experience of the 

ashram has been pretty traumatic for 

Andrea, don’t rub it in,” said Nita. 
“Don’t worry. I don’t mind. Actually 

I was going to tell you about my last 

Christmas in Britain. At the ashram we 

forgot about Christmas. I forgot about 


Christmas till I got a card from my 
parents, and everybody else at the ash- 
ram got cards too, but nobody admitted 
it until it came out, and then we had a 
laugh and he knew what was going on 
and he said we ought to have laugh so we 
did.” 

“Why laugh about it. It’s just religion. 
Just like in your ashram,” Polly said. 
“It’s not, you know,” Andrea said, “I’m 
finished with all that, but I still have si 
some respect for what they’re trying to 
do. My parents think they have to send 
me a Christmas card. If I was Livingstone, 
they’d try and get Stanley to carry a 
Christmas present to me in darkest Africa. 
Ican’t get away from them. I think now 
that I came to get away from them and 
from everything that they represent and 
their turkey and pudding and cards and 
presents and bargains.” 

“You could just not go home for Christ- 
mas,” I tentatively suggested. 

“T tried that. That’s what my story is 
about. Do you want to hear it?” 

“T think we’re nearly there,” V.J. said, 
“Do you want to save it for the way 
back?” 

“It depends on what the miracle’s like,” 
Polly said. 

It wasn’t much of a miracle. There 
were crowds. Nita wasn’t concerned 
about the miracle or the crowds, she 
kept asking V.J. if he could see Joseph. 
He said he couldn’t. We parked the car 
a street away and walked with the 
crowds to the church of Our Lady of 
Loretto on the mount in Bandra. The 
Jesuses and Marys in plaster colours 
were being sold from gas-lit circles. The 
crowds pressed to the gathering and 
flooded the street outside the impro- 
vised altar. There were candles and the 
pilgrims sang hymns without musical 
accompaniment in a groaning yet tune- 
ful murmur. Then she was presented, 
the girl with Jesus in her throat. A local 
parish priest, more conscious of the 
publicity than of his duty to Christ 
incarnate, introduced her. She was 
wrapped in a white saree and support- 
ted by a man and a woman. She seemed 
to be swooning, dragged on stage 
against her will. The crowd was hushed. 
No Jesus spoke from her throat. There 
was only a low moan, like a wail of 
pain, and then the congregation, awed 
by the sight of the frail, dark girl who 
was swooning with pain, her eyes 
turned upwards as if to heaven, began to 
sing. V.J. and Andrea joined in the 
song. The rest of us didn’t know it. 


The candles, which the pilgrims held, 


illuminated the darkness of the mud 
road in which we stood before the 
simple brick and stucco church. Con- 
crete Bombay had given way here to 
groves of trees on our left and our right 
and the slums, shanties of mud and tin 


and thatch, crooked as the devil’s smile, 


as homely as the faith that built the 
church, leered through and rested 
amongst the trees. 

The miracle didn’t amount to much. 
A, girl in pain, her throat swollen, 
swaddled in the incense of joss-sticks, 
bewildered and haunted by the elabo- 
rate gestures of her publicity agents 
who prayed and pronounced around 
her, and the cries of the faithful who 
fell tearful and screaming at her feet, 
attempting to embrace her neck and 
being kept off in a play of hysteria. 
“I couldn’t see Joseph,”’ Nita said as we 
got back into the car and began the 
journey back to the commercial and 
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socialite bays of Bombay. “That poor 
girl. It’s filthy the way they exploit 
these poor people.”” Andrea seemed des- 
pondent. Polly didn’t. It was as much of 
of a miracle as she’d expected. She 
knew Bombay. 
“So what about your story then, Andrea?’ 
V.J. said. 
“It’s not much of a story,” 
“Y our last Indian disillusion,” V.J. 
said, “First the swami and Jesus, and 
not even a political glimmer in sight.” 
“It was politics that pissed me off 
with Britain.” Andrea said. “You know 
the Christmas I was telling you about 
when I didn’t go home? I was with 
some friends. They called themselves 
comrades. We were in a group, the Lam- 
beth branch. All of us, or most of us, 
decided not to participate in the rat- 
race of Christmas and we stayed in 
Brixton. Do you know it? It’s a kind of 
south London ghetto, with a lot of 
blacks. We were going to have our own 
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socialist Christmas party and this guy 
Mathew, who was the secretary, gave me 
me sixty pounds to buy the booze for 
the whole collective. Most of the branch 
were teachers and social workers. When 
it came to doing the work for the social 
none of them were there. We’d been 
through a lot of argument about the 
Christmas issue of a newspaper we used 
to write called ‘Blaze’. It was supposed 
to symbolise the ghetto, on fire.” 

“I wasn’t in much of a mood to do 
the dirty work for the collective. They 
always got the women to do it. This 
fellow, Mathew, was the great intellec- 
tual of the group and when he said go 
out and get the drink, you just did it. 

It was Christmas Eve and I set out with 
my bag full of money and head full of 
shit. I must have walked down the same 
street in Brixton a thousand times. I 
used to live there and I never had any 
hassle. Our place was raided a couple 
of times by the pigs and we were bur- 
gled a couple of times, but they never 
got anything because we never had 
much money. There was a junked-out 
record player and a clapped-out black 
and white telly and jumble sale clothes 
and not much else.” 

“T was walking to the off-licence 
when they came up from behind me, 
three black youths. One of them started 
walking alongside me as though he was 
accompanying me. The other two were 
behind, breathing down my neck, so I 
started walking faster. I was a bit 
scared, so I stopped and said, ‘Get away 
from me, leave me alone.’ 

“We don’t want nuttin’ but yuh donze, 
money. Gimme,” this young man says. 
There wasn’t anyone else on the street. I 
looked straight in his face, I was dead 
scared, but I think he was nervous too 
because I could see he was sweating and 
the sweat stood out on his broad nostrils 
and his clean-shaven lip. 

“Let me see your bag,” one of them said, 
I clutched my bag tight and he jerked it 
from me and began digging in it. I was 
furious now. So I grabbed the bag back 
from him. 

“Why are you doing this?”’ I said, and 
felt stupid asking it. I threw everything © 
in the bag onto the pavement. I thought 
maybe a passing car would stop, or some- 
one would walk by. There wasn’t any- 
body. Christmas had frozen Brixton. 
Everything came out of the bag — 

my diary, small change, hankies, make- 
up, Lil-lets, hair-brush, pens, letters 
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everything. One of the youths picked 
the money up from the pile. I wanted 
to say something to them. By that time 
I knew they wouldn’t do anything to 
me. So I said, ‘You can’t do this to me, 
I‘m a trade unionist.’ 

‘Keep the change,’ one of them said 
and all three of them laughed and they 
ran, as fast as I’ve seen anyone run. 

I didn’t go back to the group. I didn’t 
want them to go to the police and I 
didn’t want them to start a debate, like 
they would, about the lumpenproleta- 


riat in capitalist society and all this shit. 


So I just went home, picked up a few 
clothes and a cheque book and took a 
taxi and train to my parents’ place in 
Dorset. After Christmas I came to 
India.”’ 

“And the swami robbed you here,” 
V.J. said. 
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Andrea didn’t reply. 

“What about your story, Farrukh?“ 
Polly asked. 

““We’re nearly in Colaba aren’t we?” 
“You'll come in for a drink, before I 
drop you,” V.J. said. 

We were back on the terrace with fresh 
glasses of imported whiskey when the 
key turned in the door of the darkened 
drawing-room and a figure staggered in. 
“He’s drunk again,” Nita said. 

“Til deal with this, V.J. said, getting up 
from the cane chair and making towards 
the figure in the shadows, switching on 
the drawing room light as he approach- 
ed Joseph. 

“Everyone, Merry Christmas,” Joseph 
said, staggering on the Persian carpet. 
“Go into the kitchen and go to sleep, 
you're drunk,” V.J. said sternly. 

“Me? drunk on a holy night like this?” 
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Joseph asked, his feet stepping one in 
front of the other. “I‘ve seen a 
miracle,” he added in Hindi, ‘‘a sister- 
fucking miracle.” 

“You go straight to bed or I’ll dismiss 
you right now and throw you into the 
street and call the police,” V.J. said. 
His tone was low and menacing. 
“Sahib, listen to me before you threa- 
ten a poor man.” Joseph said, “‘Jesus 
is born again today. Out of the throat 
of a virgin comes the son of God, a 
mist, like incense rises and the son of 
God speaks to those who believe. 
Blessed are the meek for they shall 
inherit the earth. I am the meek. I am 
a simple man, earn my living, hundred 
rupees a month, simple pleasures. 
Never touch drink.” 

“Go to bed before you inherit a bloody 
kick,” V.J. said. 
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_ heskidee workshop and royal court 
Production 


BOGLE- LOUVERTURE 
POBLICHNVODS 


Publishers and specialists in books from and about Africa, USA and the 
Caribbean. Posters, greeting cards, African arts, crafts available 

Large stocks suitable for Parents, Children, Teachers and Students 
Come and visit us or send for our catalogue 

5A Chignell Place, London W13 7DU Tel: 01-579 4920 


New Title 


Emancipation of Wakefield Clay 
by Randall Robinson. 
Price £2.25 pb plus p+p 


A black American, sent to South Africa ostensibly to protect American 
lives, is forced to review his political stance when faced with revolution- 
ary black South Africans. 


NEW 
BEACON 
BOOKS 


Publishers and specialists in Caribbean, African, Afro-American, Afro- 
European and other General Materials. 

Catalogue available from us. 

76, Stroud Green Road, London N4 3EN Tel: 01-272 4889 


New Titles: 
Already published: Coming Soon 


A Quality of Violence Eternity to Season 


by Andrew Salkey by Wilson Harris 

Price £2.40 pb £5.35 hb Price approx. £2.00 pb £4.00 hb 
Labour In the West Indies Shadow Boxing 

by W. Arthur Lewis by Mervyn Morris. 

Price £1.80 pb £3.60 hb Price approx. £2.50 pb £3.00 hb 


Fractured Circles 
by James Berry 


Price approx. £1.50 pb £3.00 hb 
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BECOME A FIGHTING SUBSCRIBER 
Pay £5.00 or more for your annual sub- 
scription instead of the normal rate. You 
will not only receive Race Today but also 
RACE TODAY PUBLICATIONS 


Annual subscription: 
Britain £3.00 
Abroad £4.00 or $11.00 US 


Please make me a fighting subscriber/sub- 
scriber to Race Today 
| enclose 


send to Race Today 74, Shakespeare Road, 
London SE24 OPT 


# February 26th 1979. 


; @ @ 
Advertising 
Display rates 
Full page 


Half page 
Quarter page 


Classified 
10p a word or £6.00 a single column inch 


é LAMBETH COMMUNITY LAW 


Invites applications for a job in the Hous - 
MANCHESTER LAW CENTRE 


ing Unit. Someone experienced in the 

Housing Field, and project oriented would 
Community Liaison Worker be preferred. Must be able to take part in 
full range of Law Centre work. 


Closing dates for applications 8th January. 
Send for further details to: Angela 
Allwood, Lambeth Community Law 
Centre, 506/508 Brixton Road, London 
SW9. Tel: 733 4245. 


To develop links between Law Centre 
work teams (Employment, Housing, Wel- 
fare Benefits and Anti-Discrimination) 
and outside agencies and community 
groups. 


General Workers/Lawyer 


Three vacancies in a democratically-run 
team of 12 workers. Should have a special 
interest in one or more of the following 
Women’s Rights, Welfare Benefits, School’s 
Liaison, the production of publications. 


NORTH KENSINGTON LAW CENTRE 


North Kensington Law Centre needs a 
solicitor or barrister to fill a vacancy on its 
its staff. Experience in housing and indus- 
trial tribunal work essential. 

Please apply for details to NKLC, 74, 


Golborne Road, London W10. 
Tel: 01 969 7473. 


For further details and application forms 
for all four vacancies please contact, 
Manchester Law Centre, 595 Stockport 
Road, Longsight, Manchester 12 — or 
telephone 061-225 5111. Closing date 


TEACH IN 
AGAINST 
RACISM IN 
EDUCATION 


INSTITUTE OF EDUCATION, LONDON UNIVERSITY, 
BEDFORD WAY, LONDON, WC1. 

MONDAY AND TUESDAY 5 AND 6 FEBRUARY — 
ALL DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS. 

WORKSHOPS, SPEAKERS, FILMS, DISCO FROM 10am 
TILL LATE. 

FOR FURTHER DETAILS PHONE STUDENTS UNION 
636 1912 OR 636 8530 


Typesetime 
Fast, efficient and competent 


Rates: £2.50 per 1,000 wds. unjustified 
£5.00 per 1,000 wds. justified 


£80.00 
£44.00 
£22.00 


Phone 01- 737 2268 
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PPP Replies 


Dear Race Today, 
We have just seen a copy of your public- 
ation of September/October 1978 and the 
[report on Guyane. We would like to cor- 
rect one point in which it was stated that 
the People’s Progressive Party has ‘despite 
its opposition to referendum continued to 
participate in the rigged Constituent 
Assembly and will, presumably, submit its 
views concerning a new constitution.’ 

This is not true. The PPP has boycotted 
the Constituent Assembly and will not par- 
ticipate in any way. 

It may be of interest to your readers to 
know that the PNC government used the 
referendum as a means of postponing elec- 
tions for 15 months (elections were due in 
July 1978) on the pretext of the urgency 
to write a new constitution. The phoney 
Constituent Assembly has not yet started 
to discuss the constitutional question, 
eight months after its formation. 


Yours sincerely, 
Janet Jagan, PPP, Guyana 


Censorship 


Dear Race Today, 
I work on a monthly Birmingham com- 
munity paper called ‘Broadside’. 

Last year, we published an article on 
the property speculation of the compan- 
ies of which a local council leader, Neville 
Bosworth, was a director. 

Subsequently, we were issued wit 
writ for libel, unless we issued him an = 
apology. We refused to do this and conse- 
quently began to raise money for our 
defence fund by putting on local bene- 
fits. 

In February of this year, we decided 
to put on the film, “‘Dread Beat an’ 
Blood”, featuring Linton Kwesi Johnson. 
We decided to apply for the use of The 
Gala, a city centre cinema. 

The manager of the cinema agreed to 
the venture and thought that it would be 
successful, as the Gala was already known 
by the local black community for its late 
night Kung Fu films. He suggested that I 
ask the Arts Council, the distributors of 
the film, to apply for permission for the 
late night Saturday showing. The Arts 
Council complied. Then, the Gala man- 
ager told us that the film would not be 
able to be shown as it didn’t have a cer- 
tificate. Immediately, we contacted the 
Arts Council and were informed that, in 
fact, it had just been issued with a certif- 
icate; but that in consultation with the 
Birmingham licensing authorities they 
had used the ‘excuse’ that a late night Sat- 
urday showing would attract the Rastafar- 
ian element or even might be an incite- 
ment to riot. 

This kind of discrimination we find 
despicable and, bound to aggravate local 
race relations. It is even more pathetic 
seeing that black youth already attend 
the Gala on Friday nights for Kung Fu 
films with little or no trouble. 
Yours sincerely, 

Andrew Burchell, 
Broadside Newspaper, Birmingham. 


THANKS 


The Bradford Black and Race Today Collectives wish to thank all 
the artists and other folk who contributed to the successful fund 
raising at the Belle Vue, Manchester onFriday, February 24, 1979. 
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In one sharp thrust, the people of Grenada have completed 
the first stage of the revolutionary movement which raised its 
head in that island state in the early months of 1974. 

The historic seizure of power, which took place on the 
morning of March 13, 1979, was effected largely by the unem- 
ployed youth section of the Grenadian working class. It could 
have taken place in anyone of the Caribbean islands. 

The basis for this remarkable development in Caribbean 
politics and social life has been laid in the last twenty five 
years. In this period, Caribbean societies have been dragged 
hot-house fashion, directly into the orbit of modern capitalist 
economy. Millions of dollars worth of foreign capital have 
poured into these islands, disrupting old colonial patterns, 
transforming whole landscapes, uprooting small peasants, con- 
centrating in urban centres an army of unemployed, increas- 
ing the exploitation, degradation and misery of the working 
class and disgorging large numbers of the native population 
into the cities of North America and Europe. 

At the heart of this transformation is and has been the un- 
ceasing and endless rebellion of Caribbean workers, peasants, 
the unemployed, schoolchildren and housewives. Not one 
single island has been unaffected by this process. 

It was in 1968 that we experienced the first dramatic 
challenge to a modern Caribbean regime. Then, the people of 
Jamaica took to the streets, ostensibly to protest the banning 
of historian, Walter Rodney. Shortly to follow were the peo- 
ple of Trinidad and Tobago, whose thorough-going rebellion 
all but toppled the Williams regime. Reminiscent of Hurricane 
Flora, challenges were mounted against the regimes in St. Vin- 
cent, St. Lucia, Dominica, Anguilla, Antigua, Guyana, St. Kitts 
and Jamaica, including the emergence of armed guerilla strug- 
gle in the post 1970 period in Trinidad and Tobago. 

These governments, without a single exception, face these 
insurrectionary movements with massive repression and state 
brutality. This overwhelming tendency is best described by the 
former Prime Minister of Grenada, Sir Eric Gairy: ‘‘In the 
last twenty-four years people have tried to get rid Of me, but 
lots of them, that have tried, are lying in the cemetry.” 

Let us be in no doubt that such repression, as has been un- 
leashed on this broad anti-colonial movement, has had the 
backing and support of the imperialists in Britain and the 
United States, strengthened by Latin American reactionary 
forces. 

American gun boats and the Venezuelan military intim- 
idated the revolutionary forces in Trinidad and Tobago into 
surrendering in 1970. 

The Chilean government, the most brutal of Latin 
American regimes, provided training, arms and ammunition for 
Grenada’s fascist dictatorship. The disruption and division of 
the rebellious working classes in Jamaica has been orchestrated 
from Washington. 


Cover photo: Peoples Liberation Army, Grenada taken by Angus Thompson 


GRENADA; 
EVERY COOKCAN 
AND MUST GOVERN 


Therein lies the counter-revolutionary power which is 
bound to raise its head in opposition to the Grenadian revolu- 
tion. In fact, these forces have been present since the emerg- 
ence of a massive movement to rid the country of what is pop- 
ularly known as Gairyism. 

In 1974, while Britain was still the colonial power, a gen- 
eral strike had paralysed the island after Gairy had unleashed 


a gang of thugs, the Mongoose Gang, against elements who were 


opposed to him. The British responded by dispatching frigates 
to the Caribbean. In the midst of this thorough rejection of 
the regime, the British government granted Gairy independence, 
funds for development and dignified this self-proclaimed crook 
with the title, Sir. It was a.clear attempt to give legitimacy to 
one of the Caribbean’s most corrupt and brutal regimes. 

The fact that the British and American governments have 
not promptly dispatched troops to rescue Gairyism owes little 
to charity. It is the determined, systematic and courageous op- 
position of the Grenadian people, supported by Caribbeans at 
home and abroad, and led by a skilful: political leadership 
which has succeeded in isolating Gairyism beyond recall. 

Short of rescuing Gairyism, the imperialists are determined 
to undermine the Grenadian revolution with the assistance of 
Caribbean governments. 

Why else are these governments vacillating in their recogni- 
tion of the Peoples Revolutionary Government of Grenada? 
Why else are they putting pressure on the Grenadian govern- 
ment to return to constitutionality as a quid pro quo for dip- 
lomatic recognition? 

There was no such hesitancy and vacillation in recognising 
the regime of that ‘Butcher’, Idi Amin. 

What therefore has to be done to protect the Grenadian 
revolution from imperialist interference, both overt and co- 
vert? Firstly, we begin, as we must, with the people of 
Grenada. The most thorough-going democratic state must at 
once replace the old colonial state machinery as a means 
through which the people of Grenada are to be mobilised. This 
is a pre-condition for the transformation of colonial production 
relations which have kept Caribbean peoples as hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. And we have no objection, none 
whatever, to a new state organised around Assemblies of the 
people and the National Assembly which the new Grenadian 


Prime Minister, Maurice Bishop, described to us in the May 1974 
issue of “Race Today’ and which we re-print in the present issue. 


It is this bold and revolutionary move forward that can and 
will galvanise Caribbean peoples throughout the world, in sup- 
port of the Grenadian revolution and, through us, sections of 
the international working class with whom we have been so- 
cialised. 

Every cook can and must govern. 


Race Today Collective Feb/March 1979 
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PARENTS 
SIDE WITH 
STRIKING WORKERS 


School caretakers employed by the local 
council in Haringey are on strike for an 
increase in wages beyond the 5%/£3.50 
limit set by the Labour government. 

As a consequence,schools in Haringey 
remain closed. 

The ‘Sunday Telegraph’ of February 11 
1979, made great play of the fact that 
parents in Haringey are demanding that 
schools be reopened. They certainly are 
not representative of all parents in 
Haringey. 

An organisation of Black parents, the 
Btack Parents Movement, wrote to the 


local trade union branches expressing 
their support for the strike with a proposal 
of how parents in Haringey could be 


mobilised in support. 


We of the Black Parents Movement wish 
to support, publicly and without reserva- 
tion, your strike and your general strug- 
gle against low wages. We are fully com- 
mited to the efforts you are now making. 
We think the Government's limit of 5%, 
and then Callaghan’s last minute offer of 
£3.50, are an insult — considering the 
long hours which caretakers in particular 


and other low paid workers have to 
work to earn a reasonable living. 

We are fully aware that many black 
workers are also low paid workers who 
hold jobs as porters, caretakers, cleaners, 
hospital workers, railway, post office 
and garment workers and they too are 
struggling for higher wages against the 
whole bevy of employers, hostile Govern- 
ment ministers and M.P.s (government 
and opposition), the press, radio and 
television to defend the right to strike, 
and to maintain their living standards 
against the heavy rise in prices. 

The moral pressure to weaken the 
workers’ resolve is intense. If we were to 
believe John Methuen of the CBI, and 
the representatives of the food manu- 
facturers and distributors, we should all 
be starving by now because lorry drivers 
asked for a well-deserved rise in their 
pay. 

We believe that no worker should 
have to work long hours of overtime in 
order to earn a decent wage. We support 
your demand for £60.00 per week. 


LINDO 


WINS LEAVE 


TOAPPEAL 


The 18 month long campaign to free 
George Lindo from prison has reached a 
new stage. On January 18, after twelve 
months of prevaricating and pussy-footing 
by the Court of Appeal in London, he has 
finally won leave to appeal against his 
conviction and two-year sentence for 
armed robbery. 

George Lindo, a young Jamaican, living 
and working in Bradford, was framed by 
three Bradford police officers — Det. Con- 
stable Jackson, Police Constable Brierley 
and Det. Sgt. Craven — in August ‘77. 
They had no evidence linking him to the 
crime other than their own conspiracy of 
lies and a so-called ‘confession’. 

immediately, his family and other 
Bradford blacks rallied to his side and, 
with the assistance of Bradford Black and 
Race Today activists, formed the George 
Lindo Action Committee. This body has 
waged a political campaign aimed at 
mobilising blacks throughout Britain to 
join in its demands: 


That George Lindo be immediately 
released from prison. 

That George Lindo’s conviction be 
quashed. 

That police officers Jackson, Brierley and 
Craven be dismissed from the Bradford 
police force. 

That the Bradford police stop their 
harassment and framings of blacks. 

That a minimum of three black jurors sit 
at trials of black defendants. 


What follows is an account of how the 


present stage in the campaign was reached. 


George Lindo’s application for bail 
and for leave to appeal was heard before 
a single Judge at the Appeal Court. Leap- 
ing this hurdle is a pre-requisite in the 
British legal process for getting a case re- 
heard in full court. The single judge has 
the power to make or break a convicted 
person’s chances of an appeal. 

Since his conviction, the onus has been 
on George to provide evidence that 


Brierley, Craven and Jackson lied at his 
trial. Such evidence was found in an 
identical case which was exposed in the 
press. The case concerned a young man 
named Geoffrey Elliot. He was arrested 
in January ‘77 and held in custody at the 
Tyrls police station, the same one George 
was taken to. While in custody, he con- 
fessed to committing a rape. Party to 
getting the confession was none other 
than Detective Sergeant Craven. On Feb- 
ruary 17, however, two days after George 
was sentenced to two years imprisonment, 
Mr. Elliot was formally cleared of the rape 
charge after another man confessed to 
the offence. 

On the strength of this, and the fact 
that the Home Office was forced by the 
Elliot scandal to order an enquiry, George 
made an immediate application for bail 
pending his appeal. His case was that the 
information about Craven’s corruption 
was not available at the time of his trial. 
The application was refused and he was 
directed to await the outcome of the 
Elliot inquiry and take the matter to the 
single judge. 

The inquiry into Elliot’s case was com- 
pleted as long ago as May last year and a 
report was sent to the Director of Public 
Prosecutions. There it was sat on and 
suppressed. Repeated requests by George’ 
solicitors for the legal papers on the Elliot 
case and for the report have been denied. 
The Registrar at the Court of Appeal 
insisted that he could not fix a date fora 
hearing before the single judge without 
the result of the Elliot enquiry. It was a 
typical Catch 22 situation, with George in 
the middle as victim. 

At the hearing on January 18, George 
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The Government is trying to con us 
into believing that a percentage rise in 
wages leads to a similar percentage rise 
in inflation and thereby wish to try to 
pressure us into accepting low living stan- 
dards — one of the lowest in Europe — 
for some mythical national interest. 

What nation? Whose interest? 

Is the kind of board chairman who 
earns £27,000 per year and is at the 
same time receiving such perks as a car, 
shirt and other allowances, ptus entertain- 
ment, paid vacation, index-linked pen 
sion, company yatchs acting in the 
national interest? 

And why should the caretaker then be 
against the national interest because he 
earns without overtime £42.00 per week 
(without London allowance) for an extra- 
ordinarily long day and wants to earn 
instead £60.00 per week? 

Although the strike in Haringey is 
causing inconvenience to parents, the 
Black Parents Movement, as one group of 
parents in Haringey and in England, un- 
reservedly supports your struggle. 


was represented by Stuart Shields, O.C. 
He was not allowed to be present. 
Neither were his family, friends and 


supporters, who mounted a demonstration 


outside the court. The barrister argued to 
the Judge, Sir John Raymond Williams, 
the fact that, at the time of George’s trial, 
the defence did not have the benefit of 
the evidence in the Elliot case and, there- 
fore, was unable to discredit Craven's 
evidence or cross-examine him about it. 
He also told him that, without the Elliot 
evidence, George’s case for a successful 
appeal was considerably weakened. He 
asked the judge to order the release of the 
papers. 

The view of the judge was that it was 


clearly a matter of justice that the defence 
should have the Elliot papers. He also toak 


the unusual step of asking if George 
would wish his complaint against P.C. 
Brierley to be investigated before the case 
was heard by the Court of Appeal. The 
usual practice is for complaints against 
the police to be investigated after a court 
Case. 

Sir John Raymond Williams, also in 
granting George leave to appeal his case, 
not only commented that it is a ‘‘disquiet- 
ing’ case, he also directed that George's 


solicitors should have access to documents 


in the Elliot case. Legal aid was also 
granted. 

The way is now open for the appeal to 
be heard and the corrupt practices of the 
Bradford police to be exposed. There 


should be no further delays. George Lindo} 


is innocent and he should be immediately 
released and given compensation for the 
humiliating experience he has been forced 
to suffer. 


However, the Black Parents Movement 
thinks that it is a mistake for National 
Union of Public Employees and General 
Municipal Workers school caretakers not 
to take the parents into your confidence. 
We feel it would have been better if 
NUPE’s and MGWU’s case, which we sup- 
port, had been explained in a leaflet ad- 
dressed to the parents through their chil- 
dren at school. And it would have been 
important if secondary school children in 
particular had been informed by care- 
takers and others in NUPE and MGWU in 
an effort to win their solidarity. 


In addition to this letter, the Black 
Parents Movement will be issuing public 
statements about why we support the 
caretakers and other NUPE and MGWU 
workers. With solidarity from parents 
and students and some teachers and 
other sections of these communities, we 
hope and believe that your victory will be 
certain. 

Enclosed is an initial donation of 
£10.00 for your strike fund. We shall try 
to collect more for your strike fund as 
the struggle continues. 

Black Parents Movement 
30 January 1979 


The Railton Youth Club in Brixton faces 


closure as a result of the actions of its 


financiers, the Inner London Education 
Authority and its landlords, the Methodist 


Church Council. 


Young black members of the club have 
respcnded by occupying the premises and 


mobilising the support of blacks and 
whites throughout the country. 


Below, we print a statement issued by 


Lorine Burt 


Julian Stapleton 


the Railton Youth Action Committee, the 
organisation which is in the leadership of 
the struggle. 


The Railton Youth Club in Brixton faces 
closure as a result of the actions of its 
financiers, the Inner London Education 
Authority and its landlords, The Meth- 
odist Church Council. 

Young black members of the club 
have responded by occupying the premis- 
es and mobilising the support of blacks 
and whites throughout the country. 

Below, we print a statement issued by 
the Railton Youth Action Committee, 
the organisation which is in the leader- 
ship of the struggle. 

The Railton Youth Club, popularly 
known as Sheppards’, has been in exist- 
ence since 1964. The membership of the 
club is 100% black and we are housed in 
premises owned by the local Methodist 
Church. 


On February 8 the Methodist 
Church Council, with no prior warning 
and no consultation, suspended the activ- 
ities of the club. Accompanied by two po- 
licemen, the local vicar, Graham Kent, 
changed the lock on the door of the 
Railton Community Centre which hous- 
es the Youth Club, thereby locking out 
both the workers and the membership. 

At the same time, the Inner London 
Education Authority, which finances the 
club in part, suspended Ivan Madray, the 
senior youth worker, and offered the 
other full and part time workers jobs else- 
where. 

We know that both the Methodist 
Church and ILEA have a policy of closing | 
down black youth clubs and see the | 
attack on our youth centre as another 
example of the implementation of that 
policy. 

It was a well prepared, clandestine and 
vicious attack on a black institution 
which caters for the needs of some 500 
youths. The local vicar even went around 
to local shop keepers urging them to 
board up their windows because, he said, 
young blacks would be rioting in the 
streets of Brixton as a result of his | 
actions. No doubt he similarly prepared 
the local riot police. | 

However, the vicar was denied his pre- 
diction. In place of the riot we, the mem- 
bership, have formed ourselves into the 
Railton Youth Club Action Committee 
to fight the white colonial practices of 
the ILEA and the Methodist Church 
Council. We have occupied the club and 
activities are continuing as normal. 

Our demands are as follows: 


1. Immediate reinstatement of Ivan 
Madray 


2. Immediate revocation of decision 
to disperse staff 


3. That an ad hoc committee with 
representatives from membership 
and the church council be set up 
to formulate proposals for a new 
constitution. 


We have received a wide range of sup: | 
port from organisations and individuals, 
black and white, for our demands, We 
mobilised our support at a mass rally held 
on Monday 12 February at the Railton 
Community Centre. Leading black artists 
— Merger, Rico, Linton K Johnson, 
Accabre Huntley offered their services 
free of charge for the cultural section of 
the rally. 

For further information, contact 
Railton Youth Action Committee, 
Railton Community Centre, Railton 
Road, London S.E.24. Tel 01-274 0514 

or Tel 01-737 2268 
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FASCISM 
IN THE CARIBBEAN 


The Grenatila model 


The seizure of power by the New Jewel Movement, 
on March 13, 1979, in the island state of Grenada, 
represents, among other things, a victory over the 
emerging fascist forces in the political culture of the 
region. 

Maurice Bishop, Prime Minister of Grenada and 
leader of the New Jewel Movement, had been cam- 
paigning throughout the Caribbean, in the last six 
years, against the rise of fascism in Grenada. 

In October 1975, Bishop addressed a seminar con- 
| vened by the Oilfield Workers Trade Union in Trini- 
dad on the topic — Fascism, A Caribbean Reality? 
Here we print extracts from Bisi:op’s address. 


What | propose to do is to look at Grenada in terms 
of the various faces [of fascism] that we have spoken 
about. Let us try to see how many of these faces of 
fascism are present in Grenada. First of all, look at 
the question of absolutist rule. Look at the question 
of the maximum leader. There is no more maximum 
leader in the Caribbean than Eric Matthew Gairy. 
Perhaps not even Baby Doc can surpass him. 

We must see this both in terms of what he says 
| | of himself and more crucially in terms of how his 
| supporters see him. So that for example, no cabinet 
decisions of any kind, and | mean any kind, can be 


made if Gairy is out of the island. He is president 
for life of the largest trade union in the island, he is 
also president for life of the ruling political party, 
and he aspires to be Prime Minister for life, or maybe 
later, President for life of the country. 
The evidence in Grenada, with respect to totali- 
tarian rule, extends to all aspects of human relations. 
It is true of the politics, it is also true of the unions. 
Gairy has been maintaining a very consistent policy, 
which has been stepped up from 1973, of trying to 
take away the membership of the other key unions 
' | on the island. 
| There are some sixteen registered trade unions in 
| | Grenada, but only about five are worth talking about 
and Gairy has been trying to poach workers from 
these from about 1973 onwards, particularly from 
the Technical and Allied Workers Union. In fact, 
| | there was a strike called by Technical and Allied in 
May 1973 which had nothing whatsoever to do with 
the question of workmen's wages, nothing to do with 
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Peoples Liberation Army, Grenada taken by Angus Thompson 
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the question of better conditions, but was called 
solely for the purpose of reminding Gairy that the 
union still had the ability to turn the lights off and 

to remind him not to poach. The strike in fact was 
engineered by one of Gairy’s right hand men, a minis- 
ter in the government, who was then also legal adviser 
to the union and president of the Trade Union 
Congress. 

Now, this year, there have already been four dif- 
ferent but related efforts by Gairy to further control 
the activities of Trade Unions. Sometime in February 
this year, Cable and Wireless began the building of a 
micro-wave station and about two months after the 
project was underway, the workers asked the Techni- 
cal and Allied Workers’ Union to organise them. But 
a few days after the president of the Technical and 
Allied Workers’ Union had enlisted the workers, 
Gairy arrived on the scene. 

Driven to the scene by the foreign manager of 
Cable and Wireless, Gairy told these workers that he 
alone had the right to organise workers employed in 
any public capacity in Grenada. Nobody else had that 
right, he insisted, as he had been given that right since 
1961, although he didn’t say who gave him that right. 
And therefore all these workers were going to have to 
join his union or they were going to find themselves 
without a job. The workers, almost to a man, resisted 
but he nonetheless got the manager to arrange for 
each of them to get a dollar a day extra. 

At the end of the week virtually all the workers 
on that project refused the increase and were show- 
ing the greatest solidarity with the union. But do you 
know what that union did eventually? The union 
turned around and agreed with the Gairy proposal 
that the question of recognition be submitted to the 
Trade Union Congress. That was the reaction. And 
predictably, the Trade Union Congress said: Gairy’s 
union is in charge. The actual agreement reached was 
a compromise allowing for the joint recognition of 
both unions with union dues being paid to the TUC. 
| need hardly say, however, that in this situation the 
Gairy union soon won out. 

The situation at home is complicated by the fact 
that we don’t have the kind of militants among trade 
union lcaders that Trinidadians have. There is, for 
example, no George Weekes, and that makes a funda- 
mental difference. At home, to give one example, 
the unions apparently are only now hearing about 
a Cost of Living Allowance, and are only now, ina 
few cases, beginning to negotiate for that. And when 
they ask for an increase in wages they don’t ask for 
147 per cent, they ask for 30 or 35 per cent hoping 
to get 15 or 10. So, | mean it’s that level of union 
organisation and backwardness we are dealing with. 

There is a place in Grenada called the Grenada 
Yacht Services — a marina for foreigners with all 
their nice yachts and so on — and there are some 
workers there whom Gairy tried to organise but the 
workers refused to join his union. The result was that 
he had a number of them sacked with the collusion 
of the management. 

Then there is the situation with the Nutmeg 
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Association workers. The Nutmeg Association in 
Grenada is, after the government, the single largest 
employer of workers on the island. As you may well 
know, nutmeg is the most important industry in 
Grenada, and Grenada produces the world’s second 
largest amount of nutmegs. Only Indonesia produces 
more than we do. 

Now, there are three large processing stations on 
the island, and something like 18 receiving stations 
and these workers were unionised by the Commercial 
and Industrial Workers’ Union. But in July, Gairy 
acquired the Nutmeg Association and one of his first 
acts was to replace many of the unionised workers 
by his own workers. So that through this mechanism 
of control, workers are constantly being divided, 
they are unable to see any dynamism or militancy 
in the leadership of the other unions and in concrete 
terms they recognise that whenever Gairy wishes to 
move to victimise them he can do so with impunity. 
It means that the spirit of these workers is being 
dampened and stifled. And this kind of worker can 
very easily become de-classed and fall prey to the 
lure of fascists or neo-fascists. 

Now, all of you have heard about Parliament in 
Grenada — a fiasco and a farce. There are 15 seats, 
14 are held by Gairy, one by the opposition GNP. 

In the last elections in 1972 the GULP claimed 58 
per cent of the votes and gave the opposition 42. 


Now, how 48 and 42 works out to be 14 to one is 
a matter, | suppose, for mathematical geniuses. But 


in any event that is the reality. 

The radio is another good example. There is one 
radio station that is totally controlled by the govern- 
ment and only their voices can be heard. In fact, in 
a speech last year, after we began agitating for radio 
time, Gairy said that for the NJM to ask for radio 
time was the same like his asking us to be allowed 
to write an article for our newspaper. So, as far as he 
is concerned, the radio is his personal property. 

Regarding newspapers, well, of course, you have 
heard of the Newspaper Law, which | will deal with 
a little later on. 


Outlaw 
& disorder 


Let me come to the question of the legal and consti- 
tutional face [of fascism] Grenada is also well-known 
for its repressive laws. All the usual ones like State 
of Emergency Acts, Public Order Acts, Explosives 
Acts and various such devices that Comrades here are 
very familiar with, we also have in abundance in 
Grenada. 

We have, in addition, something which was passed 
last year which was called Shops-Regulations of 
Opening Hours-Act. Now, that was designed to make 
sure that all shops kept their doors open. Remem- 
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ber last year there was a general shutdown and 
business places had closed down. So what Gairy did 
was to pass this Act demanding that business places 
stay open. This year, following on the footsteps of 
Antigua, and after the Privy Council had given its 
very famous pro-establishment judgement, Gairy 
passed an Amendment to the Newspaper Act. Now 
in Antigua they were asking for ten thousand dollars 
so he decided that he wanted sixty thousand; he 
wanted six times more. Grenada of course is richer 
and independent to boot, so we must demand more. 
This sum was eventually reduced to twenty thousand. 
And therefore to legally print a newspaper in Grenada 
now, you have to put up twenty thousand dollars; 
additionally you have to sign a bond; and also you 
have to pay an annual license fee of five hundred 
dollars. This law had the effect of closing down the 
other opposition papers. The GNP’s newspaper was 
closed, another group called the UPP also stopped 
printing and “The Torchlight’ likewise stopped pub- 
lishing until they were able to comply with the law. 
Only our newspaper continued, and still continues, 
to publish the facts. 

They have just passed a very interesting law, a law 
which on its face might not appear to be dangerous. 
This is an amendment to the Jury Act. And what 
they have done by this law is to disallow jurors from 
sitting in any civil cases. That might look simple 
enough, it might look harmless enough. It is very far 
from that. What this jury law is designed to do is to 
make sure that in libel cases no jury sits. The back- 
ground is that Gairy has a world record in the bring- 
ing of libel cases. Up to 1972, Gairy had brought no 
fewer than eight libel cases. And he has had about 
five brought against him. He is a man who likes the 
court. He has had something like twenty-two differ- 
ent debt cases taken against him. And one of the 
things he likes to boast about is that in one year he 
was charged some thirty-five times for road traffic 


and other offences. That is one of his smaller pleasures, 


What this particular law is designed to do is to en- 
sure that in libel cases there will be no jury sitting to 
determine the facts and come to a conclusion. You 
are going to have to deal with a judge alone who will 
have to be judge of law and facts. This law, in fact, 
seems to have been timed to prevent a jury from hear- 
ing a libel case, adjourned last week, which Gairy had 
taken against Michael Sylvester, a lawyer and former 
opposition politician. That gives you an idea of what 
| mean when | say this law is not nearly as harmless 
as it might appear. 

Now, moving very quickly to the question of the 
judiciary — the judicial face. We have a situation at 
home where there is virtually no magistracy. The 
magistrates are almost totally non-functioning in the 
sense that questions of law are of no concern to the 
majority of them. 

Many of you remember November 18, 1973, 
what we call ‘Bloody Sunday’, when six of us were 
beaten by Gairy’s Secret Police in Grenville, where 
we were going to attend a meeting. Well, they kept 
us in the cell, bleeding, bottle-trimmed and in despe- 


rate need of medical attention that night, and the 
next morning we appeared handcuffed and barefoot- 
ed before the magistrate, a man called |.1. Duncan, 
and were charged with being in possession of arms 
and ammunition. 

Now, the law says that where persons are charged 
with summary offences bail must be granted, but 
Duncan stated that as far as he was concerned, no 
law could take away his discretion, he did not care 
what the law said; he was granting no bail. That is 
the magistracy. When we talk about magistrates who 
do not even pretend that there is something called 
‘law’ which they must try to serve and uphold, you 
must come to Grenada to understand . It is nothing 
short of a comic pantomime going on in most of the 
courts today. 

So far as the judge (there is only one in Grenada) 
is concerned, elements in the government had been 
expressing open hostility to the judge who used to be 
there up to a couple of weeks ago. He had given a 
number of decisions against the government which 
they were not happy about, and they have been ap- 
plying all sorts of pressure to have him removed. In 
fact, this month he was removed, transferred to An- 
tigua and a new judge has arrived. As | said before, 
judges must be judged more in terms of their class 
outlook rather than their personal integrity, though 
integrity is always an important consideration. 


& military 
power 


Next, the military side of fascism — the military face. 
Since 1967, when the GULP got back into office, 
there have been no less than ten different Commissi 
oners of Police. Some years we might have two, oth- 
er years only one and so on. Ten different Commis- 
sioners of Police in eight years! From 1954 to 1967 
there was only one Commissioner: he somehow or the 
other managed to last thirteen years but once Gairy 
resumed office the new pattern took shape. And the 
vast majority of these Commissioners have been for- 
eigners. Quite obviously, when you bring a foreign- 
er in as Commissioner he has no loyalty to the coun- 
try, no responsibility to the people, so he either does 
what he is told or he goes and for that very reason he 
is a lot easier to control and to remove when he be- 
comes too “manish”. So over the years they have 
just been chopping and changing Commissioners with 
the regularity of the seasons. 

Right now the Commissioner of Police is from 
Nigeria; he has been there with a Deputy Commis- 
sioner, also from Nigeria, for the last three months. 


This seems to have been the result of some arrange- 
ment worked out by Gairy with General Gowon be- 
fore he was overthrown sometime last year. Gairy had 
gone to the Pan-African Congress in Tanzania, which 
again is quite an amazing thing when you think about 
it — imagine Gairy as a Pan-Africanist, and all dressed 
in white. And coming back from the Pan-African Con- 
gress, he stopped off in Nigeria to beg a return passage 
home and to work up this deal with Gowan. A safe 
prediction is that our Nigerian brothers are very un- 
likely to last the duration of their 2 year contract. 

Now, beyond that, there is the question of constant 
victimisation and promotions based on patronage and 
for ‘brutality services’ rendered. A police force in 
fact, which the Duffus Commission of Enquiry, held 
last year into the events in Grenada, found to be en- 
tirely lacking in morals and discipline. This was the 
finding of that Commission of Enquiry. Along with 
the police force, there had been up to 1974 the secret 
police and the infamous mongoose gang. 

Now, as long ago as May 1970, in a very famous 
speech entitled ‘Address on Black Power’, the same 
speech that Comrade Belgrave was referring to when 
he said “If yuh neighbour’s house on fire wet yours”, 
Gairy claimed in effect that there were two Erics in 
the Caribbean, a fast one and a slow one, and he was 
not the slow one. Yes, in that speech in May 1970, he 
announced that he was going to recruit “the roughest 
and toughest rough-necks” he could find — that’s the 
exact quotation — in order to meet steel with steel. 
And he also promised to create what he called ‘Vol- 
untary Intelligence Units for the Protection of Prop- 
erty’. And this, according to him, was to come from 
the propertied and monied classes, people who were 
going to come forward to protect their interests from 
the spectre of Black Power. 

Now, since May 1970 he has created in fact a Night 
Ambush Squad,’a Special Secret Police Squad, then 
he formed what he called Police Aides and finally 
they formed what they called Volunteers for the Pro- 
tection of Human Rights. As you recognise, this is 
similar language to Mussolini and Hitler. They are 
saying that these Volunteers for the Protection of 
Human Rights, all two thousand of them during their 
hey day, were volunteering only to protect the nu- 
man rights of the government and the human rights 
of supporters of the government. And in fact, their 
methods of attack were nine out of ten times design- 
ed to make an impact. It was not a question of catch- 
ing you in the dark and beating you; these beatings 
had to take place in public, in the full view of every- 
body. Obviously, they were trying to tell Grenadians 
something about their future. They were not hiding, 
it was open, it was public, it was brutal. 

And even up to two or three months ago, on 
July 18, one of our comrades, Kenrick Radix, was 
beaten and chopped up in the middle of St George’s. 
Yes, two or three months ago, by some of these same 
people who are now posing as members of a Defence 
Force. They are once more preparing for war. 

And when you talk about a Defence Force in 
Grenada, you are not talking about a Defence Force 


like you have in Trinidad where, at least, so far as the © 
law books are concerned, it is legal. In Grenada, that 
Defence Force has no legality whatsoever. Our laws 
provide for a Grenada Volunteer Constabulary and 
for Rural Constables. But there is no provision under 
the law for this Defence Force, so like the Secret Po- 
lice it is again an entirely illegal creation that operates 
illegally but has the full force, backing an effect of 
the ‘law’. 

Now, this Defence Force continues to be compris- 


ed of criminal elements. In fact, one of the things 
that the Commission of Enquiry found is that no less | 
than sixty four members of the so called ‘Police | 
Aides’ had criminal records. Some of them had as | 
many as 34 previous convictions. And many of these 
same people are now in this Defence Force. So when 
we are talking about legality and illegality we must 
understand that no real attempts are made to disguise, 
to clothe or to hide institutional illegality and brutal- 
ity in Grenada. 
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Let us move on Comrades, to the economic face of 
fascism as it appears in Grenada. Now, Grenada is no 
different to the rest of the Caribbean, except Cuba. 
Like the rest of the Caribbean, the controlling class 
has struck an alliance with would-be local capitalists 
and local compradors. Opposite to that class there is 
of course the broad base of workers — the working 
class. Here you find that unemployment in Grenada 
today is something like 50 percent of the work force. 
If you add underemployment to that, the figure 
would probably pass 65%. Even official documents 
in 1970, when it was supposed to have been a boom 
year because of tourism and a great deal of construc- — 
tion activity, put open unemployment at 17 percent. 
The Government, of course, hides behind what they 
call ‘‘the crisis’ of 1973 and 1974. 

They are unable to do anyhting about unemploy- 
ment, so they have been saying that ‘Jewel’ created | 
the crisis and therefore ‘Jewel’ must solve the unemploy: 
ment problem. And ‘Jewel’ is not even in office yet! 

If we look at the class structure, what we find is 
that the producing class of wage-labourers, people 
engaged in agriculture, in the few factories that we 
have, in manufacturing and so on, these people are 
doomed to a life of social misery, degradation and ex- 
ploitation. The few parasites at the top of course live 
in great luxury. In between these two come the mid- 
dle strata. As with the rest of the Caribbean, they 
have one main social function, and that is to provide 
the supportive machinery for the state, the internati- 
onal bourgeoisie and the local compradors and capi- 
talists. Their main function is to consume and that is 
what they are doing. But in addition to consuming 
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they provide the apparatus of control for the ruling at five or six dollars a tin. A straight case of depen- 


class. dent economy — an economy totally controlled by 
Now, there are exceptions to this within the mid- outside forces. 
dle strata. There are, in the Grenada situation, many The few compradors (if we can so call them) we 
elements of that middle strata that can be neutralised have at home do not even understand the basics of 
and there are certainly elements of the middle class capitalism. They seem incapable of understanding 
who are, quite frankly, as fed up with capitalism as that with a little money, a little organisation and a 
the working class. In other words, they can be won few ideas money can be channelled in agro-industry. 
over to tne working class. And efforts, in our view, They seem totally barren of ideas and are mainly con- 
have to be made to do precisely this. cerned to break off ninety-five cents profit or a dol- 
When we look at the question of foreign control lar profit or whatever they can get on a tin of corned 
of the economy, what we find at home is that the beef or a pound of saltfish, put that in their pockets 
multi-national corporations dominate and control and then call themselves “‘big capitalist’. But perhaps 
the areas of banking, insurance companies and tour- it is as well that they do not understand! 
ism. There are 5 international banks operating there. Comrades, from all of this we can conclude that 
There are no fewer than 66 registered insurance com- neo-fascism is fairly well entrenched in Grenada. En- 
panies in Grenada — sixty-six! But yet they tell us trenched, not in the sense that people are consciously 
that we are poor, small, worth nothing, and without and publicly and actively articulating a philosophy of 
money and all that. And yet they have sixty-six of fascism, that is to say, they are not saying they are 
those companies in Grenada. What are they doing fascist, but what they are doing tells us that they are 
there? fascist or neo-fascist in outlook. And this in reality is 
In the hotel business, of the fifteen or so hotels, the only way to assess and judge fascists and fascism. 
| | one of them, Holiday Inn, alone controls sixty per- It does not matter what comes out of the mouths 
cent of the total bed space available. In agriculture, of politicians, it is a question of what they do in prac- 
| | there isa monopoly by Geest of our bananas. With tice. It is what their social practice is, that will deter- 
| | cocoa and nutmegs, we ship these raw crops up to mine whether objectively they are or are not fascists, 
England where they are processed, packed into tins regardless of whether they believe subjectively that 
and shipped back to us. We are not engaged in any they are the greatest democrats since Locke or Rous- 
form of agro-industrialisation. seau. And this, Comrades is the situation in Grenada 
When our cocoa farmer picks his cocoa pod off the in terms of fascism. 
cocoa tree, he has to sell it to the Cocoa Association 
| | which in turn sells to agents in England. These agents 
then sell to manufacturers who package or tin the 
cocoa, call it Ovaltine or Chocolate or Cadburys or 
Fry’s or Milo or whatever and return it to be bought 


Peoples Liberation Army, Grenada taken by Angus Thompson 


The Alliance of the Black Parents Move- 
ment, the Black Youth Movement, Race 
Today Collective and Bradford Black 
Collective, published the following state- 
ment in response to events in Grenada. 


The New Jewel Movement, led by 
Maurice Bishop, has today, March 13, 
1979, seized power from one of the most 
corrupt and repressive governments in 
the Caribbean. 

The movement against this regime 
emerged at a high point on January 21, 
1974. Public meetings of thousands of 
people and, what was in effect, a gen- 
eral strike, represented the mass oppos- 
tion to the Gairy regime. Within that 
struggle, the New Jewel Movement 
quite successfully organised institutions 
of popular power, culminating in a 
Constituent Assembly. These organisa- 
tions of the people experienced a set 
back in the only way that they could 
have. Eric Gairy unleashed his Mongoose 
Gang of murderers, and thugs on them. 
Innocent Belmar, then an assistant 
Chief of Police, was the leader of the 
Mongoose Gang. 

The situation became so critical that 
the Caribbean Conference of Churches 
intervened in the Grenada crisis. They 
appointed a commission of enquiry 
(headed by Judge Duffus of Jamaica), 
which confirmed the corrupt practices 
of Gairy and his party. With his increas- 
ing isolation, Gairy turned for military 
and economic support to the most hated 
government of the American continent — 
the Pinochet regime in Chile. Gairy also 
turned to Mafia elements in the US. 

By December 1976, GULP (the 
Grenada United Labour Party), under 
Gairy’s leadership, had to face the 
electorate to ratify the policies he was 
pursuing. NJM formed an alliance with 
reactionary elements, with whom they 
would not normally have associated, in 
order to contain Gairy’s fascist policies. 
In the elections, the Alliance, in which 
NJM was the leading group, won six 
seats. Gairy won nine. Of these nine 
seats, three were contested because Gairy 
had breached the electoral principles. 
Those seats were ‘won’ with small 
majorities. 

Since then the NJM has used its par- 
limentary status to campaign on behalf 
of the independent struggles of workers 
and peasants. The latest of these has 
been the struggle by workers of Barclays 
Bank in Grenada to win recognition for 
their union, increased wages and better 
working conditions. The Gairy regime 
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made the full machinery of his repressive 
state available to Barclay’s management 
to defeat the struggle of the bank workers. 

It is perhaps this struggle which placed 
the final nail in Gairy’s coffin. It was the 

last straw to break the camel's back. 

The campaign, led by the NJM, could 
find little parliamentary expression be- 
cause Gairy refused to adhere to normal 
parliamentary practice. That gave the NJM, 
with its popular base and popular support, 
the moral authority to seize power on 
March 13 1979. 

It is this movement, the New Jewel 
Movement, whose history is known to us 
that we — the members of the Black Par- 
ents Movement, the Black Youth Move- 
ment, the Race Today Collective and the 
Bradford Black Collective — support. 

What has been Gairy’s response to the 
victory of the New Jewel Movement? He 
has called for ammunition and troops 
from the United States and Britain to as- 
sist him in attacking the revolutionary 
forces, thereby spilling more blood than 
he already has done in Grenada social life 
and politics. He has gone on record as say- 
ing ‘the last 24 years people have tried to 
get rid of me, but lots of them, that have 
tried, are lying in the cemetry”’. 

The Black Parents Movement, the Black 
Youth Movement, the Race Today Col- 
lective and the Bradford Black Collect- 

ive demand: 

1. No foreign intervention in Grenada. 

2. The British, American and Venez- 
uelan governments must not inter- 
fere as they did in Trinidad and To- 
bago in 1970. 

3. Immediate recognition by all Carib- 
bean governments of the new Gren- 
ada government, led by Prime Min- 
ister Maurice Bishop. 

4. Immediate recognition by the Bri- 
tish and American governments. 

Victory to the New Jewel Movement! 
Victory to the Caribbean peoples! 
Power to the workers and peasants in 
Grenada! 

What you can do: 

The BPM, the BYM the Race Today 
Collective and the Bradford Black Collec- 
tive have sent telegrams to Prime Minister 
Callaghan, to the US Secretary of State, 
Cyrus Vance, and to Caribbean organisa- 
tions outlining our demands. 

We urge you to send telegrams and let- 
ters containing the demands we have out- 
lined. 

Please send copies to: 

The Black Parents Movement, 
57 Victoria Road, 

London N4 3SN. 


) 


Maurice Bishop Prime Minister of Grenada 


In the May 1974 issue of ‘Race Today’, 
Maurice Bishop, then a member of the 

1 New Jewel Movement, now Prime Minister 
of the Revolutionary Government of 

| Grenada, described, in a interview, the 

| origins of the New Jewel Movement and 

| its perspectives for a new Grenadian 

| society. 

It is much more relevant now than it 

4) was in May 1974. 


Could you begin with the origins of the 
New Jewel Movement. 


NJM is a combination of two separate 
organisations. The first is Jewel which 
stands for Joint Endeavour for Welfare, 
Education and Liberation. That was 
started in March 1972, one month after 
the last general el elections, pretty much 
because people were dissatisfied with the 
r $s of the election and wanted to begin 
to search for new political forms and begin 
to experiment with new ways of dealing 
with the situation. Eunison Whiteman 
(who ran in the 1972 election as a candi- 
date for Herbert Blaize’s Opposition 
Grenada National Party) was the principal 
figure in starting Jewel. 

‘Then there was Teddy Victor, 
Sebastian Thomas — all people who have 
come from St. David’s, one of the parishes 
of the country. Eunison is a teacher, a 
Victor is an ex-policeman. Sebastian 
omas Is a proprietor. 

ow their aim basically was to do 
three things. They wanted first of all to 
run a weekly newspaper, The Jewel’; 
secondly, to engage in Co- operative farm- 
ing; and thirdly, to to engage i in-social and 
cultural activities. For example, they 
organised football competitions and 
things like that. The paper, though 
became very popular and very successful. 
And therefore, although they started 
off with a very, in their minds, non-politi- 
cal kind of bias and with a limited circula- 
tion, they found that they began to 
expand a bit and began to engage in more 
political issues in the sense of more 
analysis and so on. 


GOVERNMENT 
BY POPULAR 
POWER 


In October 1972, another organisation 
was formed called MAPP — Movement. for 


Assemblies of the People. Well that 


‘involved myself, Kenrick Radix (another 


lawyer), and - there were a couple of teach- 
ers whose names | better don’t call be- 
cause they’re in the civil service. 


What was MAPP all about. What was the 
motivation behind MAPP. 


Well MAPP was right from the start a 
political organisation, in the sense that it 
decided that what was required in 
Grenada, at this point, was a political 
organisation which could deal with the 
realities of seizing power from out of the 
hands of the Gairy regime. 

The reason for the name Assemblies 
of the People, relates to the political 
form which the movement was recom- 
people in | MAPP were pre pretty ¢ v close ; lose and 
kept having n meetings. Eunison Whit Whiteman, 
in particular, very often sat in on weekly 


meetings of | MAPP and i in fact in March 


1973 there was z ntion held j jn 
St. David's at which it was decided that 


the two organisations would merge, 

~~ They did, in fact, merge and adopted 
the name New Jewel Movement. Now 
that new organisation became NJM and 
decided to use the issue of Independence 
as the main agitational basis around which 
they would begin to organise the country. 


So from the start MAPP was an opposition 


political party, 


Pie a eS 
Well .... not Party, because MAPP’s 


initial position in fact was to spend a 
great deal of its time criticising very 
severely the present electoral party poli- 
tical system we operate. 

We saw the possibility of power being 
transferred, in fact, without necessarily 
the need for holding an election. So it was 
not a Party in that sense but definitely a 
political organisation with a very definite 
political aim. 
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Could you spell that out some more. 
What do you mean by transferring power 
without an election. 


Well, our view is that electoral politics 
represent one form of politics. There’s 
also another form, which loosely speaking 
you can call people’s politics, whereby, 
for example, people can take the road, 
can take to street marches and demonstra- 
tions and that kind of thing and advocate 
the shutdown, civil disobedience, call on 
the government to resign and in that way 
in fact make a government dissolve... . 


But this would be a strategy in political 
organisation, wouldn‘t it. |! mean, It 
wouldn‘t be a permanent form of politics. 


Well, quite. But our position, in fact, 
based on Assemblies of the People, is 
that elections in the sense of the elections 
we now know would be replaced by 
Assemblies. 

This is based very broadly speaking on 
the Tanzanian system. We envisage a 
system which would have village assem- 
blies and workers’ assemblies. 

In other words, politics where you live 
and politics where you work. The village 
assemblies would in turn elect parish 


assemblies and the village assemblies 
would also elect representatives to a 


National Assembly. 

The National Assembly would be the 
government of the country. But the 
National Assembly would appoint or 
elect from its own members a National 
Assembly Council which would in effect 
be the present Cabinet you have. 


Well, the charge of communism has 
been levelled against you. Are you in fact 
operating with a specific ideology. 


We don’t accept that an ideology has to 
be specific in the sense that you have to 
accept one of the given labels. | mean, 
if for example you say you are socialist, 
the obvious question is what does that 
mean? Are you a national socialist? 
Democratic Socialist? Labour Party 
Socialist? | mean that has come to mean 
virtually nothing. 


Is it possible then that you're thinking 

about or trying to create some political 
form that is peculiar to Grenada or the 
Caribbean region. 


To a great extent, yes. This isn’t to say 
that we are pragmatic in the worse sense 
of that word; that we are just moving 
with any tide. We have very definite 
views on, for example, what must be 
done with the political apparatus, with 
the state apparatus. And these are views 
which we intend to implement. 


SOMETHING 
ISROTTENIN 


THE STATE OF 


Teachers are moving into the mainstream 
of the anti-colonial struggle in the island 


state of Antigua. 
The Antiguan Union of Teachers had 


been dormant for sometime, onlv to be 
revived, in the last year, under a new re- 
gime. The union issued a full package for 
negotiations with officials in the Ministry 
of Education. The package contained de- 
mands for higher wages, transportation al- 
lowances and other benefits. The union 
also launched a publication, ‘New Teach- 
er’, whose editorial policy is highly criti- 
cal of the local, colonial education 
system. 

In the midst of negotiations, Juno 
Samuel, the new president, was arbitarily 
transferred out of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion to a position, alien to his training 
and qualifications, in the Ministry of 
Economic Development and Tourism. 

Under the Antiguan constitution, the 
Public Service Commission has the power 
to transfer public servants. The PSC, how- 
ever, is nothing but a rubber stamp insti- 
tution which has to follow the directions 
of government ministers. 

Firstly, the president was not consul- 
ted about his new post. He received a let- 
ter on December 31, 1977, ordering 
him to report to work at the Ministry of 
Economic Development and Tourism on 
January 2 1978. Although teachers have 
been transferred in the past, they were 
transferred within the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. Those who were transferred outside 
of Education consented after consulta- 
tion. 

Furthermore, Juno Samuel is the first 
president of the Antiguan Union of Tea- 
chers to be transferred out of the Minis- 
try of Education. It is customary for the 
government to transfer a public servant 
from an established post to another estab- 
lished one. A special post had to be 
created for Samuel in the Ministry of 
Economic Development. 

A few weeks after the notification was 
sent, Samuel received a letter from his 


ANTIGUA 


new Permanent Secretary advising him 
‘not to attend any meetings outside his 
assigned duties’. In other words, he was 
not to attend any union meetings. 

After months of fruitless correspondence 


and discussions with the Public Service 
Commission, the Ministry of Education 
and the Premier, 13 teachers picketed 
two government ministries on June 7 
1978, to protest the transfer of their 
president. The pickets were arrested and 
charged with an 1874 colonial law, 
“watching and besetting’. The case of the 
13 teachers was dismissed by the magis- 
trate on June 12. The police appealed, 
and the Appeal Court, in December, de- 
ferred the case until March 9, 1979. 

The 13 teachers were interdicted for 
six months in what was described as the 
best interests of the public service. They 
were paid, for six months, 20% of their 
salaries. Previously, civil servants, in a 
similar position, were paid no less than 
50% and in some cases 75%. 

On June 19, school children entered 
the struggle, protesting the arrests and 
interdiction of their teachers. They, toa, 
faced the brutality of the police. 

in December last year, 23 teachers 
picketed government ministries, protest- 
ing against the transfer of their president 
and the continued suspension of their 13 
colleagues. The teachers were again arres- 
ted, beaten by the police and charged 
with “watching and besetting’’ and 
obstruction. Doctors and lawyers were 
refused access to those arrested, even 
though some of them were seriously in- 
jured. Food was refused for seven hours, 
as was bail until the following morning. 

On January 1, 1979, eight teachers 
received letters from the Chief Establish- 
ment Officer, informing them that the 
Public Service Commission had ‘retired 
them in the public interest’. 

On the following day, the Premier, 
Vere Bird, in an address to the nation, 
confirmed that he had instructed the 


Public Service Commission to dismiss the 


eight teachers.. 

The teachers were dismissed under 
section 16 of Statutory Rules and Order 
No 13 of 1979 of the constitution of 
Antigua. However, this section clearly 
states that public officers must be first 
judged guilty of a criminal offence by a 
court. None of the eight teachers were 
judged guilty of any crime. The dismis- 
sals were, therefore, not only arbitrary 
and unjust, but illegal. A strike has since 
been called by the union. 

The teaching fraternity soon discov- 
ered that a struggle, limited to themselves, 
would have little impact on a repressive, 
colonial state. Together with the 
Antiguan Workers Union, and the 
Antigua Caribbean Liberation Movement, 
the Antiguan Union of Teachers called 
for a day of solidarity with teachers on 
Tuesday, February 27 1979. Workers 
were called upon to stay away from 
work, shopkeepers were mobilised to 
close their shops. A grand mobilisation of 
the Antiguan people would proceed to 
march from the headquarters of the 
Antiguan Union of Teachers, Market 
Place in the capital, St Johns. 

All this within weeks of a successful 
struggle to expel the American based 


multi-national company, Space Research, 
from the shores of Antigua. Space 
Research, the Antiguan people discover+ 
ed, was using Antigua as a base for the il- 
legal shipment of arms to South Africa. 
A successful campaign forced the 
Antiguan Government to expel Space 
Research from the country. 

One snag remained though. In accor- 
dance with the Public Order Act 1972, 
passed in the Antiguan legislature, the 
Police Commissioner has the power to 
sanction and regulate public meetings and 
public marches. The organisers of a de- 
monstration must apply, so the Act says, 
to the Commissioner for permission to 
demonstrate. 

The organisers of the February 27 de- 
monstration complied. The Commissio- 
ner, Wright George, having received the 
letter of application, at once violated the 
terms of the Act. He chose not to reply, 
He did something else. Wright made use 
of the government controlled radio 
station to intorm the nation that the 
march was illegal and he would use all the 
force at his disposal to suppress it. He fol- 
lowed this statement with a letter in the 
same tone and with the same content to 
the organisers. 


‘ 


RESIST POLIC 
BRUTALITY 


The organisers responded to the 
Commissioner, now popularly known as 
Wrong George. They referred him to a 
“breach of law on your part’. They con- 
tinued: ‘‘Before you have granted us per- 
nission to march, you have already de- 
termined that the march is illegal. That 
is definitely out of order, completely 
wrong in common sense and law”. 


“If you had already refused us permis- 
sion to march, then you could have 
written that the march is illegal...... 
what you have written constitutes an 

a priori judgement which is outside the 

scope of the discretion given you by 

the law and constitutes an abuse of the 
powers vested in you.” 

The Police Commissioner was cornered 
and the organisers tightened the screws: 
‘\Ne wish to draw your attention to the 
judgement of Justice Adams on the very 
same Public Act 1972”. 

“Justice Adams wrote”’, the organisers 
insisted “‘that the Commissioner of Police 
has the power to regulate public meetings 
and public marches...... that this point 
must not be employed as a power to ema- 
sculate: Please note that well’’, they warn- 
ed. “‘Further, the judge pointed out that 
the court must look closely at any 
attempt to emasculate”’. 

George was wrong in law and common 
sense. He was not regulating. He was 
clearly emasculating. Not only that, an 
Antiguan son of the working class found 
himself on the side of colonial reaction. 
Ten thousand Antiguan citizens confirm- 
ed this. They gathered at Market Place on 
February 27, Public Order Act or no! 

Having marched for a distance of 
twenty yards, out came the tear gas and 
police clubs. The demonstrators were at- 
tacked with the tull might of state power, 
occupied now by the Antigua Labour 
Party and its industrial wing, the Antigua 
Trades and Labour Union. 

Several arrests were made and the pris- 
oners bailed, except two — Tim Hector, 
Chairman of the Antigua Caribbean Lib- 
eration Movement and Juno Samuel, Pres- 
ident of the Antigua-Union of Teachers. 

Both were charged with organising, 
taking part and leading a march. Secona- 
ly, with inciting a march. They were re- 
fused bail and remanded in custody. That 
was on Wednesday, February 28. They ap- 
peared in court once more on Tuesday, 
March 6 and were again refused bail. 

Government lackeys have been boas- 
ting that Samuel and Hector will be im- 
prisoned until the trial date in April when 
they will be called to trial and sentenced 
to one year’s imprisonment. A priori jus- 
tice indeed! 

We call on our readership to flood the 
office of the Premier of Antigua with 
protests. Copies of protests should be 
sent to Race Today, 74 Shakespeare Road, 
London SE24 OPT. 


BACKLASH 


THE ANTIGUAN 
CONNECTION 


In last month's issue of ‘Race Today’, 
we reported just how the multinational 
company, Space Research Corporation, 
used Antigua, a British colony, as a 
staging post for illegal arms shipments 
to Southern Africa. All evidence pointed 
to the complicity of the American and 
British governments in this arms trade. 
In the face of local and international 
protests, Space Research Corporation 
hired an American State Department sec- 


urity agent, Warren Hart, to assassinate one 


of the leaders of the local protest move- 
ment, Tim Hector, the Chairman of the 
Antigua Caribbean Liberation Movement. 

An officer of the Antigua Defence 
Force, a Sergeant-Major Maurice James, 
was involved on the orders of Warren 
Hart, in removing to safety the weapons 
to be used in the assassination. Britain 
is responsible for the Antigua Defence 
Force. 

A vigilant and alert Antiguan pop- 
ulation was able to foil the assassination 
attempts and with vocal protests from 
abroad, the Antiguan government was 
forced to expel Space Research Corp- 
oration from the country. Warren Hart 
was deemed a prohibited immigrant. 

Below, we publish an exchange of 
correspondence between Member of 
Parliament, Alex Lyon, and the 
Foreign Office on this issue and 
telegrams of protest sent from Britain 
to the Antigua government. 


To Vere Bird 
Premier of Antigua 
West Indies 


| request that the government of Antigua 
take urgent measures to protect the life 
of Tim Hector and prevent his assassin- 
ation, and that the activities of Space 
Research in Antigua be thoroughly inves- 
tigated so as to prevent any further arms 


going to the South African government. 


John La Rose 
London UK 
November 1978 


Brought to my attention the plot to 
assassinate ACLM Chairman, Tim Hector, 
for his part in exposing Space Research 
issue. 

Understand that your government is 
in complicity. Demand maximum protec- 
tion for Hector’s life and immediate de- 
portation of assassin, Warren Hart. Space 
Research must go. 

Darcus Howe 
Editor Race Today 
London UK 


We demand: 
That your government protect the life 
of ACLM Chairman Tim Hector from 
Space Research assassination attempt. 
That the assassin Warren Hart be de- 
ported. 

Space Research must go. 


Bradford Black Collective 
Bradford UK 


The Rt. Hon. Dr. David Owen, MP 
Secretary of State for Foreign and 
Commonwealth Affairs 

Dear David 

Mr. Darcus Howe of ‘Race Today’ tells 
me that there is now good evidence that 
the defence forces in Antigua have been 
involved in a plot to assassinate the chair- 
man of the Antiguan Caribbean Libera 
tion Movement, Mr. Tim Hector, follow- 


ing the revelations on Panorama about 
provision of military equipment to South 
Africa via Antigua. 

Could you tell me:- 

(1) Whether the allegations of involve- 
ment in the plot are correct? 


(2) Ifso, what steps are you taking to 
deal with the matter? 

(3) | What steps are the Government 
taking to deal with the matters 
raised in the Panorama programme? 

Yours sincerely 

Alex Lyon 

House of Commons 

London 

5 December.1978 


Dear Alex, 
David Owen has asked me to thank you 
for your letter of 5 December about 
Antigua. 

Mr Hector has alleged that the Space 
Research Corporation (SRC), the organ- 
isation at the centre of the Panorama pro- 
gramme’s investigation, are plotting to 
assassinate him. He has made this allega- 
tion in letters he has written to David 
Owen and the Premier of Antigua, 
amongst others, and has handed out 
copies of these letters on the streets of 
Antigua. | was not aware that the accusa- 
tions included the Antigua Defence 
Force. 


The answer to your first question is 
that we do not know whether Mr Hector’s 
claims are justified or not. He repeated 
them to the Deputy British Government 
Representative in Antigua (Mr Thow) 
last month, who advised him to contact 
the appropriate Antiguan authorities. 
Mr Thow also mentioned the matter to 
the Antiguan Attorney General. 

Antigua, as an Associated State, is 
responsible for its own internal govern- 
ment. Intervention on our part in a do- 
mestic matter of this kind, therefore, 
does not arise (to answer your second 
question). 

As regards the Panorama programme 
itself, (your third question), we are in 
touch with the Antiguan, US and Cana- 


dian Governments. We have handed over 
to the Antigua Government, for whose 
external affairs we are still responsible, a 
transcript of the programme and have 
asked for their comments which we ex- 
pect to receive later this month. In the 
light of their findings, we shall then con- 
sider what further action we should take. 
As you may know, the Antigua Govern- 
ment announced on 22 November that 
they had instructed the SRC to phase out 
their operations in Antigua. 

Similar allegations to those in the pro- 
gramme were made last year by Mr 
Joshua Nkomo and subsequently by Mr 
Hector. As a result, the Antigua Govern- 
ment looked into the situation and pub- 
lished a report with its findings in April. 


to publish their own newspaper ‘The 
Workers Guardian’ with the assistance of 
the Oilfield Workers Trade Union. 


Below we publish messages of support 
from Britain to the 39th annual conference 
of the OWTU and the Guardian workers. 


Its main conclusion, which we saw no 
reason to doubt at the time, was that the 
SRC were not supplying arms to South- 
ern Africa through Antigua. 

Ted Rowlands 

Foreign and Commonwealth Office 


London 
18 December 1978 


FORGING A 


COMMON FRONT 


In October of last year, a delegation 
from the Oilfield Workers Trade Union 

in Trinidad and Tobago, led by the 
President General, George Weekes, 

visited Britain. 

Speaking to an invited audience in 
Brixton, Weekes called for mutual sol- 
idarity between the struggles of the black 
working classes in Britian and the liber- 
ation struggles of the workers in the 
newspaper industry who were locked out 
when the management of ‘The Guardian’ 
newspaper refused to negotiate workers’ 
demands for increases in wages. 

As we go to press ‘Guardian’ workers 
remain locked out and they have taken 
the important step of using their skills 


Bank and General Workers Trade Union 
Charlotte Street 

Port of Spain 

Trinidad 
West Indies 


We salute your struggles to win from the 
‘Guardian’ newspaper management in- 
creased benefits for the workers in that 
industry. 

We join you in common solidarity in 
your fight against the colonial authorities 
who are determined to rob black labour 
internationally of the ground we have 
managed to win in our centuries of in- 
surrections and military struggle. 

We share an international experience 
which leads us to stand with you in the 
impending battle for the seizure of poli- 
tical power from our colonial oppressors. 


Race Today Collective 
London England 
February 1979 


To Oilfield Workers Trade Union 
San Fernando 
Trinidad 


Dear Comrades, 
The Black Parents Movement, a sec- 
tion of the black working class in Britain, 
congratulates you on achieving another 
congress, the congress of a leading sec- 

tion of the workers of Trinidad & 
Tobago. 

Our movement, and the Alliance of 
which we are part together with the 
Black Youth Movement, the Race Today 
Collective and Bradford Black Collec- 
tive see the need for establishing a 
Common Front of Mutual Solidarity 


and Struggle. This will unite the people 
of Caribbean origin abroad — especially 
in Britain, the USA and Canada — to 
fight against our oppression and to strug- 
gle for the workers’ and people’s power, 
along with the workers and people of the 
Caribbean. 

Our strength abroad resides not only 
in our own numbers and organisation 
but also in the positions of power and in- 
fluence the black working class and com- 
munities have won in these societies and 
the perspective we hold on the general 
struggles of these societies in the heart- 
land of imperialist power. 

We pay close and detailed attention 
to events in the Caribbean and we en- 
courage you to do the same with our 
struggles abroad. 

The black working class in Britain face 
many problems with the police, with ed- 
ucation and school authorities, with the 
housing authorities, with employers and . 
with the State. Unemployment among 
black youth runs at about 40%. The 
black youth have also been programmed 
for the worst jobs and they have rejected 
this. 

But we are not victims. We have also 
fought and won many victories and cap- 
tured positions from which to wage fur- 
ther battles. Some of these battles — in 
Carnival 1976 and 1977, in Grunwick, in 
Haringey, in Imperial Typewriters, at 
Fords, in the courts with the police, in 
the factories, streets and schools — have 
become well known. So too have your 
struggles, especially since 1962, when the 
Rebels led by George Weekes captured 
power in the O.W.T.U. with the help and 
support of radical and revolutionary 
groups in Trinidad. 

Nor do we forget the glorious days of 
June 19th 1937 and the decades of work- 
ing class experience since then. 

We join hands in this spirit, linking 
past with present, present with future. 
Let us move forward to the Common 
Front of Mutual Solidarity and Struggle 
and to Workers Power. 

Signed — John La Rose 
Co-ordinating Council 
Black Parents Movement 
London 

England 

November 1978 
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BECOME A FIGHTING SUBSCRIBER 
Pay £5.00 or more for your annual sub- 
scription instead of the normal rate. You 
will not only receive Race Today but also 
RACE TODAY PUBLICATIONS 


Annual subscription: 
Britain £3.00 
Abroad £4.00 or $11.00 US 


Please make me a fighting subscriber/sub- 
scriber to Race Today 
| enclose 


send to Race Today 74, Shakespeare Road, 
London SE24 OPT 


Vacancies 


HAREHILLS AND CHAPELTOWN 
LAW CENTRE 


Requires legal community worker to join 
small staff: multi racial inner city area of 
| Leeds. 


Application by 31st March, to: 
25 Chapeltown Road, Leeds 7 or 
phone 0532 629055. 


TOWER HAMLETS LAW 
CENTRE 


We are looking for a lawyer who is able 
to speak Bengali to join our Race Unit, 
which is currently staffed by three work- 
ers, and provides a legal resource to the 
Bengali community living throughout 
Tower Hamlets. 

Application form and job description 
from Tower Hamlets Law Centre, 341 
Commercial Road, London El 2PS; 
phone 790 6311. 

Closing date: March 1st. 


NEWHAM RIGHTS CENTRE 
SOLICITOR 

Newham Rights Centre, a Community 
Law Centre in the East End of London, 
needs a Solicitor. Experience in Housing 
Law would be an advantage. Interesting 
opportunity to become involved in group 
test cases and community legal work. 
Please apply with a full C.V. giving de- 
tails of your legal experience and reasons 
for applying to 309 Barking Road, 
London, E.6. 

(No application forms or written details 
will be supplied but if you wish to discuss 
the post please ring Jon Rosser or Roger 
Burridge on 01-471 8226) 


Advertising 


Display rates 


Full page £80.00 
Half page £44.00 
Quarter page £22.00 
Classified 


10p a word or £6.00 a single column inch 


Typesetting 


Fast, efficient and competent 
Rates: £3.00 per 1,000 wads. unjustified 
£5.00 per 1,000 wds. justified 


Phone 01-737 2268 


ISLINGTON TASK FORCE 


Requires fourth team member for work 
with pensioners — supporting pensioners’ 
action group, welfare rights advice, volun- 
teer organising and liaison with other vol- 
untary organisations. Commitment to 
collective working essential. | 
Salary — £3,732 p.a. 
For job description contact 10 Corsica 
Street, London, N5. Tel: 01-359 0056/7 
Closing date: 9th March 


ee 
THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 


Project Officer in Race Relations 
Education 


This is a new post in the area of continu- 
ing education, to investigate possible 
educational materials in conjunction with — 
user groups and other interested bodies 
in the area of race relations. The project 
officer will be responsible for liaising 
with potential funding bodies and formu- 
lating proposals leading to the develop- 
ment of practical initiatives in adult 
education. 


Applicants should preferably have prac- 
tical and administrative experience in 
wroking with adult multi-racial groups 
and with ethnic minorities, and an educa- 
tional background in one of. the areas 
germane to the field of race relations. 
Some teaching experience would be an 
advantage. ; 


The appointment is for two years. It will 
be made at an appropriate point on the 
scale £3,883 — £6,555 and will be super 
annuable. 


Application forms and further particu- 
lars are available, by postcard request 
please, from The Recruitment Office 
(JD3754/). The Open University, P.O. 
Box 75, Walton Hall, Milton Keynes, 

MK7 6AL or telephone Milton Keynes 
63404: there is a 24 hour answering ser- 
vice on 63868. 


THE ANTI-NAZI LEAGUE AND > 
THE STRUGGLE AGAINST 
RACISM 


New pamphlet explaining why the ANL 
cannot combat racism, and how to build 
an anti-racist movement. Now reprinted 
with a postscript on the debacle at Brid 
Lane. First edition sold out in one mon 


Price: 20p + p&p 10 copies post free 
From: RCG Publications Ltd. 


49 Railton Road, London SE24 
OLN. 


IBM COMPOSER FOR SALE 


for details ring Race Today, 737 2268. 


‘Dread, Beat an’ Blood 


Dear Race Today, 

The BBC has withdrawn the film ‘Dread, 
Beat an’ Blood’, about the poetry and po- 
litics of the black writer Linton Kwesi 
Johnson, on the grounds that it contains 
material too sensitive to be broadcast 

just before a general election. 

To anyone familiar with the absurdi- 
ties committed in the name of politically 
balanced broadcasting, this decision will 
come as no surprise, since a certain be- 
mused cynicism has now become part of 
the basic defence mechanism of many 
people working in the media. 

No wonder, when the idea of balance 
allows for the censorship of one of the 
most powerfully articulate members of 
a community which up to now has been 
consistently misrepresented by the 
media. 

If BBC programmers can get away 
with this, what will we let them get away 
with next? 

Yours sincerely, 
Nicholas Pole, 
London NW8. 


The case of Abdul Azad 


Dear Race Today, 
I am writing to let you know about the 
case of Abdul Azad of Oldham. 

Abdul is a 17 year old Bengali youth 
from Oldham who was detained on sus- 
picion of being an illegal immigrant, 
first at Oldham Police Headquarters and 
then at Risley Remand Centre. 

As professionals who deal with immi- 
gration cases, we are all aware of the pro- 
blem of detention under the immigration 
laws. However, there are a number of 
reasons why this case is different from 
others and why you can help us to win 
this case. Perhaps also we can help you 
by sharing with you our experiences of 
this particular case which has so far met 
with some success. 

Firstly, the case has aroused a lot of 
public sympathy as he was arrested with- 
in twenty four hours of the brutal death 
of his mother. 

Secondly, the concerted efforts of the 
Bangladesh Association, Abdul Azad De- 
fence Committee, Council for Racial 
Equality and other interested bo- 
dies in arranging protest rallies and 
meetings have kept the case in the pub- 
lic eye for the past six months. 

Thirdly, due to sustained pressure 
from the Bangladesh Association, the 
§ Joint Council for the Welfare of Immi- 
grants and his M.P. Michael Meacher, 
Abdul has been released twice from 
Risley. 

So the Abdul Azad case is different 
in that through persistent public cam- 
paigning we have managed to get the de- 
portation order temporarily lifted. 
However, the threat of deportation is 
still there. 

The Abdul Azad Defence Commitee 
have decided to circulate details of the 
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case nationally to call for support in de- 
manding that the order be lifted and that 
he be allowed to live in peace in Oldham 
with his family as he has lived for the 
past five years, 

If you would like any further infor- 
mation, please do not hesitate to contact 
Oldham C.R.E., New Vale House, 
Greaves Street, Oldham. Tel. 061 624 
0505 Ext. 4743. 

Yours sincerely, 
Janet S Garner, 
Assistant Community Relations Officer. 


Crisis in St. Vincent 


Dear Race Today, . 
We would like to inform you that our 
country is in the grip of a National Crisis. 
On 13 April, our volcano began to erupt 
and about 15,000 people in the danger 
zone of the volcano had to be evacuated. 
They are now camping in over 60 camps 
in the so-called ‘safe areas’ of the country 
The majority of the people affected 
are those resident in the northwestern 
and northeastern sides of the country, 
areas of strong support for our Party. 


These areas are the most poverty-stricken 
areas of the country and even in normal 
times, life is extremely hard for these 
people. Within this area, homes, animals 
and crops have already been destroyed 
and the worst is yet to come. It will take 
a good time before the people will be 
able to settle down to normal life again. 
At present our Party has almost ex- 
hausted all its financial resources in 


assisting the people from the danger zone. 


Our Party is therefore appealing to all 
fraternal parties and organisations to 
assist us in whatever way they can in this 
national crisis. 

We also believe that it would be good 
for fraternal parties and organisations 
to send cables to our Party and the 
honourable Premier whose address is as 
follows: 

Hon. Premier, 

R.M. Cato, 

Premier’s Office, 

Kingstown, 

St. Vincent. 

Fraternally yours, 
Renwick Rose, 

General Secretary, 
Yulimo, 

Kingstown, St. Vincent, 


THE NEW ALBUM 
BY LINTON KWESI 
JOHNSON 


“FORCES OF VICTORY’ 
OUT ON THE ISLAND LABEL 


:.. His first album we greeted as the 
authentic voice of the dreads inna 
Inglan, the young black dispossessed 
intent on repossessing. He has now be- 
~ come a leading voice without losing 
_ the authenticity, struggling with the 
black reality, holding the clarity. 
It’s the only album | know that 
takes sides elegantly. Difficult for 
any listener not to take sides with 
it.’ 

Race Today April/May ’79 
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In the Backlash columns of this issue, the difficulties 
facing the Grenada Revolution are articulated by the 
participants themselves. 

Firstly, the Prime Minister, Maurice Bishop, tells 
us that the government of the United States is dicta- 
ting to the People’s Revolutionary Government that 
they should seek no aid from Cuba. This has been fol- 
lowed, in the last few days, with an announcement 
by Prime Minister Bishop that the CIA is organising 
a three-stage plot against the new regime. The first 
stage, we are informed, takes the form of subversive 
propaganda aimed at dissuading tourists from visit- 
ing the island, thereby robbing the Grenada Treas- 
ury of much needed foreign currency. The second 
stage will take the form of a series of fires at major 
public buildings. Already, two such fires have been 
reported. And finally, leading members of the 
Peoples Revolutionary Government are to be exe- 
cuted. 

This comes as no surprise to those of us here in the 
United Kingdom who have expressed solidarity and 
support for the revolutionary overthrow of Gairyism. 
Any social and political movement in the Caribbean 
which seeks to break the stranglehold of US imperi- 
alism in the region is bound to be faced with the mil- 


Through their Prime Minister, Maurice Bishop, the 
people of Grenada have given us the lead. They will 
seek assistance from whichever country offers it and 
to hell with the USA. That attitude is good enough 
for us. The Alliance of organisations of which Race 
Today is a part will continue to mobilise opposition 
to attempts by the USA and other forces 
to subvert the process which leads to workers and 
peasants power in Grenada and the rest of the Carib- 
bean. 

Of equal importance is the task of transforming 
the colonial economy inherited from the Gairy 
regime. Minister of Labour, Selwyn Strachan, has, 
ina few short sentences, indicated the needs of the 
workers and peasants of that country. Those who 
have been rendered wageless by the colonial nature 
of the economy are demanding a wage in their 
thousands. They have literally been beseiging the 
new ministers. 

And we are not only speaking about cash in 
hand at the end of every week. A social wage is 
being demanded. Free education, medical care, 
subsidised food and housing are all part of the expec- 

tations of Grenada’s working class and peasantry. 
Their social demands are the demands of a modern 
people. 

The producers within the Grenadian economy are 
without the benefit of modern technology and there- 
fore, as Minister of Finance, Bernard Coard, spells 
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THEGRENADIAN 
REVOLUTION 


itary subversion by the most pawerful regime on earth. 


out, it is hard, back breaking work down the line. In 
these circumstances the new government can only 
resort to moral exhortations to produce, to produce, 
to produce more . . . in order to satisfy the de- 
mands of the workers and peasants. 

Not that Grenadians and other peoples of the 
Caribbean haven't got a history of hard back break- 
ing toil and sweat. We have, throughout our history, 
generated enough wealth through our labour to re- 
duce our working day to near zero. We have, through- 
out our history, generated enough wealth through our 
labour to avail ourselves of all the modern technology 
necessary to free the Caribbean worker and peasant 
for the fullest development of the human personality. 

Alas, that wealth is concentrated in the developed 
countries of the west and in the hands of a few, pro- 
tected by a vast military machine. And all the govern- 
ment of the USA would offer is 5,000 dollars for a 
few projects. Should more be forthcoming then the 
strings attached are as merciless as the balls and 
chains of slavery. 

In a nutshell, this is the major problem which the 
revolution faces and from which all other problems 
spring. 

No amount of self help can break this vicious cycle. 
Not that we deprecate the sterling efforts which Gren- 
adians are likely to perform in these circumstances; 
not that we deprecate the efforts of Caribbeans 
abroad who make contributions from their weekly 
wages to assist particular projects at home. Not at all. 

We are saying that we are poised, as never before, 
to tackle the problem at its roots. Here we are, 
Caribbeans, in our thousands, residing in the heart of 
capitalism. Many of us live within a stone’s throw of 
the Bank of England, the City and Parliament. The 
same applies to our brothers and sisters in North 
America. We work, some of us, in firms which have 
grown fat off the sweat and blood of Caribbean 
peoples. 

It is for us abroad to mobilise ourselves and our 
white working class comrades to demand a return, 
without strings, of the wealth we have created. 

We have to congregate in our thousands at the 
door of the British and American governments if we 
are to use our power to release our Grenadian com- 
rades from yet another round of sweat and toil. 

The Alliance of the Black Parents Movement, the 
Black Youth Movement, the Race Today Collective 
and the Bradford Black Collective is committed to 
this political task. Enormous though it seems, it is 
the fundamental historical task of those of us Carib- 
beans who presently reside abroad. 


Race Today Collective, May 1979. 
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what is to be done 


fashist an di attack 

noh baddah worry ‘bout dat 
fashists on di attack 

wi wi’ fite dem back 
fashists an di attack 

den wi wi’ countah-attack 
fashists an di attack 

wi wi’ drive dem back 


The election campaign of ‘79 will be 
remembered for the extra-parliamentary 
intervention of the black communities of 
Britain who have in two separate and 
significant encounters taken to the 
streets to oppose the presence of the 
National Front in their areas. On April 
23, in Southall, six thousand Asians de- 
monstrated on the streets and attempted 
to prevent fifty-nine members of the 
National Front from being imported into 
Southall under heavy police escort to 
hold an election ‘meeting’. As a result 

of the clash between the Asian commun- 
nity and the police force, Commander 
David Helm, in charge of operations 

that day in Southall, ordered his para- 
military force of four thousand consta- 
bles to go on the offensive. Members 


of the Special Patrol Group, the mobile 
unit of the Metropolitan police force, 
clubbed Mr Blair Peach, a white teach- 
er and member of the Anti Nazi League, 
to death on the pavement in Orchard 
Avenue, a little distance from the scene 
of the demonstration proper. 

In West Bromwich in Birmingham, 
where the National Front held another 
of their meetings a few days later, a 
mass of predominantly West Indian 
youth stoned the police who were there 
in force to protect the free fascist 
speech of a-party which advocates con- 
centration camps and repatriation for 
blacks within six months of their seiz- 
ing power. The National Front fielded 


three hundred candidates in this election. 


All lost their deposits. By this simple 
financial manouevre they have bought 
themselves not only free time on the 
national television networks, but the 
right to hold election meetings in pub- 
lic halls of their choice. That is the law 
according to the Representation of the 
People’s Act. The Race Relations Act 
presumably prevents people from spread- 
ing racial hatred, and the Public Order 
Acts allow the Home Secretary to ban 
the National Front from doing that 
which would provoke disorder. Those 
are all matters of legal debate. What is 
not a matter for debate is that black 


communities will not tolerate the meet- 
ings or marches of these hooligans in 
the heartlands of our territories, the 


places where we live and work are many, 
In Southall, a nominal network of 


organisations was thrown up to oppose 
the entry of the Front. The three fac- 
tions of the Indian Workers Association 
came together before the meeting wes to 
take place and made representations to 
the Ealing Council to withdraw permis- 
sion for Southall Town Hall to be used 
by the Front. It was clear, at that stage, 
to police authorities and to the Home 
Secretary that the Front’s meeting was 
intended as a provocation to the Asian 
community. 

The Front has no support in South- 
all, and speakers and audience would 
have to be imported. The Southall 
Youth Movement didn’t make representa 
tions to the council. They gathered a 
hundred supporters early in the after- 
noon of the 23 and marched down to 
Southall Town Hall. They were confron- 
ted by a force of three thousand police 
whose Commander was entrusted with 
orders to see that the Front meeting 
took place at all costs. The demonstra- 
tors, called by the joint IWAs and the 
Southall Youth Movement occupied the 
streets leading to the Town Hall. They 
were driven from them by police equip- 
ped with riot shields. 

As the hour for the meeting drew 
closer, the Asian contingents were join- 
ed by the Anti-Nazi League which had 
issued a call to its members to demon- 
strate in Southall against the Front’s 
presence. The fury and numbers of the 
Asian demonsttators forced the Anti- 
Nazi League for the first time to demon- 
strate in solidarity with a local black 
community which had gathered under 
its own leadership and was pushing its 
antagonism to the protectors of the 
Front, the police, as far as disorganised 
antagonism can be pushed. Three hun- 
dred demonstrators, most of them local 
residents, a very large number of them 
Asians, were arrested. Thirty police 
went to hospital. 

The National Front’s meeting took 
place. By six-thirty, the scheduled hour, 
David Helm had ordered his men on the 
offensive. He had unleashed the mounted 
units at his disposal and ordered the 
Special Patrol Group into the fray. Ac- 
cording to four witnesses, two of whom 
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were on the Anti-Nazi demonstration 
with Blair Peach, and two of whom 
were Asian bystanders who had not 
joined the demonstration, three men 
from the SPG accosted Peach in a side 
street while he was on his way home 
and bludgeoned him into semi-conscious- 
ness. Mr Atwal, one of the witnesses, 
said that he helped Blair Peach into 
his house and called an ambulance. 
Hours later Peach died. 

On the Saturday following his mur- 
der, a demonstration in his memory 
again took to the streets of Southall. 
Again the Asian population of the area 
was the significant force, declaring on 
their banners that Peach will be remem- 
bered as a martyr alongside Gurdip 
Singh Chaggar who was killed by racists 
in Southall in 1976. 

With the black community entering 
the fray as an independent force, the 
perspective which the Anti-Nazi League 
has not clearly or uniformly espoused, 
becomes a reality. If the state chooses 
to defend the avowed, politically organ- 
ised racists, then the forces of the state 
will face increasing assaults from the 
black community. According to Vishnu 
Sharma, President of the Indian Work- 
ers Association, the Asians of Southall 
have finally experienced the police 
state in operation. From their actions, 


organised antagonism into a sustained 
political fight must be informed by the 
balance of political forces in the strug- 
gle. 

This is our assesment: From John 
O’Groats to Lands End, one will hardly 
finc blacks whose attention Kas not 
been drawn to the events of Southall. 
Hardly will we find blacks who, 
through their own experiences in events 
like the Notting Hill Carnival, let’s say, 
are not mortally opposed to what the 


it certainly seems that the Southall 
Youth Movement knew that opposing 
the presence of the Front meant fight- 
ing the police. However, neither they 
nor the Indian Workers Association, 
independent black organisations though 
they are, have issued any satisfactory 
means of launching a political fight 
against police brutality. 

That is certainly what has to be done. 
And the task cannot be accomplished 
simply by voicing a barrage of com- 
plaints against the brutality of the po- 
lice at the Southall demo. Of course, 
complaints are in order, but they be- 
come tedious, though, if not at once 
accompanied by what is to be done 
about them. 

Any attempt to transform the dis- 
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police did on the streets of Southall. 

There is enough evidence to show, 
that a vast reservoir of support and sym- 
pathy for our struggles exists in our 
countries of origin — the Asian sub-con- 
tinent, Africa and the Caribbean. 

We have, in the course of our resis- 
tance to oppression and exploitation in 
Britain, drawn considerable attention 
from blacks in North America. 

These are the forces at our disposal, 
which we need to weld into a fighting 
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force to further the struggle against the 
police which reached a sharp point on 
the streets of Southall. 

And how can we do it? We are for 
a public enquiry and must say at once 
that we are opposed to the kind of inde- 
pendent enquiry proposed by IWA 
notable, Vishnu Sharma. 

Sharma has called for a public en- 
quiry, sponsored by the Labour Move- 
ment. We say no. Why can’t the en- 
quiry be sponsored by the Southall 
Youth Movement? After all, they did 
the fighting and they took the blows. 
The task of organising an enquiry of 
this sort will develop the Southall 
Youth Movement, an independent 
black organisation, by leaps and bounds. 
To look outside Southall for sponsor- 
ship is to retain a colonial mentality 
with the consequence of denigrating 
all that exists there at present, there- 
by contributing to its demise. 

Who shall enquire? Sharma has 
chosen the following: a legal respect- 
able, a member of the Commission for 
Racial Equality (our colonial office) 
and other personages of that sort. We 
strongly disagree. 

Why not members of the Asian and 
West Indian working classes who have 
been tried and tested in the organisation 
of our mass struggles over the last 30 
years? 

Why not members of the internation- 
al black working classes who have led 
and organised struggles for working 
class liberation in the Caribbean, the 
Asian sub-continent and North America? 

Such a choice of enquirers will focus 
the international black working class on 
our struggles in Britain as never before. 
To look to the colonial bourgeoise for 
enquirers is to undermine the black 
international working class movement 
whose vibrancy can be felt in every 
corner of the globe. 

Finally, we do not object, one iota, 
to a minority representation from the 
white working class community. We are 
sure that the Irish liberation struggle 
would not decline an invitation, nor 
would representatives of the coal miners. 

Evidence need not only be confined to 
the Southall events. We can draw on the 
experiences of those of us who were at 
the Notting Hill Carnival 1977 at which 
Commander Helm led his fascist forces. 
Supporting evidence could be drawn 
from experiences as far away as Leeds, 
Manchester, Bradford and West Brom- 
wich, all areas which have experienced 
the brutality of saturation policing. 

We, in Race Today, believe that such 
a political move is on the order of the 
day and a firm necessity if we are to 
break out of the deadlock of spirited 
but disorganised antagonism to police 
brutality. 
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On the morning of Thursday, March 8, 
1979, the Principal Officer at Preston 
Prison interrupted George Lindo’s game 
of chess with his cell-mate. Lindo was 
taken down for an interview with the 
Assistant Governor who informed him 
that he was granted bail by the Court of 
Appeal. 

It was the end of an ordeal, beginning 
in the cells of Bradford’s Tyrls Police 
Station, through a Crown Court trial, 
then to prisons at Armley, Strangeways 
and Preston. 

Defence Counsel for George Lindo has 
alleged that he was framed by Detective 
Sergeant Craven, and Detective Constables 
Brierley and Jackson. George was arrest- 
ed on August 5, 1977 and charged with 
the armed robbery of a betting shop. The 
sum alleged to have been stolen was £67. 

He contended, from the beginning, 
that the statement made by him 
admitting the robbery was 
given under duress. 
George Lindo was 
forced to sign, 
on the 
dotted 


a statement 
which was whol- 
ly and completely 
manufactured by the 
officers. 
The judge at George’s trial 
was petitioned by the defence to 
rule that the statement be excluded from 
the trial, because it was obtained by force. 
Had the judge ruled in favour of the 
petition, the case against Lindo would 
have collapsed. It was the only hard evi- 
dence connecting Lindo to the crime. 

After hearing the evidence from 
Lindo and the police officers, the 
judge ruled that the statement was 
properly taken and should be admitted. 

George was subsequently found 
guilty and sentenced to two years im- 
prisonment. 

From the day Judge Bennett sentenced 
Lindo to prison, a systematic campaign, 
led by the George Lindo Action Commit- 
tee in Bradford, was set in motion, princi- 
pally to secure George’s freedom. 

And now victory is in sight, for the 
granting of bail ensures a successful ap- 
peal against conviction and sentence. The 
Appeal Court, as a matter of policy, 
never grants bail to a prisoner convicted 
at a Crown Court unless success on ap- 
peal is assured. 

Indeed, at the bail application on the 
morning of March 8, the British state was 
seen and heard to be urging the court to 
grant bail to the man they had imprisoned 
thirteen months before, unconditional 
bail pending appeal at that — no sureties, 
no restrictions, none whatever. 

Two days before the bail application on 
March 6, George’s solicitors received a 


2 unfolded in the chambers of 


telephone call from the Department of 
Public Prosecutions regarding his case. 
There was nothing unusual to be seen in 
this act. After all, George was due to have 
his appeal heard on March 12 and the 
DPP, probably in the light of the vigorous 
Free Lindo campaign had decided to take 
the case out of the hands of the West 
Yorkshire police. What was most unusual, 


however, was the content of the tele- 
phone call. George’s solicitors 
were stunned to hear the 
DPP representative 
urging them to 
apply for bail 

for George. 


Now, here 
was a complete 
about face. 
At the Appeal Court, 
on March 8, the drama 


Lord Justice Frederick Horace 
Lawton. The DPP was represented by 
a Mr Louis Blom-Cooper OC. He made 
two applications. The first was for the 
portion of the trial transcript that deals 
with what is known as the ‘trial within a 
trial’. This refers to the moment in 
George’s trial, behind the backs of the 
jury, when Judge Bennett the presiding 
judge, rejected arguments on the admiss- 
ability of the statement of confession. 

The second application, made by 
Blom-Cooper, was for an adjournment 
of George’s appeal which had been fixed 
for 12 March. 

Both applications were granted. 
Then, on behalf of George Lindo, 
barrister Marguerite Russell made an ap- 
plication for bail pending the appeal. Mr 
Blom-Cooper stated that, not only did he 
have no objection to the application, he 
urged the court to grant it without con- 

ditions. The application was granted 
and the information was duly transmitted 
to the Governor at Preston Prison. 

Back at Preston Prison, George was on 
his way to see the Governor. He should 
have had no idea of the news that was 
about to be broken to him. Was he being 
summoned for some alleged breach of 
prison discipline? He was mindful of the 
fact that, while he was at Armley 
Prison, Leeds, the prison officers there 
had attempted to frame him on a charge 
of trying to escape. They were not suc- 
cessful but George must have believed 
they would not relent in their attempts 
to harass him. 

Let George describe what happened 
next: 

“So he (the prison officer) took me 

to this office and there the A.G. 

(Assistant Governor) says to me, 

‘Have you got an appeal in? So | 

said, ‘Yes’. And he then said, ‘You've 

been granted bail. We have to let you 


go now so go and pack your things.’ 
| was speechless. When | went back to 
my cell and told my pad mate he 
didn’t believe me. Anyway, | started 
to pack my things. The prison officers 
were running about getting papers for 
me to sign. They gave me a wage of 
60p, a grant of £13.90, a train war- 
rant and 20p bus fare.!n less than 
fifteen minutes, | was out...... ie 
George’s freedom from prison was a 
startling development and has added a 
naw lease of life to the George Lindo 
Action Committee which has agitated, 
demonstrated and campaigned for his 
release. What had turned sour in the 
state’s conspiracy to imprison him which 
now forced it to concede to his release 
from prison on unconditional bail? 


GLAC has always argued and main- 
tained that, central to George’s arrest 
and conviction, is the corruption and 
malpractice of the Bradford police force 
and a willingness of the courts to rubber 
stamp the evidence of the police. It is 
now certain that two of the police offi- 
cers responsible for framing George Lin- 
do face disgrace. One, Detective Constable 
Brierley, who was responsible for coer- 
cing George into signing the statement 
of confession, either resigned or was 
suspended from the police force in 
September, 1978. The reason? He was 
discovered by a Home Office investiga- 
tion to have taken other statements im- 
properly from other defendants. In short, 
this means that he was forcing other inno- 


cent people, like George Lindo, to admit 
to crimes they had nothing to do with. 


One of the other detectives involved is 
likely to face charges arising out of the 
Elliot case . 


The Elliot case came to light just two 
days after George was sentenced to two 
years imprisonment. It concerned the 
case of a young man named Geoffrey 
Elliot who, at the same Tyrls police 
station, confessed under pressure to com- 
mitting a rape. Then just as the case was to 
come to court, another man admitted that 
he carried out the rape. Elliot was freed 
and in the wake of the ensuing scandal 
a Home Office enquiry was instigated. 
George’s appeal will be heard on June 8 at 
the Royal Courts of Justice in the Strand. 
We are told that the DPP will provide 
George’s solicitors with a written note 
giving evidence of Brearley’s malpractices 
which should completely vindicate George 
Lindo. Already, the basis has been laid for 
amass picket at the Royal Courts of 
Justice on the day of the appeal hearing. 
A rally was organised by the Action 
Committee on April 8. The rally was 
called to inform supporters of the stage 
the campaign had reached and to mobi- 
lise them for the next. 

The rally was held at the headquarters 
of the Bradford West Indian Community 
Association at the Textile Hall. It was 
attended by some 200 people. From 
London, Race Today travelled by coach 
with members of the Black Parents 
Movement, the Black Youth Movement 
and other friends and supporters. Sup- 
porters also came from Hull, Manchester 
and Liverpool. The programme of the 
day was organised around political and 
cultural events and was chaired by 
Darcus Howe, editor of Race Today 
and Chairman of GLAC 

First to address the meeting was 
George Lindo himself. He recalled the 
events leading to his arrest and framing 
by the Bradford police and he thanked 
those present for their support and for 
their efforts to secure his freedom. 

Next to speak was Carol Lindo, George’s 
wife, and she described the emotional 
and financial nightmare of the preceding 
13 months of George's imprisonment. — 
Then, messages of solidarity and pledges 
of continued support were read out to 
tive meeting from organisations which 
have been part of the campaign to free 
George — from Race Today, the BPM, 
the BYM and the Black Students Asso- 
ciation in Hull. 

Courtney Hay, editor of Bradford 
Black and member of the GLAC, des- 
cribed his organisation's political inter- 
vention in the George Lindo case and 
how the campaign had developed. He in- 
formed the rally that the next stage of 
the campaign is to win a victory at the 
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Appeal Court and financial compensa- 
tion from the state for the imprison- 
ment and humiliation that George and 
his family have had to undergo. Further- 
more, GLAC itself and not the state 

will decide on what is a suitable figure 
of compensation. 

Following his speech, Darcus asked 
the rally to pledge its continued support 
for the demands of GLAC and for the 
Bradford blacks in their struggles 
against the police. Unanimous support 
was pledged. 

The second half of the programme 
was given over to cultural events. First 
was reggae poet and Race Today activist, 
Linton Johnson. One of the most signifi- 
cant contributions to the campaign was 
a reggae poem, written by him and re- 
corded on his album ’.Poet and The 


For three months, young blacks in Brix- 
ton occupied their local youth club, 
‘Sheppards’. The occupation began on 
Thursday February 8, 1979 in response 
to an attempt by the club’s landlords, 
the Railton Methodist Church Council and 
and the Inner London Education Authority 
to close the club and disperse the staff. The 
The occupation ended on Wednesday, May 
2, when the Methodist Church Council 
accepted the demand that the club re- 

main open. 

It was a victory for the all-black mem- 
bership of the club, organised and disci- 
plined by the Railton Youth Club Action 
Committee. 

The battle began on the morning of 
Thursday February 8, when the Rev 
Graham Kent, accompanied by police 
officers, changed the lock on the door 
of the Railton Community Centre which 
houses the youth club. He declared the 
club closed to the five hundred members 
bringing to an abrupt end a fifteen year 
history of youth activities. 

Almost simultaneously, officials of the 
Inner London Education Authority, the 
state institution which finances the sal- 
aries of youth workers, appeared at the 
club with a suspension order for the 
youth leader, Mr Ivan Madray, and dis- 
persal notices for the rest of the staff. 

The membership had no idea that the 
closure was on the order of the day, 
neither did the club’s management com- 
mittee. No one except the Methodist 
Council and the I|LEA knew the whys 
ar wherefores. There has been some spec- 
ulation that a policy exists, in the higher 


VICTORY FOR THE 
BRIXTON YOUTH 


Roots’ and dedicated to George Lindo. 
It was called, ‘It Dread Inna Inglan’ and 
demanded of the British state, ‘bettah 
free him now’. 

Next were two young sisters from the 
Lindo family who sang several songs. The 
rally was to have seen ‘Dread, Beat 
an’ Blood’, a film about Linton Johnson 
but due to a fault in the copy, we saw 
instead “The Harder They Come’, a film 
about the life of the unemployed youth 
in Jamaica. Finally, the rally culminated 
in a dance accompanied by the sound 
system of Kamanda Sounds. 

It is a fact that the Bradford police 
will not take their defeat without retribu- 
tion. Two recent examples illustrate this. 
On the day of Geerge’s release from 
prison, the police went to his home and 
accused a young girl who is a friend of 


echelons of the Methodist Youth Club 
organisation, to close down black youth 
clubs in the inner city areas. 

It was clear enough, though, to the 
club members that both the Methodist 
Association of Youth Clubs and the ILEA 
had forged a conspiracy to deprive young 
blacks of much needed leisure activities. 

The young black members responded. 
They seized the premises, declared the 
slogan ‘Railton Belongs To Us’ and 
launched a public campaign to win their 
club back. Under the leadership of the 
Railton Youth Club Action Committee, 
the members demanded the immediate 
reinstatement of the youth leader, Ivan 
Madray; immediate revocation of the 
decision to disperse the part-time staff 
and the formation of an ad hoc commit- 
tee with representation from the member- 
ship, to formulate proposals for a new 
constitution. 

To give weight to their demands, the 
Action Committee picketed the headquar- 
ters of the Methodist Church, organised 
a mass rally at the club, mobilised scores 
of messages of solidarity, won support 
from groups locally and nationally and 
kept up a constant barrage of media pro- 
paganda. 

In the course of the struggle, a history 
of constant conflict, between the Metho- 
dist Church Council and the club’s youth 
leader, emerged. The Methodist minister 
and his predecessor sought to dominate 
the club and all its activities. No indepen- 
dent initiative was to be allowed. A grant 
of £100,000 from Urban Aid to the club 
brought howls of protest from Rev 


George’s wife, of stealing a social security 
cheque. She was taken to the Tyrls, des- 
pite her denials and, under duress con- 
fessed. While she was still at the station, 
another woman admitted that she in 
fact was the culprit. Even more recently, 
George’s brother-in-law visited the Brad- 
ford West Indian Community Association 
and was held up by the police. They rip- 
ped his shirt and wanted to charge him 
for burglary but didn’t. 

It is clear, therefore, that while we 
celebrate the freedom of George Lindo 
we, and in particular the Bradford 
black community, must continue to be 
vigilant against the inevitable corrupt 
counter-offensive by the Bradford police, 
Victory to GLAC! 
Barbara Beese 
Race Today Collective 


Graham Kent. New initiatives were 
blocked or frustrated. Minority white 
colonial rule had to prevail. 

It is in this atmosphere that the sus- 
pension of the youth leader was cooked 
up and the decision taken to close the 
club. 

Once the confrontation came, only 
the independent mobilisation of the 
membership could save the day. Madray 
withdrew from the sit-in on the orders 
of the ILEA. He was threatened with the 
sack if he remained part of the resistance. 
He took his case to the Industrial Tribun- 
al who ordered that the ILEA take the 
complaints to the Club’s Management 
Committee before any disciplinary en- 
quiry could be held. 

Sections of the Methodist Church | 
Council wanted to heighten the confron- 
tation. They were for calling in the 
police and kicking out the blacks. Wiser 
councils prevailed. Concessions were 
negotiated with the Management Com- 
mittee. The club would be re-opened and 
the staff retained. Only Madray’s case 
had been left outstanding. His decision 
to withdraw from the sit-in on the 
orders of the |LEA made his isolation 
complete. He could no longer be inclu- 
ded in the package. 

The club is now open under the lead- 
ership of his wife, Greta Madray and the 
stage is set for the formulation of a new 
constitution. Throughout the three 
month period of struggle, the middle 
class, professional management commit- 
tee retreated to their hiding places. They 
have disqualified themselves by their 
absence from the scene of battle from 
holding any office of responsibility. 

The youth and their parents, drawn 
from the black working class, must now 
step forward to take the reins of power. 
They have proven themselves in the heat 
of the struggle and the responsibility of 
government must rest with them. 

Forward to a new constitution. 
Forward to youth and parent power. 


StVincent 


onthewaytofreedom 


The successful seizure of power by the New Jewel Movement in Grenada has given added strength to the working 
class, the peasantry and the organised revolutionary currents in all Caribbean countries. 
St. Vincent is Grenada’s closest neighbour and there exists, in that country, a restless population on the verge 


of a social explosion. 


Mike Browne, President of the St. Vincent Union of Teachers and a member of the central commmittee of the 
Youlou Liberation Movement, describes, in an interview with ‘Race Today’, the present history of workers and 


peasants struggles and the political direction of his organisation. 


Give us some idea of the struggles that 
have been going on in St. Vincent from, 
say, the early 1970's to today? 

The struggles in St. Vincent must be seen 
in their inter-connection with internation- 
al events. In other words, St. Vincent 
does not exist in isolation from regional 
and international forces. Regionally, 

the progressive movement in St. Vincent, 
in Youlou, has been influenced by devel- 
opments within the region such as, of 
course, the immediate effects of the 

black power revolution in Trinidad, in 
1970, the growing influence of the Cuban 
revolution in the region, to name a 
couple. Of course, there exist trade union 
and progressive struggles throughout the 


The economy of St. Vincent is weak. 
It has been historically exploited and 
plundered. The plundering of the econo- 
my is being intensified with the growing 
penetration of imperialist concerns. As a 
result, the economy is unable to meet the 
growing aspirations and needs of the 
Vincentian people, with the result that 
there has developed the contradiction be- 
tween the demands of the mass of the 
people on the one hand and those who 
control the economy, namely foreign 
interests and the local bourgeoisie on the 


other. It is out of this struggle, influenced 
by national and international events, that 
a lot of organisations came into being. 
Did you have a black power movement 

in St. Vincent jn the early 70’s and what 
sections of the population were involved 
in that? 

We didn’t have a movement in the sense 


There were small groups, such as the Or- 
ganisation for Black Cultural Awareness, 
which was formed in 1971, and the Black 
Liberation Action Committee in 1972. 
You had some of the most progressive 
sections of the community coming to- 


Caribbean region. These have been affec- 
ting the development of the struggle at 
home. But within the country itself, the 
inner dynamics of the economy were cat- 
apulting people into the forefront and, in 
asense, escalating the struggle. 


of a broad organised mass front of people. 


gether, comprising youths, male youths 
by and large, but also women and very 
often unemployed. This is essentially the 
composition but we didn’t have the broad 
mass movement. 

The unemployed constituted part of 
these organisations but the organisations 
also comprised working people. The un- 
employed youths continue to be part 
of the on going struggle. In fact, in grow- 
ing numbers, they are coming forward 
under the progressive banner of Yulimo 
today, largely because there is no future 
within the present context and they per- 
ceive their future, and | think rightly so, 
as being with a Party such as Yulimo 
which intends to transform the capitalist 
economy into a socialist one. 

What was the reaction of the government 
of the day to the black power movement 
of the 70's? 

The government at the time was the Lab- 
our Party government and, as you know, 
you have a number of the so-called . 
Labour Party governments in the Carib- 
bean, labour in name but anti-labour in 
ideology and action. Their response was 
very reactionary, very vicious. 
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There was a beefing-up of existing re- 
pressive legislation. There was, for exam- 
ple, in the period following the 1970 up- 
rising in Trinidad, the beefing-up and im- 
plementation of the Emergency Powers 
Act, which literally gives the government 
excessive sweeping powers. Of course, 
when they have combined that with the 
provisions made in the State of Constitu- 
tion 1969 for a state of emergency, you 
have given the government a dread wea- 
pon. And this is significant and relevant 
today, because, with the crisis at home 
with the volcano, they can always declare 
a State of Emergency. 

In addition, there was the notorious 
Public Service Amendments Act in 1971, 
which effectively prohibited public ser- 
vants from participating publicly on pol- 
itical questions or what could be deemed 
by the authorities to be political quest- 
ions. So this effectively closed out the 
intelligentsia, who are employed by gov- 
ernment, from articulating the needs of 
the people and coming to their defence. 
In fact, it continues to hamper our strug- 
gles today, so that many public workers, 
even though they identify with our pro- 
gressive movement and are in fact part 
of Yulimo, cannot be brought to the 
forefront on a political platform. It is a 
very, very vicious piece of legislation. 
That is just an example on the legislative 
plane of what has taken place. 

Militarily, there was a tremendous 
beefing-up of the police force and repres- 
sive machinery of the government, and 
coercion through institutions which they 
control. 

Your Attorney General was assassinated 
in 1973. As a result, the police murdered 
a young man and charged two others with 
murder. What happened to the two defen. 
dants involved in that incident? 
Two of them were captured alive, Junior 
‘Spirit’ Cottle and Blackie Laidlow. The 
third comrade, Marcus James, allegedly 
committed suicide. What is interesting to 
note is that the first jury to try the case 
passed a verdict that it was not suicide, 
which meant that he had been killed, 
most likely by the police. However, that 
was appealed and the second jury indi- 
cated it was in fact suicide and the case 
was dropped, although | have been hear- 
ing very repeatedly about a particular 
police officer who was alleged to have 
shot him. The other two comrades were 
kept in jail and, in 1976, they won their 
appeal. The less politically oriented one 
was released. The more politically dang- 
erous one to the establishment was re- 
arrested on trumped-up charges, as far as 
we are concerned, and he is currently 
serving a 15 year sentence. 
That's Junior ‘Spirit’ Cottle? 

he’s still in jail. 

that a sporadic attempt at guerilla 


warfare? 

Well the circumstances are still not clear. 
The next moment for us in Britain, when 
St. Vincent comes to the forefront, is 
with the nurses’ strike in 1975, followed 
by the teachers’ strike a few months later. 
Could you indicate to us what those two 
strikes were about? 

The nurses’ struggle was not a strike. In 
August 1975, a crisis developed at the 
hospital around the surgeon who was uni- 
laterally removed by the Labour Party gov- 
ernment which had won the elections sev- 
eral months before. The particular sur- 
geon in question had a certain affinity 
with one of the opposition parties. So it 
appeared that it was a case of victimisa- 
tion. The nurses responded spontaneous- 
ly by giving their support. But the ques- 
tion must not be seen as a narrow issue of 


this particular surgeon being fired. Rather, 
it must be seen as a catalyst within the 


Health Service. 

The economy was and is unable to 
come up with the funds to provide pro- 
per medical services, as well as education 
and social services. There was and still is 
a drastic shortage of essentials at the hos- 
pital and this frustrated the nurses. Many 
appeals to have the situation rectified fell 
on deaf ears and hence, this formed the 
material context out of which the situa- 
tion erupted. So we must be clear, in 
looking back, that we do not define that 
particular struggle as a narrow issue 
around a particular person they fired, but 
seeing it, in effect, as a broader issue 
within the Health Service. The outcome 
was that a number of nurses were sus- 
pended, indicted and so on, many were 
charged in the courts. But with increas- 
ing pressure from the teachers’ strike, 
which came shortly afterwards, the gov- 
ernment capitulated and they dropped 
the charges and people were reinstated. 

However, as a follow-up to that, what 
has happened in the subsequent years, up 
‘til now, is that there has been the mass 
movement of nurses out of the country. 
So the medical services and the profes- 
sion suffered a tremendous set-back as a 
result of this vicious response of the Cato 
regime. 

Could you go on now to the teachers’ 
struggle? 

In a sense, the two are inter-connected 
because the teachers, in the early part 
of the nurses’ struggle, spread the umbrel- 
la of the union over the nurses and gave 
solidarity and assistance. In fact, one of 
the most significant activities, following 
the demonstration of the nurses in 
August, was also a spontaneous march 
by the teachers at a general meeting in 
September when the nurses were invit- 
ed to present their case to the general 
membership of teachers. And out of 
that you had a march of easily about a 


thousand people. 

Then the teachers had their own inde- 
pendent struggle, developing around the 
same time, and a strike was called as the 
result of the failure of government to 
hold a dialogue on five key questions: 
working conditions retroactive payment 
of 750 dollars, salary increases, a col- 
lective agreement, beacause we did not 
have a collective agreement and, fifthly, 
repeal of the same Public Service Act 
which | have mentioned. That struggle 
was fundamentally an economic strug- 
gle on the salaries, conditions, collect- 
ive agreement, and so on. But in deal- 
ing with the Public Service Act, it 
had that political dimension to it. And 
this is important because it is part of the 
philosophical approach of the new lead- 
ership of the teachers union to link the 
trade union struggle to the broader po- 
litical struggle. 

You talk about a new leadership. That 
means there was an old leadership which 
| think you ought to describe. How did 
the new one come into being? 

Prior to 1975, the union was essentially 
an association, a professional association, 
even though it was called a union. In 
other words it had the structure of a pro- 
fessional association. Teachers felt they 
were professionals rather than workers. 
That underscored a number of other 
things. The organisation was not griev- 
ance oriented, the organisation did not 
have records, the organisation was re- 
stricted in terms of its political activity. 
The dues were a ridiculous 25 cents a 
month. A general secretary was seen more 
in terms of writing proper letters than 
anything else. Funds were spent more in 
terms of cocktail parties. There were two 
strikes previous to the 1975 strike, in 
1956 and 1961. They were very narrow 
and restricted strikes, politically moti- 
vated by the opposition party. 

Could you outline the transformation 
from association to union? 

Well the transformation took place in 
1975 when | was voted in as president of 
the union, and there were some other 
progressive comrades and democratic 
teachers on the executive. We sought 
immediately to get in contact with the 
rank and file to articulate the views and 
the interests of the teachers. We moved 
immediately to get an office so that we 
could keep records. The political input 
came at around this time. We campaigned 
to get full time officials which ultimately 
we won. Basically, these are some of the 
areas of transformation. 

Could you go on now to describe the 
struggle as it developed? 

In November, the strike was called due to 
government’s failure to discuss the five 
areas that | have outlined. It was extreme: 
ly effective. Initially, we estimated that 


75% to 80% of the teachers were out. 
And it was important because struggle 
always helps to educate you politically. 

WY In the past, teachers considered them- 
selves as a special social elite, white 
collar, and thought of unions and 
demonstrations and pickets in the 
hot sun as part of the struggle for 
the banana workers and the dock 
workers. Now, they themselves, be- 
gan to engage in this very import- 
ant form of political activity. 

And it’s part of the whole process 
of practical political education 
which has transformed the union 
and a number of teachers. The re- 
sponse of the regime was vicious. 
Could you give us some examples? 
Well, first of all the government 
used the national radio to threaten us. 
There were threats to the families of tea- 
chers, that if we didn’t go back to work 
we would lose our jobs. They used par- 
ents to pressure their children to return 
to work. They used political connections 
as well. It reached a point where the 
whole thing escalated at the end of the 
second week of the strike when there was 
asit-in at the Ministry of Education. 
Some 30 odd teachers, including some 
sisters, were arrested. Some were thrown 


in the jail before bail was arranged that 
same afternoon. The following day there 
was a massive demonstration. It was in 
fact a people’s demonstration. 


There were thousands of people in the 
demonstration involving workers and 
students. The march was brought to a 
halt by the police and ten persons, in- 
cluding some executive members, were 
arrested and the march was broken up 
with tear gas and police batons. The en- 
tire town was brutalised. Within minutes 
of the disruption, there was a mass rally 
in Kingstown of over 5000 people. A 
number of us were kept in jail for three 
nights, the entire weekend, because they 
didn’t want to put us back on the streets 
on Friday for fear of escalation of develop- 
ments. A number of court cases followed, 
victimisation in the form of transfers, loss 
of pay and dismissals. 

The teachers acquired a lot of experi- 
ence in this kind of struggle. Even though 


they were very heroic and courageous, we 
had to return to school. It was in a sense 


a tactical retreat because the balance of 
forces had shifted against us. And this is 
important because whenever public em- 
ployees are locked in a struggle with their 
employer, it is not the same as with a pri- 
vate employer. The employer here hap- 
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pens to be the government with an arsen- 
al of machinery of all types to bring down 
on the strikers. And we learned that from 
hard experience. However, since then we 
have waged, in a sense, although main- 
taining a trade union struggle, a sort of 
political guerilla warfare which has been 
very instrumental in organising support 
for the movement against the govern- 
ment. 

Now, it must be pointed out that in 
all these struggles, our party, Yulimo, has 
played a very central role. It must be 
borne in mind that many of the cadres 
in the union at leadership level, national, 
branch and others were Yulimo cadres. 
We were called upon to give that sort of 
practical political direction during this 
time, and the party organisationally pro- 
vided a lot of support. Because, as teach- 
ers, we were prevented from articulating 
our position publicly. The party had to 
do it for us, not only through the publi- 
cation but at public meetings. 
What happened to the original damands 
of the strike? 
Some of them were subsequently met in 
a very compromised manner. There was 
some improvement in working conditions 
because the government, which was say- 
ing it didn’t have money, suddenly found 
money to put in a number of desks and 
benches. This rectified some of the short- 
comings in the education system regard-- | 
ing material things. We received a back | 
pay, but it was heavily taxed. We receiv- 
ed a salary increase recently, but it was a 
token increase. We wrote the government 
and | understand the government has 
recently responded on the question of 
collective agreement. They are willing to 
discuss it. | believe it’s because the elect- 
ions are coming up and they want to 
make some capital. They have not touch- 
ed the fifth demand for a repeal of the 
Public Service Act. 
What were the responses of parents and 
school children to the struggle? 
We had a lot of support from children. 
Many children refused to attend school 
even when some schools were open. A 
section of parents responded very well. 
Some were motivated politically by the 
opposition party, some motivated, in 
fact, because they were concerned with 
the conditions in the schools. However, 
there was a sizeable section of parents 
who were still clinging to the Labour 
Party, so that was the distribution of 
support among parents. 
Apart from those two major activities, 
the nurses and the teachers, have there 
been any other major struggles waged 
by workers? 
Not on that scale. There have been strug- 
gles in the form of work stoppages, there 
have been struggles in the form of short 
strikes involving less people, there have 
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been spontaneous actions such as peas- 
ants’ demonstrations, farmers’ demon- 
strations for better prices for their pro- 
duce and so on. Agricultural workers 
have been up in arms spontaneously but 


not on that major scale. 
What is the quality of trade union repre- 


sentation for banana workers, dock work- 
ers and other workers in St. Vincent? 
That’s a difficult question. First of all 
‘there is representation and the workers 
do get some concessions. The union in 
question is the Commercial Technical 
and Allied Workers Union. The leader- 
ship has a tendency to be somewhat com- 
promising on a number of important 
questions, including wages. There are 
some members of the executive who are 
known Labour Party people, so this con- 
tributes to that compromising attitude. 
They subscribe to the trade union strat- 
egy of class collaboration as distinct from 
the trade union strategy of class struggle. 
The teachers union believes in class strug- 
gle. We are not going to hold hands with 
the people who employ us. There is this 
tendency within this particular union. 

So we do not believe that the banana 
workers and the dock workers get what 
they should truly get. 

Is there any rebellion within those areas 
against the union leadership? 

There is some resistance, some dissatis- 
faction but it is not organised. 


Your organisation, Yulimo, announced, 
in 1975, the launching of a trade union 
youth movement organising all workers 


* between 14 and 35. What happened to 


that? 

It was an attempt of course to educate 
youths politically towards trade union- 
ism, because the country doesn’t have 
trade union education as part of the 
school curriculum. So it was meant to 
orientate young people towards trade 
unionism. It fizzled out. 

As part of the Party’s work, we not 
only operate in existing trade unions, 
but we have formed the National Pro- 
gressive Workers’ Union, which is organ- 
ising essentially among agricultural work- 
ers. We are also trying to make inroads 
in the industrial estate at Campbell Park, 
like at the flour mill for example. That 
has been developing rapidly since it was 
formed in ‘76, but it is having the pro- 
blem of the usual lack of resources be- 
cause of the sporadic contributions from 
the agricultural workers who themselves 
get very low wages. 

The Party also has formed a youth 
arm which has scored many successes. 
The launching was very successful with 
a number of the youths coming forward. 
Basically, it seeks to pull in democratic 
youths, progressive-oriented youths who 
are not really ready to be within the 
structure of the party and do not have 


the discipline for the work of the party 
but who can be trained. It is called Van- 
guard Youth. 

We have also formed the Women’s 
Democratic Organisation because of the 
problems of mobilising sisters for a num- 
ber of reasons which | think are known; 
the societal constraints on women and 
the chauvinism in the society. 

Could you tell us about the condition 

of the domestic workers in St. Vincent 
and if your women’s arm is doing any- 
thing about it? 

Their condition is drastic. They receive 
very low wages. | don’t recall the figures 
just now. | remember, once, when | had 
made some calculations for a presenta- 
tion in Toronto, it worked out that 
certain categories of domestic work- 

ers were receiving something like six 
Canadian cents per hour. The wages 

have recently been revised. Although 

the wage has now gone up, the implemen- 
tation is something else. The employers 
are still not subscribing to it. The domes- 
tics work very long hours for little pay 
and, very importantly, as happens to a 
number of unemployed sisters in the 
society, they are exploited sexually by 
their employers or potential employers. 
Their condition is a grave one and cer- 
tainly we hope the Women’s Democratic 
Organisation will do a lot of work among 
these sisters. 

The agricultural female workers are 
also an important category. Not only 
do they work on the estates, but they 
have to come home to work to main- 
tain the family. We are trying to focus 
on their problems to see how the WDO 
can assist them in organising. 

Could you briefly tell us about the distri- 
bution of land in St. Vincent and the 
reaction of peasants to this redistribu- 
tion? 


Land distribution wasn’t radically trans- 
formed at the end of slavery. Essential- 
ly, the planter class continued to own the 
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land, the large estates and so on and even 
up to today that pattern has not changed, 
The government is also part of the own- 
ership of these estates alongside some of 
the old planter class families. The largest 
and most productive estate is privately 
owned. Bananas account for over half of 
the exports. The other crops are ginger, 
carrots, potatoes and so on. 

The peasantry emerged in the post 
slavery period because a number of 
people, instead of working for the limi- 
ted wages on the estates, moved up to 
the mountains to plots of land. So you 
had the peasantry and small farmers em- 
erging and they have been very, very pro- 
ductive particularly in terms of things 
like ground provision, carrots and ginger 
and these sorts of things. They are neglec- 
ted essentially by the government and 
they suffer a lot. 

In the latest budget, the government 
imposed a 3% tax on agricultural com- 
modities and hence it hit the small farm- 
ers as well. Notwithstanding the fact pea- 
sants have acquired some land up in the 
mountains which, in any case, is very in- 
accessible, there’s a great land hunger in 
the country. This is reflected in the seiz- 
ure of an estate in the post 1974 period. 
As an election gimmick, the Premier at 
the time in 1974, Mitchell, acquired an 
estate from an old planter class family, 
Hadley, costing over half a million dol- 
lars. He didn’t have a plan for it but he 
did it as an election gimmick. However, 
in the '75/'76 period, many of the pea- 
sants in the area seized the land. They 
simply cut areas. And there is an extreme- 
ly productive area now. This is the ger- 
eral pattern. There was an attempt to 
seize land again on the other side of the 
coast. So, land hunger is a characteristic 

of the country. 

Now, you have talked a lot about Yulimo 
and there is also, to our knowledge, 
another organisation called Arwee. Could 
you tell us about the development and 
history of both as they have emerged as 
forces in Vincentian politics? 

Arwee came out of a small group of 
brothers and sisters in a village called 
Diamond. It was initially very loose, but 
recently they are attempting to structure 
it. There are some definitely progressive 
comrades and it is a progressive organisa- 
tion, anti imperialist, socialist oriented. 
They have marxist-leninist tendencies 
within the organisation. Because of these 
tendencies and its progressive position, 
we are currently trying to work out an 
alliance with these comrades. So we have 
on going discussions. 

What are the issues they take up from 
Diamond? 

Things like control of the land in the area 
by certain big shots, also marketing for 
produce and actual agricultural produc- 
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tion. Political education of the masses, 
the absence of it is marked in the 
countryside. They also take up very 
overt political questions, such as indepen- 
dence, as part of the anti-imperialist 
struggle. They are not restricted in terms 
of issues to the particular locality or to 
the peasantry. 

Before you go further, could you tell us 
what foreign penetration there is in St. 
Vincent? 

First of all, in the financial sector, the 
banks dominate the country. You nave, 
of course, Barclays Bank which now has 
four additional branches besides the main 
one. In 1977, it opened a new branch, 
very well organised, well built, well run, 
right in the middle of Kingstown and it 
has two other branches in the Grenadines 
and one in Georgetown. Then you have 
the Canadian banks like the Royal Bank 
of Canada, which is now expanding, and 
the Canadian Imperial Bank of Com- 
merce which is doing the same thing. In 
1977, you had the entry of the Scotia 
Bank from Canada. In addition to this, 
you have some 200 of what you call off- 
shore banks which are registered in St. 
Vincent, and which is used by a number 
of mafia and criminal type elements to 


launder the money, and from which 
point a number of bogus cheques are is- 
sued. 

What does the government do about 
these mafia people? 

Well, they encourage them because they 
have created a tax free haven and they 
are encouraged to come in. They simply 
pay a little fee to a lawyer and a fee to 
the government and they are allowed to - 
set up an office and headquarters. 
Indeed, there is an article which recently 
came out in the Wall Street Journal, a 
very good piece of investigative journa- 
lism, which showed the connection be- 
tween these banks in St. Vincent and 
mafia and criminal elements. 

Also in the finance section, you have 
the foreign insurance companies, the 
main one being British American. The 
effects of these on the economy can be 
seen from a Caribbean Development 
Bank Report for 1977, which indicated 
that, in that year, the foreign banks alone 
shipped out 5.7 million dollars. The insur- 
ance companies, it is estimated, shipped 
out 2 million dollars in that year. The 
figures may not seem large in absolute 
terms, but then you must see it relative 
to the economy and the budget. For ex- 


ample, the budget for 1978/1979 was 

62 million dollars. For the previous pe- 
riod it was less than that. | think it was 
48 or 49. | can’t remember the fiqure 
But when you deal with 8 million dollars 
being shipped out by these foreign finan- 
cial concerns, it’s a serious question. 

We are also up against British con- 
cerns in the country, such as Cable & 
Wireless and the Caribbean Development 
Corporation which deals with electricity 
which is a rip off of the people. You have 
Canadians coming in the form of Maple 
Leaf Flour Mill. Now they call it the 
Craven Flour Mill but the Maple Leaf 
company of Canada has 40% of the 
shares in this mill. 

What about agriculture? 

No, not in the area of agriculture. Geest 
doesn’t have any estates but of course 
they have the monopoly for shipping 
bananas and the farmers of course get a 
bad deal on this question. Bananas are 
sold to Geest via the Banana Association. 
Could you now go on to develop the 
history of Yulimo and its political 
position? 

Yulimo came out of the merger of the 
left organisations in the country, two of 
which | mentioned before, the Organisa- 
tion for Black Cultural Awareness and 
Black Liberation Action Committee, the 
third being The Young Socialist Group. 
The Young Socialist Group had marxist 
tendencies as distinct from the other two 
organisations which were black nationa- 
list in their orientation. Following the 
assassination of the Attorney General in 
’73, there was much repression and the 
groups began to see their differences 
may not have been so great after all, be- 
cause the state perceived all of them to 
be the same. So there was greater empha- 
sis on similarities rather than differences, 
although differences were also recognised 
So during '73, these three organisations 
had unity meetings leading to the com- 
plete merger in February 1974. The party 
was launched on August 1, 1974 with 
our paper ‘Freedom’. We chose August 

1 because, historically, it’s Emancipa- 
tion Day. 

Shortly after, we had the collapse of 
the Mitchell government when Joshua 
and his wife crossed over to the Labour 
Party side and brought down the govern- 
ment. So the country was split and plung- 
ed into a political crisis and we had our 
baptism of fire. In short, over the years 
we have had to grow up very quickly. 
You could say that we had to walk 
before we could crawl. | think the com- 
rades in the organisation stood up to the 
test tremendously. Ideologically, we were 
under transformation because, at the 
time of the merger, the dominant tenden- 
cy was the black nationalist one, but we 
found, in terms of our situation, in prac- 
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tical struggle, we found the tools of 
analysis employed by marxism/leninism 
very helpful in understanding the politi- 
cal economy and understanding the polit- 
ical forces and the class representation 
within the society. So more and more 

as we struggled practically, we began to 
use these tools, so much so that in 
August ‘75 at our first anniversary, we 
had so much ingrained marxist/leninist 
analysis that we formerly declared 
marxism/leninism to be our ideological 
position. 

Does your party have parliamentary aspi- 
rations? Are you going to contest the 
next election? 

We see the electoral struggle as a path 
that could be employed. This does not 
close out other alternatives. We make 
that absolutely clear, because we must 
be prepared to struggle on any and all 
fronts and using whatever means are 
available. In St. Vincent, we don’t have 
the history of the blatant rigging of 
elections. So it is a process that could 

be employed for mobilisation of the 
masses to taking power. The channel is 
still open so we intend to utilise it. In the 
event that the channel becomes closed, 
as has happened in the case of Grenada, 
it’s obvious we'll have to look for altern- 
atives. 

We have been very successful in elect- 
oral work. We have put out a minimum 
programme, ten thousand copies, and 
circulated it widely in the society so 
people are familiar with what we are talk- 
ing about. The programme, it should be 
pointed out is not a socialist programme 
because like everything under the sun, 
you have to move in stages and the trans- 
ition from capitalism to socialism will 
also operate in stages. You can’t, for 
example, build socialism in a country like 
ours where 75-80% of the youths have 
never worked, where 50% of the working 
class is unemployed, where it is estimated 


that 30-50% of the population is illiterate. 


There has to be a transition period where 
you educate the people and develop the 
discipline of working people before you 
reach to socialism. You also have to strive 
for industrial development and so on. We 
have some leftists who may look at it and 
say ‘all yu sell out’, but we understand 
you have to move in stages. So the pro- 
gramme is a socially oriented programme. 
Socialism will be built at a later stage. 

In addition to the minimum program- 
me, we have conducted numerous politi- 
cal meetings. We have also put out a num- 
ber of publications to aid the electoral 
struggle. Within the mass organisations 
in which we are functioning, we orient 
them more and more towards the politi- 
cal area and the elections because, ulti- 
mately, they have to take a position on 
the elections. So by and large, this is part 
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of the work. 

Internationally, it should be mention- 
ed that we have also established support 
groups in New York, Toronto, Ottawa, 
and London, assisting us in our electoral 
campaign and providing some financial 
assistance. Not much, because they 
haven’t got much anyway. But the whole 
election programme has been disrupted, 
as you know, with the crisis with the 


| volcano. 


Tell us about the crisis. What effect has it 
had on St. Vincent? 

A tremendous effect. First of all in terms 
of the economy it has suffered enormous- 
ly. The volcano exists at the top of the 
island and at the foot of the volcano, on 
both sides, you find two of the country’s 
most productive estates which have been 
completely obliterated. On the Eastern, 
coast, it’s mainly coconuts, and coconuts 
form the basis for animal feeds and cook- 
ing oil, so you have that chain reaction. 
Recently, they were unable to ship 
bananas, and bearing in mind that 
bananas form over half the exports, you 
could understand the impact on the econ- 
omy. A lot of the infrastructure has been 
damaged, roads and a couple of the 
hydro stations have been damaged. You 
have, also, the dislocation of all the 

social services. Education is in a shambles. 
It was in a shambles before but now it 

is in more of a shambles. The medical 
situation has been disrupted. People have 
lost all their possessions, their animals 
and so on. Psychologically, needless to 
say, it has dislocated so many people. It 
could never be the same again. 

We understand, too, that given the on- 
going eruptions, the scientists say the sit- 
uation would become worse with each 
eruption, and that has been proved in the 
present situation. There is a fleeing from 
the country of a number of people who 
could move out, so | think the country is 
going to lose a lot of its trained person- 
nel because the trained personnel are, by 
and large, from the middle strata and 
they have the wherewithal to get out. 
They have relatives abroad, which means 
that the mass of the poor and suffering 
people will be left to deal with the situa- 
tion at home. So the effects are very far- 
reaching. It would take years to recon- 
struct the economy. Politically, there 
are also implications. The elections pos- 
sibly will be postponed. The election 
campaign and so on has been disrupted. 
So it’s a serious set-back. 

Could you advise Vincentians what to 
do, should they want to make contribu- 
tions to non-governmental bodies? 

In discussing the volcano situation with 
comrades in New York and Canada, there 
is a reluctance to send certain things 
through the government, especially 
money. This lack of confidence in the 


government is not without foundation 
because people have seen the government 
in operation and corruption of the politi- 
cal parties. What we have done is to set 
up, through the teachers union in St. 
Vincent, a fund at the National Com- 
mercial Bank, and any person who is wil- 
ling to channel funds, not through the 
government, could feel free to do so. 
Naturally, we would prefer if things were 
organised and centralised and go through 
the government. We are not trying to or- 
ganise a splinter situation, but we know 
this fear exists and we’re simply provid- 
ing an alternative for people who feel 
strong about it to send through the funds, 
Within the union, we intend naturally 
to publish all the receipts that come in 
from the bank and keep strict records on 
how the money is spent. It should be ad- 
dressed to the Teachers Union Emergen- 
cy Fund. The number is 2979, National 
Commercial Bank of St. Vincent. 
Mike, you talked earlier about Grenada 
in describing the development of Yulimo 
and your political practice. Could you 
tell us what kind of response you had, 
first of all, from the working class and 
the general population of St. Vincent 
to events in Grenada? 
lt was a welcome development. Every- 
body (and we are the closest of the ter- 
ritories to Grenada) in the country was 
fully aware of what was taking place in 
Grenada in terms of the repression, 
undermining of democratic rights and 
there was tremendous hostility towards 
the Gairy government. So when the news 
of the overthrow came, it was received 
with joy on the streets in St. Vincent. 
People were saying ‘yes’ it has happened 
in Grenada. They were talking very much 
about Grenada, but many of them also 
thought it’s St. Vincent because they see 
many similarities in the St. Vincent situa- 
tion. 
Did you have any rallies and public meet- 
ings in support of the Grenada revolution? 
Immediately, a number of cables were 
sent off to the new government by a num: 
ber of organisations; political, trade 
unions, youth organisations and so on 
indicating solidarity. On the Friday, we 
had a rally in the market square which 
drew quite a crowd. We read the state- 
ments of support and a resolution was 
passed. On Sunday 25, the day which 
was declared the Caribbean day of solid- 
arity with Grenada, there was a massive 
rally in the Georgetown area and again 
a resolution was passed including among 
other things, condemning the W.1.S.A. 
statement. So, we can safely say that the 
Grenada revolution received strong sup- 
port from the Vincentian masses. 
However, the ruling circles panicked, 
naturally. They panicked because it re- 
vealed the vulnerability of some of the 
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governements. They panicked because 
of the surgical efficiency with which the 
thing was executed in Grenada. They 
were really shaken. In fact, the day after 
the revolution, two of the criminals from 
the previous Gairy government, Derek 
Knight and Henry Bullen, escaped and 
arrived in Grenadines. This was on Wed- 
nesday, and on Thursday, they came to 
St. Vincent, to the airport. They were 
given VIP treatment by Mr Hudson 
Tannis, Deputy Premier, and Mr Milton 
Cato, the Premier and leader of the 
Labour Party. Further to this, the Cato 
government banned the local radio 
station from carrying any news coverage 
on the Grenada situation and, in a very 
ludicrous way, they also banned the 

DJs from playing what they called revo- 
lutionary sounds; Bob Marley, Peter 


Tosh and so on and progressive calypsoes. 
It became a laugh, not only in St. Vin- 
cent, but throughout the Caribbean 
because of the stuipidity and the hysteri- 
cal reaction of the government. But this 
reaction is, of course, not surprising be- 
cause they know they have been doing a 
number of things the Gairy government 
had been doing. They know of the close 
ties between the New Jewel Movement 
and Yulimo. In 1976, the Cato govern- 
ment had prevented Maurice Bishop from 
coming in when he was to represent 
Junior ‘Spirit’ Cottle. As you know the 
government also became part of that 
notorious W.1.S.A. statement. 

Could you break that statement down? 
Well, in short, the governments involved 
state that they subscribe to democracy, 
constitutional democracy, and did not 
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look kindly on any attempts at violently 
overthrowing any government in the area 
and, as a precaution to protecting them- 
selves, they would set up a Regional Secu- 
rity force, which means that anything 
that could be deemed or interpreted as 
threatening the constitutionality of any 
country, could lead to the intervention 

a number of troops from the states who 
sign this agreement. 

Which are the states involved? 

The areas represented at the meeting 
were St. Kitts-Nevis, Montserrat, Antigua, 
Dominica, St. Lucia, and St. Vincent. 
You also had the Eastern Caribbean Cur- 
rency Authority represented. You had 
representation from Barbados, and the 
Civil Aviation authorities. These were the 
forces represented at that meeting. May 

| add, on the Greanda situation, that it 
was recently reported to us that Gairy 
was being harboured in Union Island just 
before the eruption took place. | received, 


in Toronto, a telephone call on Tuesday 

to indicate that Gairy was reported to be 
in Union Island and it was reported also 
that two boat loads from the People’s 
Revolutionary Army in Grenada went 

over to get him. The Premier of Grenada, 
Maurice Bishop, denied this as being 
accurate. The reports that Gairy was in 
Union Island were very strong so we see 
this is as very dangerous development but 
not an unexpected one given Cato’s actions 
on the question. 


Milton Cato, Premier of St. Vincent on a tour 
of the disaster areas. Women and Child clean 
up outside a disaster relocation centre in 
Kingstown, St. Vincent. 
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American gove 
terests were being’ # 
are panicky and he wout 
port that fact to my government, he ad- 
vised us. However, the only evidence of 
panic which was given by the Ambas- 
sador was an incident which took place 
last Monday, when the Peoples Revo- 
lutionary Army, as a result of not hav- 
ing been forewarned, shot at a plane 
which flew low, very low, more than 
once over Camp Butler. The Ambassa- 
dor calls that panic. We, and the people 
of Grenada, call that alertness. 

At the end of our discussions on 
Tuesday, the Ambassador handed me a 
typed statement of his instructions 
from his government to be given to the 
Peoples Revolutionary Government. The 
relevant section of that statement reads, 
quote: “Although my government recog- 
nises your concerns over allegations of a 
possible counter-coup, it also believes 
that it would not be in Grenada’s best 
interest to seek assistance from a coun- 
try such as Cuba to forestall such an at- 
tack. We would view with displeasure 
any tendency on the part of Grenada to 
develop closer ties with Cuba”. 

It is well established internationally, 
sisters and brothers, that all independent 
countries have a full, free and unhamp- 
ered right to conduct their own intern- 
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any right in or out of the United States 


merica, to instruct us on who we 
develop relations with and who we 
not. From the first day of our revo- 
lution, we have striven to have and to 
develop the closest and friendliest rela- 
tions with the United States as well as 
Canada, Britain and all our Caribbean 
neighbours, whether English, French, 
Dutch or Spanish speaking. And, we 
tend to continue to strive for these 
tions. But no one must misundersta 
our friendliness as,an excuse for 
ness and meddling in our affairs 
one, no matter how mighty an 
ful they are, will be permitted 
to the government and peop 
ada, who we can have friend 
ith and what kind of relati 
st have with other countr 
m the second day of o 
ring our first meetin 
n government repres 
we were at great p 
e deplorable and ravi 
the Gairy dictatorshi 
my and country. We 
n, that massive assistanc 
d financial, would be requir 
to begin the long process of re- 
ding the economy. The American 
onsul General told us that he was not 
surprised to hear this. He assured us that 
he would encourage his government to 
give us the necessary assistance, particu- 
larly, he said, as he had been so impres- 
sed by the bloodless character and the 
obvious and self evident humanity of 

our revolution, and there were prompt 
assurances in the first hours of the revo- 
lution that the safety, the lives and the 
property of Americans and other foreign 
residents were guaranteed. Indeed, he 
freely admitted that the American resi- 
dents had all reported to him that they 
were happy, comfortable and secure. 
However, one month later, no such aid 
has arrived. It is true, and we want to 
point this out in the interests of fairness, 
that the Ambassador did point out to 
us, and correctly so, that his government 
generally granted aid on a multi-lateral 
basis through the Caribbean Develop« 
ment Bank. He also said that his gov- 
ernment did prefer to maintain that ap- 
proach rather than to help directly des- 
pite his admission that red tape and 
bureaucratic delays could cause substan- 
tial delays of up to one year in receiving 
such multi-lateral aid. It is also true, and 
we again wish to point it out, that the 
American Ambassador advised us that 
his government is monitoring Gairy’s 


American law for Gairy t attempt to 


ve economic aid and 
ems forthcoming, the 
the American Ambassa- 
n able to guarantee that he 
t to Grenada, in a reasonably 
riod of time, would be 5,000 
irs, US for each of a few small pro- 
. Sisters and brothers, what kind of 
| could the United States 5,000 dol- 
s do? Our hospitals are without med- 
ne, without sheets, without pillow- 
es and proper equipment. Our schools 
re falling cove: Most of our rural vil- 
eed of water, elec- 
decent hous- 
ur country 


acy, for dig- 
based on real and 
Ter mic development. 
«hve eee Te American Ambassador 
is taking very lightly what we genuinely 
believe to be a real danger facing our 
country. Contrary to what anyone else 
may think, we know that the dictator, 
Gairy, is right now organising mercen- 
aries to attack Grenada in order to re- 
store him to his throne. We know the 
man Gairy. Nobody knows him better 
than we the people of Grenada. 

It is, sisters and brothers, in these cir- 
cumstances, and because we have an un- 
doubted right to defend our people, 
our sovereignty and our freedom, that we 
call on the Americans, the Canadians, 
the British, our fellow countries in 
CARICOM like Guyana and Jamaica, 
Venezuela and in Cuba to assist us with 
arms. And we reject entirely the argu- 
ment of the American Ambassador 
that we would only be entitled to call 
upon the Cubans to come to our assis- 
tance after mercenaries have landed and 
commenced their attack. Quite frankly, 
and with the greatest respect to the 
American Ambassador, a more ridicu- 
lous argument can hardly be imagined. 
It is like asking a man to wait until 
his house is burning before he leaves 
to buy a fire extinguisher. No, we in- 


al affairs. We do not, therefore recognise movement and that it was against tend, if possible, to provide ourselves 
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with a fire extinguisher before the fire 
starts, and if the government of Cuba 
is willing to offer us that assistance, we 
will be more than happy to receive it. 


eS 
Bernard Coard, 

Minister of Finance, Trade and Planning. 
Excerpts from Public address at Belle Vue, 
St. Davids, April 22, 1979. 


Sisters and brothers, as we also told you 
from the very first rally in Queen’s Park, 
and we have repeated at every one of the 
rallies, it is not possible, given the devast- 
ated nature of the economy, given that we 
have inherited a barren treasury, we have 
inherited a sitution of bad roads, non- 
existent hospitals, school buildings falling 
down, half the people out of work, it is 
not possible to rebuild the society over- 
night. It is not possible for a handful of 
ministers, no matter how popular they 
might be with the people, to do it on 
their own. It is only the people them- 
selves, by organising and through our 
collective hard work that can reconstruct 
this country, and we must be aware of 
that. We must recognise that. In other 
words, if anybody believes that manna 
is going to fall from heaven in the skies 
and overnight all the problems of 30 
years of Gairyism will be solved by next 
week or next month then it means you're 
still dreaming. You will have to wake up. 
Because there is only one way, and 
that is you have to prod 
to produce more 
produce more |: 
build more fa 
catch mor 
fish that 


million 


Grenada. 


ducing and that & 
Whiteman spoke 
ency, the national emerg 
For the workers and farmers of this 
country to seriously buckle down to pro 
ducing so that we can feed ourselves, so 
that we can ease the presstire of the ba 
ance of payment, so that we can have t 
incomes for the farmers and the worke 
of this country to live a better life. 
And all of this can come, the ne 
and just society can come but it 
only one way, and that is we 
work hard. But we have to c 
ensure that when we work: 
fruits of our labour c 
who labour and 
handful of par 
important. A 3 §Q, sisters and brothers, | 
want to end on that note; on the note 
that we have to buckle down, that we 
have to work hard, that the revolution 


country, so much so that people are not 
properly attended from a medical stand- - 
point. We would like to let you the 
people of the Alliance and the people 
of England who are West Indians as a 
whole to know that the task of building 
this economy is not an easy one. The sac- 
rifice and struggle that will be asked of the 
Grenadian people will not be an easy one 
because we have to start from scratch. 
The corruption that has been created by 
the Gairy regime is very, very massive 
indeed , and this will take a great deal of 
time to wipe out. 

| want to highlight one aspect of the 
corruption that | have discovered in my 
ministry, and | must let you know that | 
am in charge of the Ministry of Communi- 
cations, Works and Labour. It is to do with 
the loan which was made possible by the 
Caribbean Development Bank to the gover- | 
ment of Grenada a few years ago to build 
thirty miles of feeder road for our small 
farmers in Grenada. That loan was approv- 
ed by the Caribbean Development Bank 
in 1975. A loan of 3.7 million dollars to 
construct as | said, thirty miles of feeder 
road, which were supposed to have been 
completed in two years. After the end of 
two years, only six miles of road were 
completed and 2 million dollars disap- 
peared without trace. This is just a small 
example of the kind of corruption that 
we have to deal with. Of course, there is 
corruption throughout, and if we were to 
rent bits and pieces to- 

that a special book 


has only just begun. The overthrow of 
Gairy was only round one, we have 14 
rounds to go. Let us move into round 
two and lick that one down, and then 
move to round three and down the line. 
We must remember that. Only round one 
has been won. The building of the new 
society, the development of the economy 
the improvement of the living and work- 
ing standards of the people, those are the 
next rounds in the battle that faces us. 
Forward to victory, forward to the revo- 
lution and long live the revolution of the 
people of Grenada. Forward to the 
people of St. Davids, and the people of 
Grenada, and good evening. 


Selwyn Strachan, 

Minister of Communications, Works and 
Labour. 

Message given to Alliance representative on 
April 23, 1979. 


Permit me, on behalf of the Peoples Revol- 
utionary Government, the Peoples Revol- 
utionary Army and the working people 
of Grenada to express firmest and deepest 
solidarity with the Alliance of the Black 
Parents Movement, the Black Youth Move- 
ment, the Bradford Black Collective and 
the Race Today Collective of England. | 
would also like to express solidarity with 
Grenadians living in England and West 
Indians as a whole who have in some way 
or the other supported the Grenada revol- 
ution. We are fully appreciative of the 
ntribution that the Alliance has give 
r in our struggle. 
the March 13 revolution, 
ting, with keen interest, the 
ions that this organisation 
y the struggle on this sid 
feel has gone a long 
nsolidate the revolut 
have made so far. 
tant to note that the 
has been totally and 
syed by Gairy and Gairy 
neans that in order to bring 
m of sanity to this country, 
ill be needed by friendly 
riendly people throughout 
e have a situation in Grenada 
of the workforce can’t find 
F that they do not want to work, 
hey are prepared to stay home 
. They are looking for work every 
cannot find work. This is just one 
mople of the state of the economy. 
know that for a fact because, from 
the time we took office a little over a 
month ago, literally thousands of people 
have flooded the different ministeries 
asking for jobs. Obviously, this is some- 
thing we cannot solve right away, but 
we are trying our best. In the area of 
health we also need assistance. The 
hospital is in a terrible state. There is a 
chronic shortage of drugs. There is also 
a shortage of doctors throughout the 


U e peo 
have tasted freedo 
been denied them f 
And, in that contex 
die to defend that f; 

In conclusion, 
again to salute y 
members of the 
the assurance » 


op and maintain 
Organisation because, 
ganisation is an organ- 
commitment towards 

nt of the poor and disposses- 
eoples in the countries of the third 

d. A position which we firmly 
support. So, once again, we thank you for 
your assistance and for your continued 
success in your very fruitful work in 
England. 
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Bogle-L’Ouverture Publications 


BOGLE—L’OUVERTURE PUBLICATIONS WILL BE CELEBRATING ITS TENTH ANNIVERSARY IN 
OCTOBER 1979, AND ONE OF THE MAJOR EVENTS BEING PLANNED IS A COMMEMORATIVE 
f JOURNAL. 


THIS TENTH ANNIVERSARY COMMEMORATIVE JOURNAL WILL RECORD AND CRITICALLY 
ANALYSE VARIOUS ASPECTS OF OUR PAST AND PRESENCE IN THIS COUNTRY. 


IT WILL DEAL WITH EVENTS THAT HAVE AFFECTED BLACK PEOPLE IN BRITAIN, AS WELL AS 
INTHE CARIBBEAN, USA AND AFRICA, AND WILL COVER A WIDE RANGE OF TOPICS, INCLUDING 
EDUCATION, WOMEN, POLITICS, MUSIC, SPORTS AND REVIEWS. 


CONTRIBUTORS WILL INCLUDE: 


ABDUL RAHMAN MOHAMMED BABU 


; JOHN LA ROSE 
former Minister in the Tanzanian Government poet and publisher 


ROBERT CHRISMAN, ELAINE NEUFVILLE 
poet, editor and publisher of ‘Black Scholar’ librarian 


FARRUKH DHONDY, PROFESSOR WALTER RODNEY 
teacher and author historian and author of ‘How Europe Underdeveloped Africa’ 


DARCUS HOWE 
editor of ‘Race Today’ magazine 


DR. MAUREEN STONE 
sociologist 


PROFESSOR C L R JAMES PROFESSOR ANDREW SALKEY 
historian poet and novelist 


THE JOURNAL WILL BE DISTRIBUTED AMONG ACADEMICS AND INTELLECTUALS, BOTH IN THE 
DEVELOPED AND THE DEVELOPING WORLD AND WOULD BE AN IDEAL PLATFORM FOR ADVERT- 
ISING. 


Technical details and advertising rates: 


size 210mm x 147 mm. Full Page £80.00 Half page £55.00 Quarter page £35.00. 
Back cover £220.00 Inside front cover £175.00 Copy: Camera ready art work. 
Copy deadline June 15, 1979 


BT SE A SEL I a A a Sy SRO RDN SNS SLC LSJ Z ENS PEL ERE IS PPT TR TR SRC JD LOE Ege LET RLS WER IEE SO 


PICK UP ONE OF OUR PAPERBACKS. A SUPERB SERIES OF REVOLUTIONARY POETRY 


AMMUNITION! Poetry and other raps by SAM GREENLEE. Price £1.35. AT SCHOOL TODAY by 
ACCABRE HUNTLEY. Price £1.00. and the long awaited second reprint of DREAD, BEAT AN’ 
jf BLOOD by LINTON K. JOHNSON Price £1.50. NOW AVAILABLE AT YOUR LEADING BOOKSHOPS. 


ORDER COPIES NOW 


SA CHIGNELL PLACE, EALING, LONDON, W13 OTJ - 01-579 4920 
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BECOME A FIGHTING SUBSCRIBER 
Pay £5.00 or more for your annual sub- 
scription instead of the normal rate. Y ou 
will not only receive Race Today but also 
RACE TODAY PUBLICATIONS 


Annual subscription: 
Britain £3.00 
Abroad £4.00 or $11.00 US 


Please make me a fighting subscriber/sub- 
scriber to Race Today 


eo cee ee ee ew eo wo 
ese eee eee eo ee eo ee eee eo eo ee ww oO 
eects ee cee ee ee ee we ew oe oe oO 
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send to Race Today 74, Shakespeare Road, 
London SE24 OPT 


LANGUAGE IN THE 
MULTIRACIAL COMMUNITY 
CNAA Postgraduate Diploma 

2 years part-time 

Begins in September. 

Includes 

Language & Education 

Language & Industry 

Language & Citizenship 


In conjunction with the Pathway Centre 
and the National Centre for Industrial 
Language Training, Southall. 

For further details apply: 

Ealing College of Higher Education, 
(Room 109), FREEPOST, London, 

W5 5BR, telephone 01-579 4111. 


LONDON 
Ealing College of 
Higher Education 


ARE YOU OUT OF WORK? 

IS unemployment becoming monotonous? 
BEING jobless can be harder than being 
in work, it also creates added problems 
that you may need help with. 

TAKE the tension out of job hunting 

by making use of the services at Chestnut 
Lodge. Relax awhile playing pool, table 
tennis or try your hand at arts and crafts. 
OPEN all day Wednesday and Friday 
mornings. 

PAY us a visit or give us a buzz. 
CHESTNUT LODGE, 48 Palace Road, 
SW2. Tel: 671 8342. 


REVOLUTIONARY COMMUNIST 
TENDENCY PUBLIC FORUMS: 
Racial oppression: How to fight it 

1 June The struggle against racism and 
fascism — lessons from the past (Frank 
Richards) 

15 June British imperialism and racism — 
the experience of the last 30 years (Kevin 
Green) 

29 June Fight ‘sus’ and smash all 
immigration controls (Judith Harrison) 


North Library, Manor Gdns, N7 
(Archway/Holloway Road tubes), 7.30 pm 


‘Advertising 


Display rates 


Full page £80.00 
Half page £44.00 
Quarter page £22.00 
Classified 


10p a word or £6.00 a single column inch 


Typesetting 


Fast, efficient and competent 
Rates: £3.00 per 1,000 was. unjustified 
£5.00 per 1,000 was. justified 


Phone 01-737 2268 


Hae 


| Vacancies 


RESEARCH WORKER 


Applicants are invited for appointment as 
a research worker with the British 
Resource Centre, an independent volun- 
tary organisation providing information, 
research and education for community 
groups and trade union branches in the 
Bristol area. 

The job will involve research in the field 

of racial discrimination in employment 
with reference to local ethnic minorities. 
Applicants should have appropriate 
qualifications/experience and an interest 

in the overall work of the centre. 

The appointment will be for a period of 
12 years. 

The salary is within the range £3,500 — 
£4,000. 

The person appointed will form part of a 
team responsible to the Management 
Committee of the Centre. 

Application forms and further information 
from Bristol Resource Centre, 62 Bedmin- — 
ister Parade, Bristol BS3 4HL. 

Tel: (0272) 667933. | 
Closing date is 18 June, 1979. 


MANCHESTER LAW CENTRE 
We have recently received Urban Aid 
money for two Asian workers. The two 
posts are 

(1) A community worker to work 
exclusively with Asian women 

(2) Someone who is able to give advice 
and representation on immigration 
matters in general and the Immigration 
Act in particular. Legal qualifications, 
though helpful, are not necessary. 

For further information please contact 
Steve Cohen, Manchester Law Centre, 
595 Stockport Road, Longsight, 
Manchester. Closing date 15 June. 


MAYVILLE COMMUNITY CENTRE 
Worker needed (to join a team of 5 
workers) for our predominantly West 
Indian youth clubs (6 — 18 years). 

The new worker will concentrate on 
organisation and development of acti- 
vities for girls. Tue/Thu/Fri — 2 — 10 pm. 
ILEA rates. 

For further information Alida or Steve, 
Mayville Community Centre, Woodville 
Road, London N16. Tel: 249 8286. 


IBM COMPOSER FOR SALE 
for details ring Race Today, 737 2268. 
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F THE BLACK COMMUNITY IN BRITAIN 


VOICE O 


RACE TODAY/MANGROVE RENEGADES 


Dominican Appeal 


Dear Race Today, 

Last night I was speaking to a friend in 
England about the distressing situation 
in our native Dominica, in the aftermath 
of the unprecedented devastation wro- 
ught by Hurricane David. 

You see, we’ve both received letters 
this week from members of our family 
in Dominica by courtesy of the Bar- 
bados Post Office. It now seems clear, 
that because of very severe damage to 
the island’s Hydro electric installations, 
it will be at least a year before basic 
power is restored. The outlook for tele- 
phone communications is only marg- 
nally less bleak, although it is possible 
to book a call to one number in Domi- 
nica No. 2222 at police headquarters 
to get details of relatives. 

About 40% of the island’s homes 
were completely destroyed, while 
another 40 to 50% had their roofs 
blown off. The news is that even where 
people have carried out makeshift 
repairs to roofs, seepage of water is 
considerable — there are no windows — 


Jury Vetting 


Dear Race Today, 

In a number of important trials involv- 
ing black defendants (e.g. The Mangrove 
Nine) defence counsels, in order that 
justice should be seen to be done, made 
applications at the outset of such trials 
that they be allowed to question the 
jurors concerning their political convic- 
tions, The object of the applications was 
to ascertain whether the jurors were 
members of the National Front, or 
whether they were prejudiced against 
blacks, These applications were prom- 
ptly rejected; and on one occasion, 
defence counsel was accused by the 
very learned judge of making a fri- 
volous application, and of wasting the 
time of the court. Defence counsels 
have also argued that as a man is enti- 
tled to be tried by his peers, there 
should be at least two or three black 
jurors on juries trying black defendants. 
The reason being that it is very un - 
likely that a black juror will be a mem- 
ber of the National Front or share its 
views. Moreover, a black juror will be 
able to impart to the white jurors cer- 
tain background information about 
blacks which would be alien to them, 
and which might assist them in reaching 
a fair verdict. Regretfully, such argu- 
ments are never taken seriously by Her 
Majesty’s Judges. 

In the present “jury vetting” case, it 
seems that potential jurors are being 
investigated by the prosecution even 
before they have set foot in court. In 
rejecting the defence submission that 
vetting of jurors was an improper gath- 
ering of information, the learned Judge 
said:— “if there was a right to investi- 
gate jurors in a limited range of cases, 
it was not for the purpose of electing a 
biased jury, but in the hope of get- 


and virtually everything is mildewing 
and rotting. 

Government is considering the repair 
of schools as a matter of priority, so as 
to house the homeless and allow time 
for the proper construction of homes. 

No reassurance has yet been given to 
thousands of farmers, heavily indebted 
to local banks for cultivations which 
have been wiped out. 

There is obviously going to be a 
fundamental need for food aid for at 
least a year, before even the bannana 
crops begin to recover. Then of course 
there’s the dire need for funds to fin- 
ance the reconstruction of homes, then 
roads and bridges etc. 

We thought that you all at ‘Race 
Today’ might be able to assist by 
advertising ifeC=e the Dominica 
Disaster Appeal. The details are as 
indicated on the enclosed leaflet issued 
by the Dominica High Commission. I 
have every confidence in your sympathy 
for and readiness to assist a fellow West 
Indian island in really desperate need. 
Yours, 

E.M.E.N. Douglas. 


ting an unbiased jury’. The learned 
judge, in order to justify his decision, 
went on to tell one of the defence coun- 
sels — “‘your client would not like it 
if the local chairman of the National 
Front appeared on the jury.” All the 
defendants are white. 

These are the very reasons that 
impelled defence counsel, when defend- 
ing black defendants in a “limited range 
of cases,” to make the perfectly pro- 
per applications as stated above — and 
not to investigate potential jurors in a 
clandestine manner. 

Thus, it appears to me that the 
recent practice of vetting jurors demon- 
strates that there now exists in this 
country one law for the prosecution and 
another law for the defence. 


Yours faithfully, 
Leonard Woodley, 
Paper Buildings, 
LondonEC4., 


DOMINICAN HURRICANE APPEAL 
More than 60,000 of the Caribbean 
Island’s 75,000 inhabitants have haq 
their homes destroyed by roofs blown 
off by the 150 mph winds of Hurricane 
David. 


Please help urgently with funds, clothes, 
footwear and non-perishable foodstuffs 
Even £1.00 would be greatly appre. 
ciated, It all adds up. 


Funds should be sent to: 

The Dominica Hurricane Relief Fund 
(1979) 

Barclays Bank Ltd 

95 — 97 Queensway 

London W2 

Account No, 80315745 Sort Code: 
20—05—30 


Other contributions to: 

The Dominica High Commission 
10 Kensington Court 

London W§8, or; 

510 Harrow Road 

London W9 


CARIG 


A Committee Against Repression in 
Guyana has been formed in London. It 
consists of Guyanese and other blacks 
concerned about the current political 
trend in the country. Bulletin No 3 out 
now. price 15p from CARIG, 5a Chignell 
Place, London W13. 


We wish to apologise to our readers for 
the delay in the publication of our jour- 
nal. The Notting Hill Carnival necessi- 
tated the full mobilisation of our entire 
Collective and therefore we took the 
decision to suspend publication of the 
journal, Editor. 


Contents 
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Letters 

Editorial 

Free Dessie Woods 

New Perspectives on the Asian 
Struggle . 
‘Backlash 

Creation For Liberation 


The Commission for Racial Equality, a sub-depart- 
ment of the Home Office, staffed by bureaucrats 
black and white, granted £2,800 to each Carnival 
Committee. 


The C.R.E., like any colonial power granting aid to an 
under-developed territory, laid down conditions 
which they publicised in a press release: 
“Any future funding from the C.R.E. for all 
carnivals will be dependent on whether the 
two conditions are fulfilled. 
a) That a single organisation which should be 
recognised as the only official carnival body, 
should be formed capable of developing the 
artistic, educational, commercial and com- 
munity dimensions. 
b) That a suitable venue at which carnival 
processions would converge and where the 
final events would take place should be 
arranged.”* 


This journal received a copy of the press release and, 
in the normal course of journalistic procedure, pro- 
ceeded to contact the C.R.E. for further details. 


We were informed that the conditions outlined were 
formulated following recommendations by two black 
field officers who were deputed to carry out investi- 
gations within the Carnival movement. 


We asked the C.R.E.’s information officer in regard to 

condition b) to describe for what final events we were 

to converge in a park. We quote his reply verbatim: 
“Prizes being given and things like that or er er 
some suitable ending to the whole maybe”. 


The same question was put to one of the black field 
officers. Again, we quote his reply: 

“After you tramp (sic) through the streets 

you could have competitions in the park”. 


It is a well known fact that the bureaucrat is the 
greatest enemy of art, but the illiteracy of C.R.E. of- 
ficials passeth all understanding. There are no final 
events in the structure of Carnival. It is not an athlet- 
ic meeting at Crystal Palace where medals are presen- 
ted after every race. A band leaves from a given point 
and the costumes are displayed on the streets. Within 
striking distance of the leaving point, there is a comp- 
etition area where the costumes are displayed to an 
audience. Then, the participants are free to prance 
and dance and make merry on the streets. To make 
the competition a final event is to present tattered and 
battered costumes, out of tune pans and tired and 

drunken masqueraders in a massive anti-climax and 
let-down. Further, a prize-giving has an atmosphere 
and dignity of its own far removed from the 


TO HELL WITH 
THE CRE 


bacchanalia of the festival. 

Secondly, on this vexed question of merging two 
committees, we say that the C.R.E. iswesponsible for 
keeping in existence the useless and irrelevant Carni- 
val and Arts Committee. Could the C.R.E. please indi- 
cate sources of income of the C.A.C. in the off season 
period to which they add their subsidies? Could the 
C.R.E. please indicate their reasons for supporting the 
C.A.C., bearing in mind that last year they gave as the 
only reason that the C.A.C was representative of the 
Notting Hill community? 


In the light of the above, could the C.R.E. explain the 
existence of officials on the C.A.C. whose connection 
with Notting Hill is zero? 


The similarities with colonial domination are too bla- 
tant to ignore. There are many examples, in the 
course of anti-colonial history, when the British insis- 
ted on incorporating in negotiations for independence 
insignificant groups with pro British tendencies, when 
the mass of the population clearly gave their allegian- 
ces to the progressive and revolutionary formations. 
It is through these groups that the coloniser retains a 
foothold in the political and social life of the emerg- 
ing nation. It is through these groups that the coloni- 
sers warps the development of the new nation. 


And so it is with the Carnival. The C.A.C. is amen- 
able to the imprisonment of the festival in a park. 
Only a few weeks before Carnival the C.A.C. an- 
nounced that it would hold its events in Hyde Park 
and only a staggering fee demanded by the Depart- 
ment of Environment forced a last minute cancella- 
tion. Is it a coincidence that the C.A.C.’s policy is 
identical to the C.R.E.’s? 

And at what price are these traitors bought? For 
£2,800 these hustlers are determined to mutilate our 
festival and transform it into the image of the colon- 
iser. In this International Year of the Child, £2,800 
could not purchase enough lollipops for the numbers 
of children who attended the festival. 


Carnival is a cultural festival not an exercise in race 
relations. To hell with the C.R.E. Let the Carnival 
movement concentrate on raising its own funds and 
demand of the Arts Council that it lives up to its 
responsibilities. 


On the question of going into a park for final events, 


Race Today/Mangrove Renegades, the Band of the 
Year 1979, quotes the world’s greatest calypsonian, 
the Mighty Sparrow: 

“Who want to go could go up dey 

But we ent goin no whey”. 


Race Today Collective, September 1979 


FREE DESSIE 
woobDs 


NOT ONE MORE YEAR 


WHO IS DESSIE WOODS 


Dessie Woods is a 35 year old black 
American woman and mother of two 
teenaged children. She is currently in 
the third year of a 22 year sentence 
imposed on her for assassinating a 
white Southern man who had intended 
to rape and kill her and her friend 
Chery! Todd. 

Her home town is Atlanta in the 
Southern State of Georgia. It is the 
same state that the US President, 
Jimmy Carter, hails from. From the 
beginning of his presidency, he has 
mouthed alot about human rights. 
Georgia has the distinction of never hav- 
ing convicted a white man of rape. 


THE FACTS OF DESSIE WOODS’ 
CASE 


On June 14, 1975, Dessie Woods agreed 
to accompany her friend, Chery! Todd, 


on an urgent visit to see Todd’s brother 
in Reidsville Prison, Georgia. The bro- 
ther was ill and had written to his sister 
complaining that he was getting no pro- 
per medical treatment from the prison. 
Neither women had funds to take trans- 
port to the prison so they hitch-hiked. 

As they arrived outside the prison, 
Todd collapsed. State troopers, from 
the Georgia State Patrol Office, directly 
opposite the prison, watched the scene 
and then came and accused the women 
of public drunkeness. In fact, Todd’s 
collapse was caused by drugs she had 
taken to ease her high blood pressure 
and by the heat of the day. Neverthe- 
less, both women were arrested and 
locked up, They were released three 
days later after a friend in Atlanta wired 
them some money. 

While hitch-hiking out of Reidsville 
to return to Atlanta, they accepted a 
lift from a Ronald Horne, a white 
Southern salesman who, it emerged 


later, had a reputation in his home town 
— Rentz — for raping black women. 
However, both women believed that 
Horne was a plainclothes detective, due 
to the presence of radio equipment and 
a holstered gun in the car. Horne used 
the radio to contact a man called Royce 
Yawn and described the situation of the 
women. He arranged to meet Yawn ina 
cafe en route. At the cafe, the two men 
argued about who would have which 
woman. When they departed, both 
women got into Horne’s car. 

As the journey began again, the 
women realised that Horne was not 
heading in the direction of Atlanta. 
They demanded he stop the car, they 
got out and walked back to the cafe. 
Horne pursued them and promised to 
take them to Atlanta. When they 
refused to go with him, he used their 
belief that he was a detective and 
threatened to arrest them. They got 
back into the car and it was then that 
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Horne told them he intended to sexu- 
ally abuse them. He drove to a deserted 
place. Todd became quite hysterical and 
jumped screaming out of the car. Horne 
took up his gun to shoot her and it was 
then that Dessie Woods intervened to 
save the life of her friend and her own. 
She wrestled with Horne for control of 
the gun and shot him twice in his head. 
She then went and found Todd who was 
still hysterical and who had taken refuge 


inaditch. She told her Horne was dead 
and could do them no more harm. They 
returned to the body and took Horne’s 
wallet so they would have money to pay 
for transportation for the rest of the 
journey. 

Both women were arrested the fol- 
lowing day, taken to Wheeler County 
Jail and indicted on charges of first 


degree murder and armed robbery. 


THE RAILROADING OF DESSIE 
WOODS TO PRISON 


The trial was fixed for September 2. 
Both women were given court appoint- 
ed attorneys, although by the time the 
trial commenced, Cheryl Todd’s parents 
had hired an attorney to defend her. 
Before the commencement of the 

trial in Wheeler County, the defence 
counsel filed several motions aimed at 


| getting the original indictment quashed. 


Their argument was that the Grand 
Jury, who issued the indictment, was 
illegal on the grounds that it contained 
an under-representation of blacks, 


women and people in the age bracket of 
18-30. The motion was granted only 
after questioning of the jury com- 
missioners revealed blatant anti-black 
sentiments. The other motion the 
defence won was the removal of the 
trial from Wheeler County to another 
county. Both women were released on 
bail. 

The new venue chosen by the state 
for the trial was Hawkinsville in the 
County of Pulaski, an area in which the 
ideology of white southern supremacy 
has prevailed largely unchallenged. In 
the days and weeks leading up to the 
trial, deliberate and successful efforts 
were made to play on the racism of the 
local whites and their fear of blacks. 
They readily believed that the city was 
going to be invaded by militant blacks 
who would upset the old order of life. 
Hawkinsville was turned into a siege city 
with state troopers being sent in to 
assist the local police. 

The trial judge chosen was one 
named O'Connor who had achieved 
fame only months earlier when he freed, 
without conviction, two white police- 
men who had castrated and murdered a 
black man in a neighbouring county. 
Ten days before the trial of Woods and 


Todd, he issued a ruling designed, he 
said, to ensure an ‘orderly and fair 
trial without disruption or undue pub- 
licity’, but which was, in fact, an 
undisguised attempt to prevent sup- 
porters of the women from demon- 
strating or the trial receiving any pub- 
licity. All parties concerned in the case 
were prohibited from making any 
statements about the case for the pur- 
pose of public cunsumption. Photo- 
graphs and other media people were 
prohibited from taking pictures in the 
courthouse, the courthouse building or 
any street area adjacent to the build- 
ing. No more than 25 people were to be 
allowed in the building to queue for 
seats in the court. Demonstrations, 
including picketing with placards, were 
banned. Before the trial began on 
January 19, 1976, the defence managed 


to get the ban on demonstrations lifted. 


Local blacks, who participated in 
demonstrations outside the courthouse, 
were singled out for intimidation. One 
was sacked from his job and two black 
highschool students were suspended. 
The trial began with jury selection. 
Most of the local blacks selected for 
jury service made it plain that they did 
not want to be part of this trial. They 
did so by pretending to be stupid and 
therefore not eligible. On the other 
hand, local whites were eager to serve. 
Finally a jury was empannelled which 


consisted of six black women, one black 


man and five white women. 
After jury selection, the defence 


began the task of filing 20 pre-trial 
motions which included one to supress 
prosecution evidence which was brought 
on the day of the trial itself. Almost all 
of the 20 pre-trial defence motions were 
refused. Dessie Woods was represented 
by a black attorney called Ralph Bacote 
who had only recently come into the 
case and who O'Connor refused any 
time to familiarise himself with the 
details of the case. 

The trial itself was a sham. No 
evidence whatsoever was forthcoming to 
disprove Dessie Woods’ contention that 
she had shot Horne in self-defence. The 
other would-be rapist, Yawn, was 
brought to give evidence to disprove 
that he and Horne had been drinking 
very heavily that day. However, his per- 
jury was shown up when the defence 
called the owner of the cafe who sup- 
ported the fact that they both had been 
drinking. 

The jury was not able to reach a ver- 
dict at the end of the trial even after 
hours of deliberation. On Saturday, 
31 January, O’Connor demanded that 
the jury reach a verdict and adjourned 
the case until the following Monday. 
The National Committee to Defend 
Dessie Woods say there is evidence to 
support their belief that the jury was 
tampered with during that weekend 
recess. 

On Monday, February 2, the jury 
came back with a verdict. They con- 
victed Dessie Woods of voluntary man- 
slaughter, not first degree murder, and 
armed robbery and Cheryl Todd was 
convicted of theft. Dessie Woods 
addressed the blacks on the jury and 
told them: “I have been in a lot of cities 
big and small, but you are the dumbest 
niggers | have ever seen. You let those 
devils brain wash you to kill your own 
sister’’, She was sentenced to 10 years 
for the voluntary manslaughter and 12 
years for armed robbery. The sentences 
are to run concurrently. Chery! Todd 
was sentenced to five years with three 
and-a-half years of the sentence to be 
served on probation. She was allowed 
bail pending an appeal, Woods was not. 
The judge denied bail on the grounds 
that her release would represent a threat 
to the community. 


APPEAL DENIED 


On November 1, 1977, the Supreme 
Court of Georgia, in a unanimous 
decision, upheld the conviction of 
Dessie Woods, maintaining the tradi- 
tion of never convicting a white man for 
rape in Georgia. 

The Defence lawyers had asked for a 
re-trial and listed 20 errors which had 
taken place in the original trial to sup- 
port their request. However, the 


Supreme Court ruled that not one of 
the errors had any merit. One of the 
errors cited by the defence lawyers was 
that the trial court judge had not 
informed the jury of the law on self- 
defence. He cited the case of Joan 
Little, Yvonne Wanrow and Inez Garcia, 
all of whom used violence to defend 
themselves against rapists and were 
acquitted, The Georgia Supreme Court 
ruled, ‘‘we find no error in the trial 
courts charge on the law of self-de- 
fence’’. The same court also denied the 
defence their motion for a re-hearing. 


The case is now pending before the US 
Supreme Court. 

In late 1978, lawyers issued a writ of 
habeus corpus without success, and 
moves are now being made to get the 
case heard as a human rights violation 
before the United Nations. 


THE CAMPAIGN TO FREE DESSIE 
WOODS 


The campaign around Dessie’s case, 
before and during her trial, was orga- 


nised by a committee made up of an 

amalgam of groups, but dominated by 
the local Nation of Islam and a left 

formation, the October League. Soon 
after the imprisonment, this was-dis- 

solved. 

The present campaign to free Dessie 
is led by the African People’s Socialist 
Party, which is based in Kentucky, In 
March 1976 they adopted the case and 
soon after formed the National Com- 
mittee to Defend Dessie Woods. They 
have defined the movement to free 
Dessie Woods as part of the black 
struggle against colonialism in the US, 
Whites, who are also engaged in the 
campaign to free Dessie Woods, have 
formed the Dessie Woods Support 
Coalition which works directly under 
the leadership of the African People’s 
Socialist Party. Local Dessie Woods 
Support Committees have also been set 
up in various cities throughout the US, 
These formations have, during 1977, 
1978, and 1979, organised demon- 
strations, pickets, radio programmes and 
other actions. On July 4, 1978, more | 
than 1,000 people demonstrated on | 
the streets of Plains in Georgia, and in 
San Francisco demanding the immediate 
release of Dessie Woods. 


The National Committee to 
Defend Dessie Woods have adopted for 
1979 the slogan ‘Not One More Year’ 
and part of its strategy is to interna- 
tionalise Dessie’s plight. To this end, 
Ms Damesha Blackearth, Chairperson of 
the National Committee to Defend 
Dessie Woods, is on a two month 
European tour. The British part of her 
tour begins on September 11 and con- 
tinues to September 20. It is being 
organised and sponsored by the Race 
Today Collective. 
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The immigrants, who came to Britain from India and 
Pakistan in the late fifties and early sixties, came to 
sell their labour. The rapidity with which particular 
sectors of the British economy absorbed this interna- 
tionally mobile army of labour demonstrates two 
things. First, that in that era, whole sections of fac- 
tories were being abandoned by white labour for bet- 
ter conditions, better wages, shorter or regularised 
hours and supervisory posts. Second, that those immi- 
grants who came from India and Pakistan as individu- 
als from various backgrounds, urban and rural, land- 
Owning and peasant, quickly found their collective 
political identity as a distinct section of the working 
class in Britain. 

They worked where the work was hard and the 
conditions decidedly unpleasant. At the Courtaulds 
Red Scar Mills in Preston, a rayon spinng mill, Asians 
first sought and obtained employment in 1956. By 
1964, a third of all the workers at the mill were 
Asians. Two departments of the mill were wholly im- 
migrant, organised in ethnic work-teams under white 
supervisors. In Southall, in West London, there were 
350 Asians in 1951. By the mid sixties, Asians form- 
ed 12% of the area’s population. From this one com- 
munity, they went to work in four factories, two of 
which produced bread, the third called Batchelor’s 
Peas and the fourth, which employed 40% of all the 
Asian workers in the area, Woolf’s. By 1965, 90% of 
all unskilled labour at this rubber factory was Punjabi 
Sikh. 

At Courtaulds in Preston, and at Woolf’s in South- 
all, several skirmishes and two battles, significant in 
the history of immigrant labour in Britain, were 
fought between the Asian labour-force and the mana- 
gers and mediators of British industry. The same bat- 
tle has been fought in a hundred factories on pafallel 
issues with similar demands. The pattern of industri- 
al struggle of the Asian workforce, which arrived with 
the second phase of immigration in the early seven- 
ties, from Africa, was the same. At the Mansfield Ho- 
siery Mills, in Loughborough in 1972, at Imperial 
Typewriters in Leicester in 1974, and at Grunwick in 
1978, Asian workers, in these instances, largely from 
African backgrounds, rebelled and organised against 
the continuity of a colonial relationship which is 
common and central. 

The conditions of work, and the conditions of the 
machinery on which the labour performs, are essent- 
ial ingredients of this relationship. Broadly speaking, 
immigrant labour has always been, and continues to 
be, employed in those sectors of industry in which 
Britain has not made sufficient and competititve cap- 
ital investment. The factories are old or converted. 
The machinery is antiquated. Profits depend on long 
working hours, on overtime, on low wages, on con- 
stant ploys to step up production. Profits are always 
gleaned from labour, but in the case of Asian work- 
ers, they are extracted with an intensity which the 
white labour force is unwilling to tolerate. 


COLONIALISM 
ON THE SHOP FLOOR 


If we examine the background of the industrial 

struggles in which Asians participated in the sixties 
and early seventies, these conditions of work emerge. 
Of the Courtaulds Red Scar Mill in Preston, where in 
1965 one of the first ‘racial’ strikes took place, Paul 
Foot says: 
“In the Tyre Cord Spinning Department the machines 
never stop. The workers man banks of spindles (about 
a hundred spindles per machine), rewinding the 
spools when the thread breaks. The work is dexterous 
rather than strenuous, but the conditions are decid- 
edly unpleasant. The air is thick with the stench of 
chemicals and the noise is appalling. Particularly ata 
time of full employment, it is work which men and 
women instinctively shun.’’ (Institute of Race Rela- 
tions Newsletter July 1965) 

At Woolf’s, the basic pay in 1964 was £11. A wor- 
ker at Perivale-Gutterman, a textile firm in West Lon- 
don, recalls being the first Asian employed there. He 
says that in 1964 there were a handful of machines 
and fifteen workers in the firm. He used to put in 84 
hours a week for a pay of 3/6d an hour. Over the 
years, the same firm employed more Asian workers 
and expanded 'till in 1969, there was a fire at the fac- 
tory. The insurance money paid for a new plant and 
the firm modernised its machinery. 

In 1974, Courtaulds, a firm which has built a sub- 

stantial amount of wealth on the labour of immi- 
grants, declared that it had doubled its profits in the 
year 1972—1973. Courtaulds’ Harwood Cash Yarn 
factory, in Nottingham, built itself on the labour of 
white women, and gradually replaced this work 
force with Asians in the late sixties and early seven- 
ties. In 1973 Harwood Cash Yarn was hit by the in- 
dustrial action of its Asian workers. The work they 
did was described thus: 
“‘The work is noisy, demanding and monotonous. The 
operator keeps an eye on two dozen bobbins of dif- 
ferent coloured thread. As they run out they have to 
be replaced by a fresh bobbin. The work is constant 
and tiring. But if the operator is prepared to put ina 
twelve hour day, seven days a week, he can end up 
with a pay of £35 a week, less stoppages...... While 
white workers signed a contract of employment that 
gave a standard 40-hour working week, the Asians 
were required to sign for a 60-hour basic week. Many 
in fact put in a 72-hour or even 80-hour working 
week.” (*‘Race Today’ February 1974). 

The mechanisms of production in these semi-skil- 
led sectors of industry ensured that black workers 
congregated together in them. Communities grew 
around the particular work places. An apocryphal 
story, purporting to explain the concentration of 


Punjabi labour in Southall, says that the personnel 
manager of one of the firms in Southall was an ex- 
army type who had been in a Sikh regiment in India, 
and his special knowledge of Sikhs and favourable 
disposition towards them nurtured a settlement of 
Punjabis in the locality of the factory. The truth is, 
of course, that the Asians went where work was 


available, and it was available where there was a short- 
age of white labour willing to take on the exploita- 
tive hours. 

This fractioning-off of black workers into the 
lower paid and hard worked jobs is the essential ingre- 
dient in the colonial relationship that British indus- 
try established with its new work force. For the wor- 
kers, a visible token of this relationship was the white 
supervisor who was inevitably put in charge of teams 
of shift workers wherever Asians found employment. 
In the sixties, very few Asians found promotion into 
supervisory jobs, In very many factories, Asian labour 
was hired in gangs and put under the control of one 
white charge-hand who would allocate the work, dis- 
pense overtime, recommend the hire and fire of wor- 
kers and, in many cases, take bribes for doing or not 
doing something for or to the workers under his 
charge. 

The ghettoisation of labour also meant that the 
school teacher from Ludhiana, the mechanic from 
Hoshiarpur, the graduate of Punjab University, the 
illiterate middle peasant from a village in Azad Kash- 
mir, found themselves working on the same machines 
on the same shop floor. Britain recognised no distinc- 
tions of class or qualification amongst the Asians 
whose labour it used. It was after the first wave of 
Asian unrest on the industrial scene that management 
by management, the distinctions were born. A separa- 
tion was made between the militants and the docile, 
between the political activists and the followers, be- 
tween the rude and the polite. It was in the industrial 
struggle that managements realised that Pakistanis 
and Indians had political allegiances which may keep 
one section at work while the other was on strike. 


SHOP FLOOR 
REBELLIONS 


What started as an effect of weakness became the 
cause of a strength. The localisation of Asian workers 
in one factory, or indeed in one section of a factory, 
became the chief nucleus for industrial struggle. The 
pattern of employment set the pattern for indepen- 
dent organisation. One of the earliest Asian strikes 
of recurring significance was in Woolf’s in Southall 
in 1963. As far back as 1960, an Asian worker in the 
Woolf's rubber plant attempted to unionise the 
Asians. Gurdev Sisigh recruited 400 people and asked 
for recognition of the factory branch by approaching 


a district officer of the Transport and General Work- 
ers Union (TGWU). The organiser approached the 
management of Woolf’s who refused to recognise the 
union. The Ministry of Labour of Harold Macmillan’s 
Tory government was asked to intervene. The Min- 
istry recommended recognition but had no powers 
to compel it. Woolf’s again refused. At the time they 
were paying £11 a week to their workers, and one of 
the complaints from the Asian workforce was that 
charge-hands were charging them bribes to employ 
them in the first place, and taking money selectively 
from workers to give them the overtime which would 


boost their weekly income to £25. 
The attempt at unionisation came to nothing that 


year. Gurdev Singh left the factory. In 1963, in secret 
meetings held at the homes of Asian workers, 452 
workers were again enrolled in an attempt at union- 
isation. The circumstances which enabled this devel- 


opment, the first rumblings of industrial organisation | 


in the new work force, were both peculiar and, with 
the help of hindsight, inevitable. Several members of 
the Executive Committee of the Indian Workers’ 
Association (IWA), were employed on Woolf's shop- 
floor. The IWA had been set up some years before to 
act as a community organisation for social and cul- 
tural events. Many of the executive members and the 
Punjabi workers at Woolf’s had been, or still were, 
members of political parties back in India, and apart 
from sending money home to their families, they con- 
tributed occasionally to party funds in India by hav- 
ing a collection, or got together to send a cheque to 
the government of India when it appealed to its citi- 
zens for flood or drought or famine relief. 

The workers, who came to the secret meetings, 
were Hindu Punjabis, Sikhs and Pakistanis. They 
swore an oath, on hastily assembled holy books of 
each religion, to refrain from giving bribes to charge- 
hands for overtime. Some brief speeches were made, 
and the management was approached by elected 
spokesmen and by the regional organiser of the 
TGWU who had been contacted. The management 
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again declined to recognise the union. An officer 
of the management approached Mr Gill, the President 
of the IWA, to ask him to keep the union out of the 
factory. Gill refused to intervene. It was true that the 
workers had come together as the Asian workforce 
of the factory. They were conscious of their power to 
paralyse production, but conscious also of the fact 
that, in Britain, the dialogue between workers and 
owners and management was mediated by the unions. 
The workers issued a threat to management. 


MANAGEMENT'S 
RESPONSE 


Management at Woolf’s were aware that there was 
an upheaval on the shop floor and that several meet- 
ings had taken place outside the gates of the factory. 
They offered recognition to the union and, at the 
same time, sacked two of the militants who had form- 
ed it. The issue of recognition of the TGWU branch 
was connected with four demands that the workers 
made. The move to unionisation was simply the near- 
est weapon at hand to redress grievances. The workers 
put to the management that those paid below the 
minimum basic wage for the industry should be 
brought up to par. They wanted stipulated tea-breaks, 
because resting time had become an issue which caus- 
ed constant friction on the shop floor. They wanted 
cleaners to be treated according to provisions laid 
down by a national agreement (the TGWU region- 
al organiser gave workers details of this agreement, 
about which they knew nothing). Lastly, they de- 


manded increased basic wages for mill room work- 
ers and an introduction of a system of three grades 
of workers in this department. The management was 
willing to recognise the union, but hesitated on the 
granting of the demands. The workers started a ban 
on overtime. The management capitulated. 

The workers had had a taste of success and they 
had organised as an Asian workforce. Their first 
strike, in October 1964, was unofficial. The Asians 
walked out of the factory when one of their number 
was dismissed for being rude to a foreman. The work- 
er said that the foreman had asked him for a bribe, 
The friction between the worker and the foreman 
was not new. Every dispute and rumour of dispute at 
Woolf’s had started in the same way. At the end of 
1964, with the blessing of the management, the 
National Officer of the General Workers Group of the 
Transport and General Workers Union stepped in and 
negotiated a procedure to be followed in case of dis- 
putes of this sort. 

In May 1965, this clause, in the assimilation of 
Asian labour into the processes and practices of the 
British working class, was tested. It failed the test. 
Management at Woolf’s decided to sack ten militants 
from the mill room. The workers went through the 
official procedure to have them reinstated. The man- 
agement wouldn’t have them back. The negotiating 
procedure, dictated by the National Joint Industri- 
al Council for The Rubber Industry, came into play. 
Danny Evans, the District TGWU officer, went dili- 
gently through the motions of the procedure. It was 
not what the workers wanted. They wanted backing 
from the union for immediate industrial action, 
which they felt confident would get the dismissed 
workers reinstated. 


When the union didn’t give them offical backing, 
the Asian work force instituted a ban on overtime 
and many of them stopped paying their union dues. 
There were harsh words and acrimony between Dan- 
ny Evans, the district TGWU officer, and the shop 
stewards of- the Asian work force. Evans, who was 
trying his best to restrict the dispute to the methods 
he had always used and had some faith in, was casti- 
gated as a racist. The TGWU offices were picketed by 
the men and the union took the decision to remove 
Evans and put a harder negotiator, with a left-wing 
reputation and a dedication to unionising the black 
work force, in his place. The new negotiator, Fred 
Howell, succeeded in getting seven of the dismissed 
men reinstated. Two others had already got jobs 
elsewhere and didn’t want to return to Woolf's. 

In November 1965, Woolf’s again became the tes- 
ting ground of the early and tenuous relationship be- 
tween the British unions and the relatively young, 
black industrial workforce. A worker called Mukhtiar 
Singh complained to his shop steward and to security 
officials of the factory that he had witnessed a 
chargehand pilfering materials from the factor. Mukh- 
tiar Singh was called before the management and told 
that since he had been ten minutes late for a shift, he 
could collect his papers and clear off. He was dis- 
missed. 

The Asians’ shop stewards met that evening. They 
didn’t call a general meeting of the membership. 
They didn’t even check to see who was a fully paid- 
up member of the TGWU and whose membership 
had officially lapsed. Most unions allow for a peri- 
od of non-payment from forgetful or reluctant mem- 
bers, and reinstate them as members with the pro- 
viso that they won’t get the full support of union 
action of one sort or the other ‘till their subscrip- 
tions have been paid for a specified time. The shop 
stewards didn’t believe that the negotiating mach- 
inery would get Mukhtiar Singh his job back. They 
called an all-out strike to which the Asian work force, 
mobilised from door to door in the community and 
the next day at the factory gates, responded. The 


TGWU was immediately called in. The Asians moun- 


ted pele ers at the factory. The strike lasted six 
weeks. 
The management pulled a classic ploy. It issued 


dismissal notices to the whole striking workforce and 
sent a letter to most of these employees offering to 
re-employ them on new contracts. They excluded the 
militants and people whom they thought were lead- 
ing the strike. 

The TGWU responded in a way which destroyed its 
Own organisation in the factory. After several repre- 
sentations from the workers to the head offices of the 
union, the TGWU said that the union would give ‘in- 
dustrial support’ but not ‘official’ support to the stri- 
kers. Lorry drivers, also members of the TGWU, cros- 
sed the picket lines because, on phoning the regional 
union office, they were told that the strike was not 
being officially supported. When the strikers asked 
for strike pay, they were told that several constitu- 
tional complications prevented them from getting 
any. The officials at TGWU headquarters led the shop 
stewards through a maze of bureaucratic conditions 
and stipulations. 

When an end to the strike was finally negotiated in 
January, the men who drifted back were given jobs at 
lower grades than the ones they had held before the 
action. The two shop stewards who had called the 
strike without recourse to any democratic procedure 
amongst the Asian work force, left the factory of 
their own accord and never went back. 


TRADE UNION 
SELLOUT 


In almost all the industrial struggles of the Asian 
workers, from the early sixties to the conflict at 
Grunwick in 1978, the relationship between the su- 
pervisory staff, the shop floor management and the 
workers has resulted in industrial action which, look- 
ed at from the point of view of unions, may be con- 
strued as hasty and out of all proportion to the inci- 
dents which sparked trouble. Underlying the flare-up 
between the worker and the supervisor, which has 
been occasioned by arguments over tea-breaks, toilet- 
breaks, lateness, rudeness, racist remarks, is the reluc- 
tance of the Asian workforce to a smooth assimila- 
tion into the mechanisims and procedures of capital- 
ist production. Suspension or dismissal of the worker 
concerned has led to a show of force by the other 
Asians whose grievances emerge as the workforce 
struggles with the questions and issues of effective 
organisation. 

Even those firms which employed the soft glove 
techniques, that more enlightened managements have 
taken with black labour, have sooner or later come up 
against. the problem of increasing productivity and 
profit and the resistance of black workers to schemes 
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to achieve it. At the Red Scar Mills of Courtaulds, the 
first skirmish, which has become a landmark in Asian 
labour history in this country, was fought. Red Scar 
is a weaving firm which uses chemical processes. The 
workers in the Tyre Cord Spinning Department are 
required to supervise a bank of spindles on a ma- 
chine. Throughout 1964, Courtaulds was seeking im- 
proved productivity from its plants and its manage- 
ment at Red Scar duly negotiated, behind the backs 
of the workers, a deal with the regional organiser of 
the TGWU to which the workers belonged. 

When an agreement was signed by the union offici- 
al, the shop stewards, only one of whom was Asian, 
were told to convene a meeting and get the workers 
to accept that they would have to supervise one and a 
half machines each instead of the one. They would 
get a ten shilling bonus a week. The workers called a 
meeting with the regional organiser of their union and 
asked him to explain the agreement he had made. 
They jeered him and pointed out that the agreement 
meant a 50% increase in output for a 3% increase in 
wage. 

The workers voted against the proposals and the 
plan was shelved for a month. Then, without warn- 
ing, the workers on the afternoon shift were confron- 
ted by line management who brought in red paint and 
brushes and divided the machines by a boundary into 
halves. They told the men to start supervising one and 
a half machines each. The men refused spontaneously 
and staged a ‘sit-in’ immediately. The machines began 
to clog and chaos ensued for 17 hours. Then the 
black workers, most of them Indian and Pakistani, 


walked out. 
A three week strike ensued. The TGWU chairman 


at the factory was one Richard Roberts. He immedi- 
ately began a campaign amongst the strikers to return 
to work before any negotiations could begin. He de- 
clared to the newspapers that the strike was ‘unoffi- 
cial’. Roberts also told the press that the strike was 
‘racial’ and said to Paul Foot, “I could have said it 
was ‘tribal’ but that might have been a bit unfair’. 
(IRR Newsletter July 1965). The strikers stayed out 
‘till mid June, attempting to organise themselves 
without the precept of precedent and with no re- 
course to a black movement equipped to mobilise the 
assistance they needed to win. The 120 West Indians 
involved in the action went back to work in early 
June when representatives of the West Indian High 
Commissions assembled a strike meeting and gave 
them a pep talk about ‘responsible behaviour’. 

Other outsiders intervened. For the first time the 
left wing of the Labour Party, in the person of a Mr 
Ray Challinor, offered assistance to the strikers in the 
form of attempting to get the left wing trade union 
movement to respond with support and solidarity 
motions. In every succeeding strike, with the excep- 
tion of one or two, notably Imperial Typewriters in 
Leicester in 1974, the strike committees of Asian 
workers have been solicited by politicians of the 
left wing of the labour movement in search of a 


mass base. These politicians, the last of them to 
enter the public eye in the glare of Asian industrial 
struggle being Mr Jack Dromey of Grunwick, have 
one thing in common. They don’t believe in the 
independent movement of the black section of the 
working class. Their expertise with union conven- 
tions and constitutions, their undeniable ability 
to get resolutions passed in left wing dominated 
branches and connections with a labour movement 
network, inevitably give them, for a week or two, 
the appearance of men who know their way about 
class struggle. Not a single industrial strike of Asians 
or black workers has been won through this net- 
work of assistance, and thereby hangs a tale. 


BLACK POWER 
INTERVENES 


At Red Scar, again for the first time in Asian indus- 
trial struggle, the black movement made a much pub- 
licised intervention in the persons of Mr Roy Sawh 
and Mr Michael De Freitas, sometimes known as Mi- 
chael X. They came from the Racial Adjustment Ac- 
tion Society (RAAS). Their intervention took the 
form, at first, of a generalised demand from Mr Sawh 
for a separate union for blacks. De Freitas later told 
the press that though he was against white people, he 
was not for separate unions. The workers listened to 
both these gentlemen, applauded their spirit and 
laughed at their anti-white jokes, but couldn't take 
them or their organisation as serious channels of in- 
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dustrial struggle. It was apparent to the workers from 
the beginning that Michael X would bring them pub- 
licity in the quality Sunday papers, but no more. 
RAAS had no experience with mobilising an inde- 
pendent black revolutionary force in Britain and 
didn’t seem to them capable of analysing the issues 
of the strike, let alone mobilising national or inter- 
national support for it. 

Commentators on the early strikes and walkouts of 
Asian labour were quick to note that the actions took 
place in those capitalist outfits which had no policy 
apart from recruitment and hard work for Asians. 
The race relations industry was in its infancy. The 
Ministry of Labour noted, in a paper researched for 
Barbara Castle, the Minister at the time, that patterns 
of recruitment enabled an Asian workforce to achieve 
a majority or a sizeable minority of themselves on 
one shop-floor. It warned against this development. 
Surprisingly enough, Paul Foot, a journalist of the 
Trotskyist left, took a similar, only more confused 
position: ““Hysterical references to ‘industrial ghet- 
toes’ can be grossly exaggerated. But the Preston 
strike shows that where coloured workers cluster to- 
gether in separate departments or factories, they lay 
themselves open to industrial struggles whose conse- 
quences can be widespread.’’ (IRR Newsletter on Red 
Scar, July 1965). Lay themselves open?? Lay man- 
agements open, surely?? Is that just bad prose or a 
confused political pose? 

After the experience of Red Scar, John Trode 
wrote in ‘New Society’ advocating more education by 
the union of their Asian workforces so as to avoid 
strikes. Paul Foot takes a similar position, concluding 
his article on the strike with the beginnings of a race 
relations policy: “If the Red Scar strike shocks man- 
agement and unions into greater care over commun- 
ication with and promotion of immigrant workers, 
its Consequences may not be as disastrous as they 
once threatened to be.” Disastrous for whom? Threa- 
tening to whom? 


IWA AND THE 
ASIAN WORKER 


For Asian workers, going back to work after a par- 
tial defeat with an assurance of no victimisation from 
the management, Red Scar and Woolf’s were among 
the first attempts at fielding an industrial power in 
Britain’s working class which operated in spite of the 
union structures which gave a dubious legitimacy to 
action. To sociologise about the togetherness of the 
Asian workforce and their ability to collectivise their 
struggle through their community network, would be 
to state the obvious. 

There is no doubt that the Indian Workers’ Asso- 
ciation played an instrumental part in these formative 


was, ‘Come What May We are Here To Stay’. 


years. It began life as a cultural and social focus, but 
faced with the insurrection of Asians on the shop 
floors of Britain’s industries, transformed itself into a 
political organisation. Support was given to the shop 
floor revolts and it pronounced and demonstrated on 
issues affecting the immigrant population. However, 
its intervention, as a positive force in the newly 
emerging independent movement of black workers, 
was severely restricted. Its mass base was confined to 
Punjabi workers and the inherent internal splits in its 
political allegiances, along the lines of fracture in the 
Indian political scene, thousands of miles away, made 
it an unacceptable vehicle for the struggles of Asians 
from the African continent, who entered the milieu 
of British production in the 70’s. It was unacceptable 
too for the young Asians who were born or grew up 
here who, in 1976, burst onto the political stage in 
Britain with an unprecedented force. Their slogan 
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The political crisis, which has engulfed 
the Eastern Caribben in the last four 
months, has spread to the state of Guy- 
ana. 

On Wednesday, 11 July, at 3am, a 
bomb explosion destroyed the offices of 
the Ministry of National Development 
and the Guyana Sugar Corporation. A 
phone call was received by the security 
guard in attendance that a bomb had 
been planted in the Ministry of National 
Development and that the Guyana De- 
fence Force would be sending some sol- 
diers to check out the information. 


Immediately after, three men in the 


uniform of the Guyana Defence Force en- 
tered the building, armed and wearing gas 
masks. They bound and gagged the guard, 


poured inflammables throughout, wired 


the building with explosives, set the place 


alight and made their escape. 


Between 6am and 7.30am, police of- 
ficers raided the houses of eight political 
activists. All but three were members of 
the revolutionary opposition group, the 
Working People’s Alliance (WPA). All the 
activists were arrested. 


The arrested were: 

Dr. Walter Rodney, noted historian. 
He had been Associate Professor of His- 
tory at the University of Dar-es-Salaam 
and was appointed Professor in the Dep- 
artment of History at the University of 
Guyana. The Government of Guyana in- 
tervened and cancelled his appointment 
despite international opposition. 

Dr. Rupert Roopnarine, Head of the 
English Department at the University of 
Guyana. 

Dr Omawale, former Head of the 
Department of Food and Nutrition at 
the University of Guyana and presently 
Consultant to the United Nations Food 
and Agricultural Organisation (FAO), 
based in Jamaica. 

Bonita Bone, school teacher and lead- 
ing trade unionist. 

Kwame Apata, former postman and 
lecturer at the Potter College of Educa- 
tion. 

Karen De Souza, a civil servant in the 
office of the Prime Minister. 

Denzil Nandlall, student at the Uni- 
versity of Guyana. 

Dr. Maurice Odle, Head of the Insti- 


tute of Development Studies at the Uni- 
versity of Guyana. 


In the first instance, it was assumed 
they were all detained under the Nation- 
al Security Act, Part Two of which pro- 
vides for detention without trial. Rod- 
ney was detained at La Penitence Police 
Station on the outskirts of the capital 
city, others were held at Police Head- 
quarters at Eve Leary in Georgetown. 
Eventually, Rodney was moved with 
other male detainees to Eve Leary and 
Omawale was shifted to Beterverwagting. 

At once, members and supporters of 
the WPA mounted a vigil throughout the 
day until midnight at all detention points. 
The Organisation of Working People, an 
independent organisation condemned the 
detention of the eight. The University of 
Guyana Staff Association passed a resolu- 
tion along similar lines. The Government 
of Guyana, therefore, was faced with an 
immediate internal response within hours 
of the detention. 


The following day, Thursday, 12 July, 
the Working People’s Alliance began to 
mobilise support internationally among 


blacks in Britain, Canada, the USA and the 
Caribbean. Telegrams, fiercely protesting 
the government's political detention of 

the eight, began landing on the desk of the 
Guyanese Prime Minister and a picket was 
mounted at the Guyanese Embassy in New 
York. Internally, the WPA stepped up the 
picketing, by which time the population 

of Guyana had learned of the arrests 
through an external radio station, Radio 
Antilles, based in Montserrat. The detain- 
ees complained of the lack of toilet and 
sleeping facilities and no food. 

By Friday, 13 July, the legal machinery 
was set in motion to obtain a writ of hab- 
eus corpus and the picketing intensified 
within Guyana. Pickets appeared in front 
of the Guyanese High Commission in Lon- 
don and a statement protesting the arrests 
and demanding the release of the detain- 
ees was handed to the High Commissioner. 
A meeting was also held in Springfield, 
Massachusetts, to protest the action of the 
Guyanese Government. On Monday, 16 
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July, several demonstrators representing 
Guyanese groups and progressive groups 
in Holland, picketed the British Consu- 
late, which represents Guyanese interests 
in Holland. The British Consulate-General 
refused to accept the letter of protest as 
he claimed to be only representing Guy- 
anese economic interests. He directed the 
protesters to send the letter off to the 
Guyanese High Commissioner in London. 
A combination of rising militancy with- 
in Guyana, growing international pro- 
tests and a possible court confrontation on 
the question of habeus corpus, forced the 
government to lay charges, however 
trumped-up, and to release those not 
charged. 
On Wednesday, 11 July, Dr. Maurice 
Odle was released on bail without charge. 


On Friday, 13 July, Bonita Bone and Den- 
zil Nandlall were released without charge. 

On Saturday, 14 July, Rodney, Roop- 
narine and Omawale appeared in court 
charged with arson, presumably for being 
responsible for the fire and bomb explo- 
sion. Apata was charged with arson and 
unlawful possession of fire arms. Karen De 
Souza was charged with theft of an army 
kit. 

The prisoners briefed leading counsel, 
Moses Bhagwan, to appear on their be- 
half. However, the regime was so deter- 
mined to railroad the accused through 
the hearing without granting bail, that 
their defence counsel was not informed of 
the hearing. Fortunately, Bhagwan learned 
of the hearing on Radio Antilles. 

The prosecutor objected to bail on the 
grounds that if the defendants were gran- 
ted bail, there was the likelihood that in- 
vestigations would be prejudiced. He also 
indicated that the evidence against the de- 
fendants was circumstantial. 


_ 


Outbursts by Magistrate Pavarttan in- 
dicated the behind-the-scenes interference 
with the magistracy. Pavarttan, at one 
point, called for his minute book. The po- 
lice officer handed him another document 
and whispered in his ear. Pavarttan replied, 
“| want my minute book. Don’t tell me 
what to do. | would not allow anyone to 
tell me what to do. All morning people 
keep telling me what to do”. 

The defence reinforced their appli- 
cation for bail by citing a circular on bail 
issued by the Chancellor and comments 
from Judge Luckhoo. Pavarttan adjourned 
the hearing for ten minutes and returned 
to issue his judgement. The prosecutor’s 
objection was described as weak and bail 
was granted to all the defendants. Rodney 
Roopnarine, Omawale and Apata were 


bailed in the sum of $5,000 G (£1,000), 
to appear on 17.8.79. De Souza was bai- 
led in the sum of $500 G (£100), to ap- 
pear on 17.8.79 also. 

Despite the fact that the regime attem- 
pted to pack out the courts with public 
servants, members of the public managed 
to get in. Once the charges were read out, 
members of the public walked out in pro- 
test at the ridiculousness of it all. 

After the court hearing, magistrate 
Parvattan was summonsed to the 

residence of the Prime Minister and 
lambasted for his decision to allow 


bail. 
Meanwhile, outside of the court, the 


Working People’s Alliance had mobilised 
some 4—500 people in support of the pri- 
soners. Among the demonstrators were 
bauxite workers, who had travelled some 
60 miles from Linden, the bauxite centre, 
to Georgetown. The demonstrators 
attempted to follow the police vehicle 
which was taking the prisoners to the 
Brickdam Police Station where bail would 
be processed. At this point, the police 
called out members of the House of Is- 
rael, armed with lethal weapons, to un- 
leash an attack on the demonstrators. 


The leader of the House of Israel, Da- 
vid Hill, the self-styled Rabbi Washington, 
is one of the many black American crimi- 
nals wanted by the FBI and imported in- 
to Guyana by the Burnham regime and 
given facilities to form religious sects a 
la Jim Jones. In fact, they have been used 
systematically to provide Gairy-type gangs 
to attack opposition meetinys and to ter- 
rorise activists who oppose the dictator- 
ship of the Burnham regime. Let an or- 
dinary Guyanese set the scene. In a letter 
to a friend in London, a 60 year old work- 
er from Georgetown writes: 

" aa2..a8 far as the political situation 
here, my dear, all | know things are hard 
enough here. As much as we all know 
Guyana before, it’s nothing to shout 
about. The government thinks it has a 
firm grip on the population here so they 
could do whatever they like and no one to 
say anything against them. Right now we 
are having a kind of organisation here who 
call themselves Church people. The Elder 
is one run away American by the name of 
Rabbi Washington. He gets his people to 
go hand in hand with this Burnham go- 
vernment and causing a lot of disturbance 
whenever the opposition tries to keep its 
meetings. The government is now drafting 
out its new constitution before the ele- 
ction which | understand is to be some- 
time around October or November of this 
year’. (7.7.79) 

The American Government refuses to 
apply for the extradition of David Hill 
and others. 

While Washington’s thugs attacked the 
demonstrators, the police stood idly by. 
Jesuit priest, Father Darke was fatally 
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stabbed in his back while he was taking 
photographs of Washington's thugs 
fraternising with police officers. Several 
other demonstrators, were wounded and 
badly beaten up. 

Michael James, Editor of the ‘Catholic 
Standard’ and his wife were beaten-up 
had to be hospitalised. A university stu- 
dent, Calvin Holder, who witnessed the 
stabbing of Father Darke, was 
held for three days and has since been re- 
leased. Both the Press Association and the 


Caribbean Council of Churches issued strong 


protests against the murder of Darke, the 


vicious assault on James and his wife and 
the beating up of several others. 


Over the same weekend, the WPA 
issued a statement, in which they warned, 
“The WPA, therefore, wishes to alert the 
Caribbean and world opinion to the fact 
that there is a real possibility of attempts 
at assasination of the brothers released on 
bail on Saturday as well as barristers at 
law, journalists and the rest of the WPA 
leadership”’. 

The WPA goes on to quote statements 
from the PNC organ, ‘The New Nation’ 
They say, ‘‘Page seven of The New Nation 
carries staff written letters under the cap- 
tion ‘Exterminate The Rats -rom Our So- 
ciety’. ‘Our Steel Is Sharper Now’. The 


most important threat of all came from the 


PNC leader at the biennial conference of 
the Young Socialist Movement on June 
29, when he called on them to ‘extermin- 


vue 


ate the enemies of the Party’ ”’. 


Investigations launched by the WPA re- 


veal the real source of the bombings. On 
the day before the fire, a high PNC offi- 
cial got in touch with an official of the 
Bank of Guyana to ask for all the auth- 
orised signatories to the Ministry Of Na- 
tional Development account, as a fraud 


was being investigated. No doubt the 
buildings were destroyed in order to con- 
ceal the corruption taking place in both 
organisations. 

This is nothing new in the corrupt life 
of the Guyanese state, for it will be re- 
called that in 1975, the PNC Headquar- 
ters—Congress Place—was burnt down so 
as to prevent what auditing of the 
books would reveal. 

Following the murder of Father Darke, 
and the mob attack of Rabbi Washington’s 
terror squad, a section of the police force, 
responding to public indignation, arres- 
ted three members of the House of Israel. 
It is the first time that these thugs, who 
have been acting above the law, breaking 
up opposition meetings and attacking op- 
position members, have been brought to 
court. 

Percival Jeffers, alias Bilal Ato, has 
been charged with the murder of Father 
Darke. One person was charged with mal- 
icious and felonious wounding and ano- 
ther with possession of dangerous weapons 
in public. They are being defended by law- 
yers attached to the ruling party, the PNC. 
All the defendants gave the House of Is- 
rael as their address. 

On the Tuesday following some of the 
defendants appeared, unknown to the 
public, before what seems to have been a 
‘chosen’ magistrate. Norma Jackman is 
known as a traffic magistrate, who deals 
exclusively with traffic offences. Two de- 
fendants pleaded guilty to felonious 
wounding and were fined a paltry sum of 
$136 G (£27). 

On Wednesday, four people, who were 
arrested at GUYBAU on the previous 
Sunday, were released without charge. 
They were all bauxite workers, one of 
whom is a member of the Organisation of 
Working People. On that very day, over 
1,500 people attended the funeral of 
Father Darke. Hamilton Green, cousin of 
Prime Minister Burnham and PNC hench- 


of ‘The New Nation’ 


man, dared to attend the funeral. His pre. 
sence was greeted with shouts of “Shame, 
Shame”. 

Opposition to the dictatorship of the 
Burnham regime has spread to the mili- 
tary. Recently, Colonel Pilgrim, a leading 
officer in charge of the day to day running 
of the Guyana Defence Force, in a speech 
to military cadets, said: ‘There are a num. 
ber of powerful forces working against the 
professional skills of the military...when 
society goes into a state of confusion and 
disorder the military then becomes the 
hope of salvation.” 

In the midst of the agitation to free 
the detainees, the government announced 
the sacking of three senior army officers, 
Col. Pilgrim, Brigadier Clarence Price, 
Chief of Staff of the Guyana Defence Fo. 
rce and Col. Carl B. Morgan, Deputy Com. 
mander of the Guyana Defence Force. At 
once, some twenty three officers in the 
army tendered their resignation. These 
were refused. 

Appointed to purge dissident forces, 
and perhaps to patch up a disintegrating 
military force, are Norman McClean, for- 
mer Assistant Commissioner of Police and 
cousin of Mrs Viola Burnham, Col. David 
Granger, whose sister is head of the wo- 
man’s wing of the People’s Militia and 
again cousin of Mrs Viola Burnham and 
finally, Col. David Singh, a professional 
soldier. 

On Friday, 20 July, the Working Peo- 
ples’ Alliance held a public rally at Bourda 
Mall. lt was one of the largest rallies Guy- 
ana has seen in recent times. Over 8,000 
people of all ages, races and opinions at- 
tended. The main speakers were Walter 
Rodney and Rupert Roopnarine. The gu- 
est speaker was N. Motto of the Peoples’ 
Progressive Party. 

The meeting called for the resignation 
of the PNC government and pledged them. 
selves to force the government to resign. 
The meeting also approved a call for a 


caretaker government of national recon- 
struction and indicted the murderers of 
Father Darke—members of the House of 
Israel. They affirmed that there would be 
an all out struggle to achieve the above ob- 
| jectives. 

The meeting warmly welcomed the 
Referendum 5 (those charged are known 
as the Referendum 5). They warmly en- 
dorsed the WPA’s call that Rodney and 
Roopnarine were both symbols of repres- 
sion and symbols of the future, especially 


since the Burnham regime had selected them 


from the younger part of the population 
and from the two major races. 

A meeting of some 1,000 people was 
held in Buxton on similar lines. The meet- 
ing endorsed the feelings and sentiments 
of the Bourda Mall meeting. Other meet- 
ings are planned. 


It is clear that the Burnham government 


is fighting for its political survival and, 
like its counterparts in Dominica, Grena- 
da and, we shall see, in other Caribbean 
territories, excessive state brutality is on 
the order of the day. The Burnham gov- 
ernment is bent on political murder and 
through its doctrine of ‘paramountcy of 
the Party’, attempts to control judge and 
jury. 

For this dictatorial policy, they seek 
international support. The Guyanese 
residents (UK) Southern Region, a front 
for the Guyanese High Commission, at- 
tempted a counter-picket at the Guyanese 
High Commission in London, on Monday, 

_ 16 July. They could muster only four 
_ people, suspected employees at the High 


Commission. They issued the following 
statement: ‘“Guyanese in the UK, 
therefore, support all attempts to remove 
from our midst these criminal dissidents 
who wish to retard the growth and pro- 
pensity of our people and call upon the 
courts to mete out just penalties to these 
murderers and saboteurs when found gui- 


In response, the WPA has set up an 
International Defence Committee, with 
representatives in the US, Caribbean Is- 
lands, Canada, and here in Britain, with 
the aim of mobilising support for those 
charged and against the dictatorship of 
the Burnham regime. 
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OLIVE MORRIS 
1952-1979 


Olive Morris, political activist and comm- 
unity worker died in St. Thomas Hospital 
after a long illness. She was buried at 
Streatham Crematorium on July 21, 


1979. 


A memorial meeting for her was held 
at the Abeng Centre on July 29, 1979. 


JAMAICA LULLABY 


(In memory of Olive Morris) 


So soon 

the moon 

rises tonight, 

making fire 

making sparks 

to pierce spots of dark; 


stars gather gold 

making holes 

in the vast body of night; 
dogs begin 

their ritual barks 

and howls as fowls 

steal sleep to meet 
tomorrow face to face. 


So soon 

the moon 

rises tonight 

meeting screams 

shouts of lies 

as hard black fists 

finds labour’s most 
devout female flesh 
whose sweat whose hurt 
now makes a tear. 


Tears will 

roll down 
sorrow’s crevices 
will flow down to 
heart’s hurt. 


Now the sobbing 

rest awhile. 

Believers sin 

God dreams 

cats, rats, 

babies scream for food; 


the hungry 

earth dreams too 

for just a drop of rain 
so as to breathe again 
and give birth or sap 
to dying roots. 


So soon 

the rain of dew 

on sleeping green of grass; 

the memories hearts are keeping 
will soon slide down in dreams 
when no one sleeps 

but close their eyes and weep. 


(c) Linton Kwesi Johnson 
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LEEDS 


DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
COMMUNITY EDUCATION 
WARDEN — CHAPELTOWN COMMUNITY CENTRE 


Applications are invited for the post of full-time Warden at Chapeltown 
Community Centre, which serves the inner-city, multi-racial Chapeltown area of 


Leeds. 


The person appointed will be responsible for initiating, developing and co- 
ordinating the programme of activities of the Centre, working closely with the 


Management Committee of the centre. 


Salary: — Within Scale 3 of J.N.C. 
Report (subject to qualification). 


Application forms and further details from Director of Education (ref. FE/ 
C/22), Department of Education, Great George Street Leeds. 1. 
To be returned within 14 days of the appearance of this advert. 


YORKSHIRE ASSOCIATION FOR BOYS’ CLUBS AND LEEDS 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 


Leader-in-Charge, Chapeltown Boys’ Club 


Applications are invited from persons with appropriate qualification for this new 
post. The club is a new building in a multi-racial area. 


Salary: J.N.C. Scale I1ID 
£5,115 — £5,694 plus supplements 


Applications and further details from: Director of Education (FE/C/19) 
Department of Education, Great George Street, Leeds LS1 3AE. 
Returnable within two weeks of the appearance of this advertisement. 


West Midlands Arts — ETHNIC ARTS RESEARCHER 
West Midlands Arts invites applications from anyone interested/involved in Ethnic 
Minority Arts. This post is funded by Manpower Services Commission and, therefore, 
applicants should have been registered unemployed for at least six months (12 months 
if over 24 years old). The post will be Birmingham based and will run until 1 May 


1980. 


For further details write to Jane Wilson, West Midlands Arts, Lloyds Bank Chambers, 
Market Street, Stafford ST16 2AP. Applications by 3 October. Interviews 11 October. 


Display rates 


Fullipages.c 2c: dais «che ces £80.00 
Halfipage iiss access Saree a8 £44.00 
Quarter page...........-. £22.00 
Classified 


ap a word or £6.00 a single column 
inch 


Typesetting 


Fast, efficient and competent 
Rates: £5.00 per 1,000 wads. unjustified 
£8.00 per 1,000 wads. justified 


Phone 01-737 2268 


National Youth Bureau 
The National Resource Centre and 
forum for youth affairs and social 
education of young people. 


YOUTH WORK UNIT 

Youth Service Information Officer 

A new post working with a field-oriented 
training team. The person will be respon- 
sible for the collection and dissemination 
of information on Youth Work and the 
Youth Service and for the production 
of useful resources for youth work 
personnel. 

Salary scale AP4 

£4,644 — £5,067 

Further details and application form 
from the Director, National Youth 
Bureau, 17-23 Albion Street, Leicester. 
Telephone: Leicester 554 775 


The Events in Union Island 


Dear Race Today, 

St. Vincent and the Grenadines is a nati- 
on made up of several islands. It be- 
came independent on October 27, 1979. 
General Elections on December 5, 1979 
saw the réturn of the St. Vincent Labour 
Party to power. Two days after the elec- 
tions, an armed uprising occurred on 
Union Island against neglect and against 
foreign control of that island. The up- 
rising has been crushed, a group of 31 
persons who have been arrested include 
teenaged high school children and Rasta- 
farians. The Prime Minister Milton Cato 
declared a state of emergency, clamped 
on a dusk to dawn curfew on the whole 
state and received a 48 member armed 
force from Barbados in answer to his call 
for help. 


During this period, on Sunday Dec- 
ember 16, at about 5 a.m. an armed squad 
comprising eight members of the Barba- 
dos defence force and five Vincentian po- 
lice under the command of A.S.P. Theo- 
pileus Jackson raided a building at Dia- 
mond Village owned by Winston Butler 
which also houses a joint office and sem- 
inar room of ARWEE/R.T.C. (Rural 
Transformation Collective). They claimed 
that they were searching for arms, am- 
munition and marijuana. Neither of 
these were found. Instead they broke 
and entered the office of these organi- 


sations and seized about 400 publica- . 


tions valued around EC$ 10,000. In- 
cluded were all the material for DACAY 
(a children’s programme), the Health 
and Nutrition materials and the socio- 
Economic Resource literatures. ARWEE’s 
Farm Manager and Technology Co-ordin- 
ator, Winston Butler, was detained with- 
out charge. He has subsequently been 
charged with possession of seditious and 
undesirable literatures - by which is 
meant, literature of socialist nature. 


It is to be noted that the localised 
uprising of Union Island has been totally 
localised and was effectively crushed in 
one day. The immediate despatch of Bar- 
bados troops and the use of these troops 


in intimidatory armed marches through 
villages and in this unprovoked raid and 
disruption of our work is a clear sign of 
the kind of administration, the Cato 
Government will run. The Government 
has 11 of the 13 elected parliamentary 
seats. 

Oscar Allen 

Diamond 

St Vincent 


International Action 


Dear Brothers and Sisters, 

I work with the San Francisco Bay Area 
chapter of the National Anti-Racist 
Organising Committee which grew out of 
the Bay Area National Committee to 
Overturn the Bakke Decision, although I 
am just writing as an individual not for 
my organisation. The NAROC is part of 
a broader movement forming now to 
combat the growing political influence 
and terror tactics of the racist Ku Klux 
Klan, (doubtless you’ve heard of their 
recent massacre of 5 progressives in North 
Carolina). As NAROC has no experience 
of this type of campaign before, we are 
trying to figure out what our orientation, 
goals and methods will be. 

Thinking about it recently, our situ- 
ation seemed to me to resemble the situ- 
ation in England a few years ago with the 
anti-immigrant hysteria, the growth of 
the racist-fascist National Front and the 
multi-faceted movement to combat it. So 


I wondered if we could draw on your ex- 
periences and I’ve looked through a stack 
of papers and found your address as well 
as a few other groups. If you have 
available any analyses or summations on 
the struggles against the NF I would 
appreciate it a lot if you could send me 
some of them. 


In Solidarity, 
Jeff Goldthorpe 
San Francisco, Calif. 94103 
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Railton Struggle 


Dear Race Today, 

May I draw your attention to certain jp. 
accurate statements or impressions Con: 
tained in the article “Victory For The 
Brixton Youth” about the Railton Youth 
Club in your May/June issue? 

The Inner London Education Auth. 
ority was not involved in the decision to 
close the Club, but was asked by the 
Church Authorities to withdraw its staff 
Railton Youth Club is a voluntary organ, 
isation sponsored by the Methodig, 
Church, and the ILEA has no power ty 
close the Club. Nor was the Authority 
involved in any “conspiracy” to close the 
Club and no such evidence has been 
brought forward. 

The ILEA officers did not appear a 
the Club with a suspension order for the 
Senior Worker. The order was conveyed 
by letter to Mr Madray at his home, 
following the receipt of official comp. 
laints from the Methodist Church author. 
ities. Mr Madray was subsequently ip. 
structed not to attend the Club during his 
period of suspension. At the hearing 
before the Industrial Tribunal, ILEA 
officers were asked to meet the Manage. 
ment Committee to hear their views and 
this was done. Mr Madray’s case is not to 
go before a tribunal of enquiry which is 
being set up by the Authority. 

The Authority at no time issued “dis. 
persal notices for the rest of the staff” 
and the staff were not dispersed. The 
ILEA continued to pay the staff and 
began to discuss with them suitable 
alternative placements following the 
closure of Railton Youth Club. 

Since the re-opening of the Club, the 
Authority’s officers have been discussing 
with the Chairman of the Management 
Committee and the acting Senior Youth 
Worker, a revised programme of activities 
and the leadership staffing needs during 
the period of Mr Madray’s suspension. 


Yours faithfully, 

D.J. McGlynn 

Principle Youth Officer 
ILEA 


TEMBA THEATRE CLUB 
New Production 
“Teresa” is a comedy by Alton Kumalo 
about the dilemmas confronting black 

women in Britain. 
Showing At 


Cockpit Theatre 19 Feb—24 Feb 
details: 402-5081 26 Mar— 1 Mar 
Brixton College 4 Mar 


details: 56 Brixton Hill, SW2 


Oval House Theatre Club 5 Mar—9 Mar 
details: 735-2786 


EDITORIAL __ 


The Political Pantry Is Bare 


As we face the 1980’s, one single political fact con- 
fronts the black community in Britain. The political 
pantry is bare. By that we mean, there is no force 
within the portals of governmental economic and 
social power which can be called upon to campaign, 
to crusade, to rally other forces for a policy which 
would rid the black community of the oppression we 
face. 

No single politician, no trade unionist, no capitalist 
(there is a total absence of socialists), no social organ- 
isation, NO Campaigning journalist, not anybody. No 
Wilberforce, no Fenner Brockway, no Aneurin Bevan, 
the horizon is bleak. 

No insight even into what we have thought and 
done in the twenty-five years we have lived and 
‘worked in Britain. All that appears from the pens of 
journalists, from the mouths of politicians, are trivia 
and a distortion of living reality. Articles which ought 
to be in any editor’s dustbin appear in the press about 
multi-racial love lives, about the first black police in- 
spector, about anything which is both superficial and 
irrelevant to the depth and breadth of the black 
working classes search for creativity, order and organ- 
isation. It would be a mere humbug if it were not 
accompanied by the power of army, police and leg- 
islative muscle. 

The outsider might well, in the circumstances, hold 
the view that all is well with blacks in the state of 
Britain, that there is no cause for concern; that in 
fact, we are living in a utopia. The opposite is true. 

In the face of the explosion of Asian workers, 
demanding an end to colonial working conditions, 
from Mansfield Hosiery through Grunwick, no con- 
sistent political programme has emerged from those 
vested with the power and responsibility so to do. An 
odd intervention here, the issuing of a press statement 
there, are all that has punctuated a deafening silence. 

Where is the political attitude, far less policy, 
which will extricate the Bengalis and Punjabis in the 
East End and Southall from racist violence and SPG 
oppression? Narry a word. -And what to do, when 
young West Indians, have stated with such clarity on 
the streets of Notting Hill, in the summer of 1976, 
that the stranglehold must be broken? Again a 
momentous silence. 

When Meena is denied her right to marry Rahim, 
by edict of a British Parliament, unless she courts and 
fornicates British style, only a hint of opposition is 
heard and the matter is allowed to rest. 


Every class, every colonial people, who are ex- 
cluded from the class or social grouping which holds 
power, must at some moment scour the political 
pantry, there to find out whether the powerful can 
deliver the nosh or not. If they can, then they can 
expect your allegiance, even in part. If they can’t, 
then the confrontation is on against a bankrupt social 
economic and political system. 


It is at this precise point that the black working 
class stands in Britain today. 

It has not always been so. Those British govern- 
ments which have held power since the Second World 
War had to reorder entire areas of political policy to 
deal with the insurgent colonial peoples in India, 
Africa and the Caribbean. Macmillan titled his policy 
‘The Wind of Change’ as he was forced to and con- 
ceded political independence. Through less muted, 
governments were forced to incorporate the needs of 
the white, British working classes, in the distribution 
of revenue. 

No more hunger marches. The white working 
classes in Britain had to have employment, had to be 
housed, to be clothed, had to have free medical care, 
free education etc. etc. 

Even the Tory party was forced to do some house 


cleaning. Rab Butler brought them out of their hide- 


bound reactionary arrogance into the realities of 
working class power, a power that was being exercised 
with increasing confidence in the modern age. 

New rights became a common-place in the new 
political age. The right of colonial peoples to be in- 
dependent, the right of the white working classes to 
work, the rights to free education and legal advice, 
the right to strike and to picket — primarily or 
secondarily. 

Successive governments since the mid-sixties set in 
train a process which began with the pecking at these 
rights under the second Wilson government to a veri- 
table devouring of them under Mrs Thatcher. 

It is in this historical atmosphere of the SPG, jury 
vetting, mass unemployment that the political pantry 


‘appears bare for blacks in Britain. It will become pro- 


gressively bare for white workers as well. 

We, blacks and whites, have only ourselves and our 
embryonic organisations which can express the work- 
ing class potential power at our disposal. 

Not, simply a power to defend those rights under 

threat, but, a force for the unlimited expansion of 
what we previously won. 
Not simply the right to work but an inalienable right 
to a wage; not simply a call for the dispatching of the 
SPG but a challenge on the whole system of policing, 
not simply a defensive legal action against racist 
employment practices, but an entire political solution 
to colonial working conditions. 

And this struggle is not confined to the shores of 
Britain. From Tehran to Bangladesh, from Moscow to 
Brixton, from Grenada to Southall, the question is 
posed: The destruction of the existing world order 
and the emergence of free workers and peasants in 
free association throughout the world. 


Race Today Collective 
January 1980. 


1979 saw the turning point in Guyana’s 
political life. It witnessed the formation 
of the Working Peoples Alliance (WPA) as 
an opposition party pledged to remove 
Burnham’s 15 year old corrupt People’s 
National Congress regime from power. 
Its entry into the public arena of Guy- 
ana’s political quagmire, threatens to 
break the stranglehold that the PNC — 
the ruling African Party and the Peo- 
ples Progressive Party — the Indian 
Party led by Cheddi Jagan — has held in 
the post-colonial era. 

Burnham has counter-attacked in an 
effort to shore up his crumbling credibil- 
ity and to discredit the ever increasing 
popularity of the WPA. He has declared 
in ‘The Chronicle’, that he will meet 
‘steel with steel’, referring to his inten- 
tion to crush the WPA which he has con- 
temptuously re-christened the ‘Worst 
Possible Alternative’. Public rallies called 
by the WPA have been violently broken 
up by Burnham’s thugs. A strike by 
bauxite workers for a merit increase 
which threatened to develop into a gen- 
eral strike was defeated, sugar workers 
and store workers among others who 
supported the bauxite workers were har- 
assed back to work. Other workers who 
have expressed sympathy with and sup- 
port for the WPA have experienced un- 
precedented harassment, physical intim- 
idation and arrests on spurious grounds. 
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So intense has been the terror meted out 
to WPA activists that in late September, 
it was forced to go underground. 

The pattern of attack on WPA ral- 
lies is repeated with monotonous regu- 
larity. First, police refused permission for 
the use of a public hailer. Secondly, thugs 
were mobilised, in a mufti, to disrupt the 
rallies and single out WPA activists for 
beatings. In one such confrontation at 
Vreedenhoop, the WPA had its equip- 
ment smashed. Then at Campbellville 
Moses Bhagwan, a leading lawyer of the 
Referendum 5, was beaten and his arms 
broken by police who charged the rally 
being addressed by Walter Rodney. 

The cases of Walter Rodney, Rupert 
Roopnarine and Omowale, three of the 
Referendum 5, all charged with arson of 
the PNC headquarters and the Ministry of 
National Development in July, 1979, will 
be heard on January 21, 1980. 

These cases will'‘be heard in a magis- 
trates court. The defendants were denied 
the right of trial by jury after Magistrate 
Fung Kee Fung granted the prosecution’s 
application for a summry trial in a magis- 
trate’s court. The defence team has been 
joined by three international lawyers, 
Richard Small (Jamaica), Bobby Clarke 
(Barbados) and Holmes (USA). Small 
pointed to the fact in court, that because 
magistrates were instructed by the politi- 


cal directorate, a fair trial was not pos- 
sible. The atmosphere of the hearing, held 
in October, was tense and charged with 
violence. People were searched on en- 
tering the court. Outside the court a 
demonstration was broken up by police 
who arrested 14 people and charged them 
with unlawful assembly. Their bail re- 
striction required them to report to the 
police daily. 

The suppression of opposition news 
and information is also a feature of the 
present reign. The ‘Mirror’, paper of the 
PPP was silenced for 10 days at the height 
of the mass opposition ot the PNC. This 
was another stage of the stranglehold that 
the PNC has attempted to exercise over 
all printing materials. The ‘Mirror’ could 
not obtain newsprint. The ‘Mirror’ is pub- 
lished by the New Guyana Company Lim- 
ited. In 1971 it opdered a new printing 
press from the United States. Readers 
familiar with the ‘Mirror’ will know that 
the quality of its print is antiquated. Two 
acts passed by the PNC in 1971 and 1972 
required, for the first time, import licen- 
ces for printing material and newsprint 
from any country. Initially the New Guy- 
ana Company were granted a licence to 
obtain the printing press but when this 
expired they were refused another, 

in Guyana, the government owned 
company, the Guyana National News- 
papers Ltd., controls 13 publications, 


the ‘Mirror’ company controls four. The 
only other publication is the ‘Catholic 
Standard’ which the government refused 
to print after their opposition to the 
rigged 1978 referendum. For several years 
from 1971 — 1979 the ‘Mirror’ has tried 
by all methods to obtain the right to 


_ freely obtain newsprint. They have con- 
| tested it in court, won the first round and 


lost the second. During this period they 


| have not been able to publish on several 


| occasions. 


Since December 1977 the govern- 


| ment has flatly refused the New Guyana 


Company Ltd. all rights to import news- 
print. The Company has been forced to 
purchase on a week to week basis from 
the state-owned Guyana National News- 
papers Ltd. This means they have to pur- 
chase, at whatever price and at whatever 
quantity is dictated by the GNNL. Since 
August 9, 1979, the government has re- 
fused to sell newsprint to the New Guy- 


| ana Company on the grounds that fresh 
| shipments of newsprint have been de- 


layed, despite photographic evidence, of 
large stocks in the government warehouse 
in Georgetown. 

When the ‘Mirror’ failed to appear, 


_ the Caribbean Publishing and Broadcas- 


ting Association, based in Barbados, don- 
ated five tons of newsprint in order that 
the ‘Mirror’ could be published. They 
stated that while they did not agree with 
the PPP’s policies, in the interests of 


Year Of T 


press freedom, they had made the gift. 
No foreign exchange was required but the 
government refused to give permission to 
the New Guyana Company to obtain the 
newsprint. 

Burnham’s efforts to silence the 
voices of opposition has not yet sunk to 
the censoring of letters or telephone calls 
all of which confirm the fervour for 
change in Guyana. 

International committees have been 
formed in Britain, Holland, Trinidad, 
Jamaica, Canada and the United States. 
They have been active in mobilising the 
Caribbean populations in these coun- 
tries against PNC and in support of the 
WPA. The PNC have sent representatives, 
particularly to the United States and 
Britain to mobilise support for the re- 
gime. Their speeches have followed the 
same pattern of informing their audiences 
of the minute details of their economic 
programmes, present and future. To hear 
them one would never believe that the 
country was facing serious political up- 


e Turn’ 


heavals. 

Here in Britain a Committee Against 
Repression in Guyana (CARIG), has been 
active in providing the population with 
information about events in Guyana. 
They have held pickets and public meet- 
ings and their campaign has taken firm 
root amongst Guyanese in Britain. During 
September and October two public meet- 
ings have been called by CARIG. These 
have not only highlighted the current 
events in Guyana but discussed the poli- 
tics of Guyana and its relationship to the 
region as a whole. 


Pickets were held in support of the 
Referendum 5 and others who appeared 
in court during these months. On Novem- 
ber 12, a candlelight vigil was held in 
memory of the murdered comrade Ohene 
Kowama, at the Guyanese High Commis- 
sion, London. 


In August a Committee Against Re- 
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pression in Guyana (CARIG) was formed 
in Trinidad by the Oilfield Workers Trade 
Union. They organised a series of Teach- 
Ins to be held on October 17 — 19 and ad- 
dressed by Walter Rodney and Rupert 
Roopnarine. However Dr Rodney was re- 
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fused permission to leave Guyana by the 
Guyanese government, despite an under- 
taking by him to return for his case hear- 
ing on October 23. No reason was given 
for this refusal and CARIG (Trinidad) 
had received permission from the Min- 


istry of National Security in Trinidad and 
Tobago for Dr Rodney to come and de- 
liver the lectures. CARIG (Trinidad) sta- 
ted , that this was an isolated case and 
cited the case of Clive Thomas, also a 
leading member of the WPA, whose pass- 
port was seized by Immigration officials. 

Recently, a CARIG has been formed 
by left forces in Jamaica. 


Several committees have been form: 
ed within the US. In Los Angeles on Sep- 
tember 22 Kit Nasciemento, Minister of 
State in the Office of Prime Minister, 
Forbes Burnham, was greeted by about 
fifty picketers protesting against human 
rights violations and political repression 
in Guyana. The demonstration was or- 
ganised by the Guyana Nationals and 
Friends Alliance which had held educa 
tional programmes on the developing 
crisis in Guyana. As Burnham resorts 
to greater despotic measures to remain 
in power, the question is, will 1980 end 
his 15 year old oppressive rule as the 
‘Maximum’ leader and self-styled Kabaka 
of Guyana? 1979 has shown that the 
writing is on the wall and workers and 
peasants power is the only possible 
alternative. 


In this the second part of a two part article, we trace the organisational forms thrown up by Asian 
workers’ struggle in this country. We note the growth of an Asian youth movement which rejects the 
traditions of Asian organisations and identify the political tasks faced by Asian youths. 


If young Catholics had not joined the Irish Republican round up the old guard. A political movement runs 
Army in the sixties and the seventies, the British on new blood. The Indian Workers’ Association in 
State would have been able to smash the Republican Britain is one movement which has been unable to 

win such a transfusion. As a political and industrial 


movement. It wouldn’t have taken them long to 
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force, it came to a peak in the mid and late sixties. In 
the seventies, it inevitably began to degenerate into 
the position of mediator, into the posture of a 
support force and into downright conservative, 
leadership-seeking reaction. 

There was no predicting this inevitability. The IWA 
had its origins in the social and cultural cohesiveness 
of the Punjabi community. Way back in the late 
fifties and early sixties, when most of the immigra- 
tion to Southall and to Leicester and Derby and the 
industrial centres of the Midlands was from the 
Jullunder and Hoshiarpur districts of Punjab, there 
was hardly any need to come to any organisational 
conclusions about what Gujeratis, African Asians, 
Bangladeshis, Pakistanis, would find in organisation. 
There was hardly any need to apply foresight to field- 
ing an independent Asian struggle in Britain. The 
early industrial immigrant workers in the Midlands 
and the mill belt of Yorkshire and Lancashire estab- 
lished themselves in the factories and the communi- 
ties where they worked before ‘immigration’ became 
a political issue requiring the force and organisation 
of black workers as a whole. 

Starting as a cultural and social meeting place for 
immigrant workers, as a focus of nostalgia and 
national pride, the Indian Workers’ Association 
rapidly became politicised as a consequence of the 
industrial struggles the members faced and, in the late 
sixties, in response to the immigration laws passed by 
the Labour government. 

In the mid-sixties in Southall and in Birmingham, 
the Indian Workers’ Association was the only resort 
that Asian workers had when faced with the necess- 
ities of publicising an injustice, pushing a demand or 
trying to win public support and political leverage for 
an industrial action. The leadership of the Indian 
Workers’ Association came from the workers who had 
been members of a political party in India. Some 
were members of the Akali Dal, some were members 
of the Congress, the most significant had been 
members of the Communist Party of India. It was 
these members who gave the organisation some con- 
stitutional shape and the vision of continuous contact 
with political developments in India. They brought to 
the organisation the discipline of having a constitu- 
tion, elections, official posts and responsibilities and 
a fee-paying membership. 

Contact with Indian politics was continuous. The 
IWA followed the fortunes of Indian political parties 
through discussions, resolutions, invitations to visiting 
politicians and protests at India House. The Commun- 
ist Party of India gathered funds from the expatriate 
workers who may not have been members of the CPI, 
but who contributed sums for their campaigns at the 
behest of leaders of the IWA. When the communist 
movement in India split, the Indian Workers’ Associa- 
tion was also visited by schism. The Communist Party 
of India (Marxist) emerged in 1964 as a mass faction 
of the CPI and joined coalition governments in two 


states and defeated CPI candidates in several others, 
Again: in ‘67, when the Maxalbari movement in India 
carried forward the further split in the CPI(M), giving 
rise to the CPI (Marxist Leninists), the Indian§ 
Workers’ Association gave birth to an ‘ML’ branch, 

The CPI branch, fairly influential in Southall, kept 
in touch with the Communist Party of Great Britain 
(CPGB) through some leaders who were members of 
both organisations. As a consequence it endorsed the 
Labour parliamentary candidacy of Sidney Bidwell, 
because the CP in Britain threw its support behind 
Labour. The CPI(M) branch emerged as the one which 
lent most support to the independent struggles of 
Asian workers on the industrial front. Its stronghold 
was Birmingham, and the foundry workers of the 
Midlands were proving to be a more recalcitrant 
labour force than their employers had imagined, 
Several strikes broke out in Birmingham amongst 
Asian workers and the WA (ML) was called upon in 
several cases to provide the know-how to carry on the 
industrial fight. 

The IWA (ML) was led by the late Jagmohan Joshi, 
This branch of the IWA had to balance three factors 
influencing its directions and its membership. The 
leaders of this faction, joined by young Indian intel- 
lectuals of the CPI(ML) persuasion, studying at the 
LSE or some other British college, set themselves the 
task of propagandising the China-learning policies, 
‘the violent revolution’ policies of the early ML 
groups in India. In Britain, they had to take into 
account the facts of the material struggle of the 
members on the shop-floor of foundries and mills and 
factories, one of which was that Asian workers were 
disciplined in their response to shop-floor issues by 
the precise conditions of the work itself and not bya 
‘Maoist’ ideology. The IWA(ML) also incorporated, 
out of courage, vision and necessity, the emerging 
‘black power’ ideology that was generating militant 
revolutionary organisation amongst young West 
Indians. 

For some of the activists of the IWA, this last in- 
gredient was a bit difficult to swallow. Their leader- 
ship seemed to champion it. There were connections, 
tenuous and wary, between the IWA and the Black 
Panther Movement, the Black Unity and Freedom 
Party and other groups that identified themselves as 
part of a black dawn in Britain. When the Black 
Panther Movement took the inititive in 1971 of call- 
ing a National Conference On The Rights Of Black 
People, and booked the Alexandra Palace in which to 
do it. The IWA sent a grudging delegation. The twenty 
Gr so people who turned up in a coach from Birming- 


ham had obviously discussed the potential of the con- 
ference before they came. They didn’t want to be 
participants; they wanted to be observers. The con- 
ference was to last two days. After the first half of 
the first day, the IWA walked out. ‘‘What is the 
ideology, what is the line? We don’t understand. Any- 
body seems to be getting up to say anything.” 

They went back to Birmingham feeling that the 
black power movement could talk endlessly about the 
rights of black people; they were an Asian organisa- 
tion willing to make common cause with West Indians 
under the political label ‘black’, but there was no far- 


-reaching analysis of imperialism, no ideological denu- 


nciation of Russia. They couldn’t join. They had be- 
hind them the confidence of having organised a con- 
ference of militants from the factories of the Mid- 
lands which had been on strike in the previous two 
years. 

They never made common cause with the West 
Indian organisations again, except when the delega- 
tions of both populations met on the anti-immigra- 
tion statute demonstrations called in London in ‘68 
and ‘70, when coaches came down from Birmingham 
and contingents set out from Brixton and Notting 
Hill to denounce Callaghan, then Home Secretary in 
the Wilson Government, as a racist. The demonstra- 
tion against the Kenyan Asian Bill, passed by the 
Labour government in record time (between concept- 
ion as a Bill and execution as an act, it went through 
the shortest gestation in British history) was the most 
massive. 

In Leicester, four thousand people marched against 
Cailaghan’s Bill. The IWA, predominantly the CPI(M) 
wing, had mobilised the Asian working community 
and the student and organised left-wing sections of 
white society. In London, the demonstration was 
fifteen thousand strong. There were West Indians and 
Asians and whites. The whites were organised behind 
the banners of the Communist Party, the International 
Socialists and the handful of trade union officials 
who were influenced by their membership of political 
parties. The West Indians, in a minority, followed by 
the banners of black pqwer groups. The Asians, in the 
largest community groupings, from Birmingham, 
Southall, Leamington Spa, Derby, Coventry and 
Leicester, followed the banners of the IWA. 


AFRICAN ASIANS 


“In all its history, the Indian Workers’ Association 
never emerged as the prime moving force in any in- 
dustrial struggle. In the sixties, workers in factories 
turned to it tor organisation. In the seventies, with 
the settlement of the African Asians, on whose behalf 
the IWA had demonstrated and agitated, a new force 


emerged. The IWA gave it meagre verbal and 


financial support and, in one or two significant cases, 
blundered into opposing the impatience and indepen- 
dence of this new batallion on the Asian industrial 
front. 


The new Asians came from Africa. A lot of socio- 
logical claptrap had been written about them and 
their forced migration from Kenya in ’68 and the 
later migration of thousands from Amin’s Uganda. 

A minority of these migrants came to Britain and 
attempted to enter a profession or use some accumu- 
lated or borrowed capital to set up a shop or a small 
business. The majority of them went into the labour- 
ing that Asians before them had done. The single 
significant fact about the Asians from Africa that this 
article is concerned with is that it was a majority of 
African Asians who brought about and carried 


‘through the industrial struggles of Mansfield Hosiery 


Mills in Loughborough in ‘73, the Imperial Type- 
writers strike in Leicester in ‘74 and the Grunwick 
struggle in Willesden in ‘77. 

For African Asians the discipline of factory shift 
work was new. Large numbers of women, who had 
never done a day’s paid labour outside the home, 
were forced by the exigencies of family economy or 
sheer individual survival to seek employment in fac- 
tories. The supervisory structures of the factories, 
into which they went, were unacceptable to them. 
The women at Imperial Typewriters repeatedly told 
reporters during the strike that what they objected 
to was the white male supervisors regulating the time 
that they spent in the toilets. ‘‘We won't be treated 
like slaves.” 

In all the industrial disputes of the sixties and 

seventies, this clash between the management and 
supervisors and the basic expectation of decency 
from the work-force,. played a part. The African 
Asians continued to be employed in those areas of 
industry which white workers had abandoned. In a 
report on the West Midlands written by Denis Brooks 
for the Runneymede Trust, he generalises about his 
research findings: 
“Primarily black workers are found in numbers in 
those establishments where sufficient white workers 
could not be recruited and retained. Whether 
managers in these establishments were ‘liberal’ or 
‘prejudiced’ towards black workers was almost com- 
pletely irrelevant; they needed to recruit, black 
workers were available.” 

While this may be so, the pattern of disputes 
suggest that the treatment of the Asian labour force 
by the supervisory staff is not an irrelevant factor. In 
Mansfield Hosiery Mills in Loughborough, where the 
dispute was about promotions to grades reserved for 
white workers, the management’s desire to keep 
Asian labour in semi-skilled work played a part. The 
Grunwick strike was triggered by the walkout of a 
few young Asians after an argument with a supervisor. 
The Asian industrial struggles of the seventies were 
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a mass rejection of unskilled and semi-skilled work, 
the hours of employment, the structural racism which 
prevented promotion out of the badly-paid sectors 
of the economy. The foundry workers of the Mid- 
lands were working in the sixties for as little as £14 a 
week. In 1968, at the Midland Motor Cylinder 
Company, Asian workers protested against the pro- 
motion of a white worker above their heads in their 
work section. The workers struck until the pro- 
motion was withdrawn. 


At Mansfield Hosiery Mills, the promotion issue 
was central. The Asian workforce operated in the 
semi-mechanised part of the factory and white work- 
ers were recruited to the mechanised side, given 
‘skilled’ status and better pay and hours. The Mans- 
field Strike became a national issue because the work- 
force was divided on racial lines by the grading in- 
herent in the management’s production plan. The 
strikers had to fight the combined force of the man- 
agement and the National Union of Hosiery Workers 
whose officials declared themselves against the 
strike and made several racist remarks which the 
newspapers picked up. 

Imperial Typewriters followed in 1974. The divide 
between the organised white labour movement and 
the organised independent struggle of an Asian work 
force became a historical fact, one from which there 
was no return. The strke lasted three months. From 
the beginning the Asian workforce was jealous of its 
independence. What was the strike about? It was an 
organised assault on the colonial relations that charac- 
terised the employment of Asians in Britain. The 
workers who walked out of the factory on. Mayday 
[974 complained about the low pay, the fiddling of 
bonuses, the constant harassment of the workforce 
for more productivity, the imbalance in the produc- 
tion targets given to blacks and whites, the non-exis- 
tence of Asian shop stewards, the restrictions that 
made up their daily working lives as compared to 
those of the white workers — washing time, tea 
breaks, lunch breaks, toilet breaks, dignity. 

The Transport and General Workers Union, to 
which the strikers belonged, professed not to under- 
stand the strike. George Bromley, negotiator of the 
TGWU for thirty years, a Justice of the Peace and a 
stalwart of the Labour Party said: ‘“The workers have 
not followed the proper disputes procedure. They 
have no legitimate grievances and it’s difficult to 
know what they want. | think there are racial ten- 
sions, but they are not between the whites and the 
coloureds. The tensions are between those Asians 
from the sub-continent and those from Africa.” 

Bromley’s remarks throughout the strike were 
unfortunate. The above-quoted remark was not 
prompted by his observation of the strike-force itself 
which contained Asians from the sub-continent as 
well as those from Africa. It was prompted by the 


attitude of the Indian Workers’ Association (ML) to, 


the Imperial Typewriter’s strike. At the first sign of 


unrest, the Transport and General Workers Union 
officials went running to the IWA. By 1974, the IWA 
in Leicester had permanent officials who put them. 
selves up for elections each year, and continued in 
office year after year building their contacts with 
union officials, Labour party worthies and the net- 
work of mediators and negotiators, which ensured 
that capitalist production is not brought to its 
knees by workers acting in the interests of their 
class. 


The Imperial strikers sought the assistance of 
Benny Bunsi, a South African by nationality and 
a political activist, who had played an advisory 
part in the Mansfied Hosiery strike in Loughborough, 
not so many miles away. At first, the Indian Work- 
er’s Association was wary of the strike. ‘“They are 
mostly Gujeratis,”” was a remark often heard amongst 
the veterans of the Punjabi leadership. ‘“They have a 
shop-keeper mentality, what’s the point of helping 
them? They'll take the money and set up shops to 
sell us expensive goods’’. When the strike hit the 
national newspapers, a gang from the Indian Work- 
er’s Association turned up at the strike headquart- 
ers. They were told what they could do to assist 
the strike. There were several factories in Leicester 
and throughout the Midlands over whose workforce 
the IWA had some influence. The IWA didn’t want 
to know. They wanted to know how they could 
achieve prominence by running the strike, not what 
they could do to assist it. A crowd of IWA activists 
threatened to beat up Benny Bunsi. It was a sort of 
desperation. An organisation that had achieved med- 
iating status had pitted itself against the emergent 
independent force of Asian workers. 

The mediators lost. Without the help of the IWA, 
the strike came to an end with a negotiated return 
to work. After the event, IWA activists said that 
one faction was giving the other a bad name, but 
the truth remains that the Indian Worker’s Associa- 
tion, enmeshed as it is now with the Community 
Relations Councils and their sporadic program- 
mes on education, equality and the like, caught up 
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as it is with delivering support for the Labour Party, 
compromised as it is through personal contact with 
labour-movement-wallahs, can never reinstate itself 
as a force for the independent material struggle of 
Asian workers. 


YOUNG ASIANS 


No wonder then that the young have deserted the 
ranks. A parallel development shaped itself in the 
Bangladeshi community of Britain. Its distinction in 
the late sixties and seventies was that it never had an 
industrial base. The Bangladeshis of London, concen- 


trated in the East End and in Camden, work largely 
in the tiny establishments of the rag-trade or in rest- 
aurants run by Asians. Their position in production 
has not given rise to industrial struggle for wages and 
reduced working hours in the same way that it has in 
the communities of Southall, the Midlands or the 
North Western industrial belt of London 


Yet the Bangladeshis have, since the mid-seven- 
ties, moved politically asa community: The East End 
of London has seen the unique battle in black com- 
munities over housing. It has generated political org- 
anisations fighting racist attacks in which the commun- 
ty relations buffs and the stultifying leadership of the 
older generation, full of caution and reliance on pow- 
erful contacts, is wholly absent or wholly defeated. 

In no other black community in Britain has there 
been a mass movement to combat the fact of home- 
lessness. Between 1972 and 1976, the Bangladeshi 
community of the East End began a mass squatting 
movement, a determination to appropriate vacant 
homes and fight the effects of the unsettling mi- 
gration to one of the worst areas of Britain. The 
squatting movement was a pre-condition of the organ- 
ised demands made on the state’s housing authori- 
ties by the Bengali Housing Action Group (BHAG) 
which surfaced in 1975, with demonstrations and 
political agitation. 

In 1976, one phase of Asian political activity in 


Britain was supplanted by another. The young 
Asians, who were born or brought up in Britain, 
made a decisive intervention. They were a gen- 
eration which had displayed scant interest in Indian 
politics. They were not the people to summon rallies 
against Indira Gandhi’s emergency, or turn up in their 
thousands to picket India House. Their sense of loy- 
alty to the Asian community was only partly a pro- 
duct of cultural upbringing. It owed much to the po- 
litical isolation of Asians in Britain who hadn't 
known Asia. In 1976, the isolation turned into iden- 
tity. In Southall and in the East End of London, in 
the north in Manchester and in Blackburn, Asian 
youth organisations stepped forward to declare 
themselves defenders of their communities. The step 
was taken in direct response to a spate of assaults 
on and killings of Asians. 

The central task of the various youth organisations 
that arose in Southall and in the East End was self- 
defence. From the beginning, these organisations 
adopted an antagonistic stance to the direction and 
guidance of the Indian Workers’ Association, the 
Bangladesh Welfare Association and those form- 
ations which belonged to another generation and 
clearly did not want to shoulder the burden of com- 
munity self defence. The yough organisations were 
and still are subject to the uncertainties and pressures 
that accompany a political dawn. 

First and foremost there is the need to transform 
sporadic enthusiasm into regular cadre work. Several 
of the youth organisations haven't the experience 
that will provide cadres with regular political work 
and political education. The inexperience opens them 
to the influence of example from tradition, to the in- 
fluence of the white left groups with their regular 
band of activists and anti-racist formulae and slogans 
and strategy, to the lure of community relations 
negotiating activity. All these factors and influences 
tend to diffuse the clarity and strength of the Asian 
youth movement and add to its inevitable growing 
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pains. 

Take the East End as an example: the four or five 
youth groups that have existed since the hectic sum- 
mer of 1976 have all been approached by older Bang- 
ladeshi politicians to espouse the political line of the 
various Bangladeshi parties. The youth movements 
have been invited to swell the ranks of meetings in 
favour of the Bangladeshi ruling party, and the 


leaders have been promised some kind of prominence 


_in Bangladesh as important politicos in the Bangla- 
deshi community of Britain. 

Apart from the interest of the national parties, the 
Community Relations Officers of the East End.police 
stations have cultivated the acquaintance and friend- 
ship of youth who appear to be leaders and have ca- 
joled and coerced them into negotiating meetings 
about ‘community relations’. Besides keeping the 
police informed of developments in the organisation 
of the East End community, it compromises the 
‘leaders’ in the eyes of the rest of the community. 

The talent scouts of all the leftish parties of 
Britain have also moved in, from the Labour Party 
which organises dances to introduce young Asian 
voters to lan Mikardo and Peter Shore, to the Anti- 
Nazi campaigners who want to carry a radical 
element of Asian youth into the labour movement's 
organisations and into the unions. 


Having started as movements to defend their own 
communities, the Asian youth. groups had a perspec- 
tive chalked out for them by history. Here was a com- 
munity under direct physical attack. There was a gen- 
eration of young people who were determined to say 
that this was not on, that they would throw their 
time and energy to seeing that it didn’t happen. The 
task of self-defence of the community is a daunting 
one. It means generating a disciplined para-military 
movement, or it means activating the entire commun- 
ity into a militant, insurrectionary community, wil- 
ling to move on every issue that touches them materi- 
ally. The youth movement had neither the experience 


nor the historical hindsight to generate that sort of 
Organisation instantly. 

The euphoria of the self-defence movement has 
produced neither the disciplined para-military organ- 
isations that can in fact systematically undertake self- 
defence, nor has it produced the organisation which 
can agitationally undertake campaigns on material 
rights. And yet the history of the black movement in 


Britain points simply to that. 


What the Asian youth have established are hun- 
dreds of organisations, from musical groups to cul-. 
tural and sports clubs. They have fought for the 
social space they occupy. The existence of these 
cultural irreversibles gives a geograhical location and 
particutarly to the life that the young Asians are 
making in this country. 


AND TO SOUTHALL 


The youth movement of Asians is only three years 
old. Today, it faces the most serious challenge in its 
history. The British state’s reaction to the South- 
all demonstration of April 25 this year, and the 
trials which arise out of the arrests at that demon- 
stration, are severe tests of the political stamina of 
the movement. 

In the run up to the general election this year, 
the National Front was given permission by Ealing 
councillors to hold an ‘election meeting’ in the 
old town hall at Southall. There were protests from 
the Indian Workers’ Association. Several MPs voiced 
their misgivings about the wisdom of the move. The 
councillors of Southall were in touch with Merlyn 
Rees’ Home Office and with the government's legal 
department. The mood of the Asian community was 
explosive. The Home Office knew that the meeting 
would meet with the combined resistance of the oid 
and young Asians of Southall. The National Front 
was not called off. The state evidently decided that 
it was willing to face the challenge, and demonstrate 
to the Asian movement that there could be no 
question of its getting its way on the streets of their 
own community. 


Several thousand policemen were deployed in and 
around Southall. The Southall Youth Movement took 
to the streets earlier than the main force of the 
counter-demonstraters, composed of the Indian 
Workers’ Association and a few hundred members 
of the Anti-Nazi League. The National Front coach, 
carrying its fifty-nine decoys, was driven in. Over 
a thousand Southall residents, present on the streets 
that.day, were clobbered by police batons. The 
Special Patrol Group was unleashed and managed 
to kill Blair Peach, a teacher who was in South- 


all as a supporter of the Anti-Nazi League. Seven 
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hundred people, very many of them Asians, were 
arrested. Three hundred and forty-two were charged. 
The police cleared the streets in military charges. 
When demonstrators took refuge from the assaults 
in the offices of Southall Rights, they were pursued 
by snatch squads of policemen. 

The -charges against those arrested range from 


using abusive language to malicious wounding and 


causing actual bodily harm to policemen. At the end 
of the day, the police held the streets, but at tremen- 
dous cost and with an unprecedented riot-control 
effort that brought to mind the assault on the 

Notting Hill Carnival of 1976. 

The cases of the 342 have been assigned to Barnet 
Magistrates Court, infamous for its role in disposing 
of the Grunwick defendants. The special court was 
put in the hands of five stipendiary magistrates, 
Messrs Cook, Badge, Canham, Burge and McDermott. 
At least two of these stipendiaries are seasoned police 
prosecuting lawyers. The decision to engage them to 
officiate at the trials is, to us, obviously not arbitrary. 
The trials began in June 1979 and will probably 
stretch to February. 

' At the time of writing, 186 of the cases have been 
heard so far. About half of these have been remanded 
and therefore the trials will be pursued at a later date. 
Of the other 91 cases that have actually been disposed 


of, 77 defendants have been found guilty and four- 


teen people have been acquitted. Four defendants 
have been sent to jail. The most extraordinary oc- 
curence was the sentencing of two witnesses. Mr B. 
Rampal and Mr J. Samara by magistrate Canham. 
After they had testified from the witness box, he 
pronounced that they were, as far as he was con- 
cerned, part of a crowd ‘hostile’ to the police and 


_ would have to be bound over, as convicted defen- 
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dants are, to keep the peace with convictions and 
fines hanging over them. Canham went so far as 


to wonder why these witnesses had not been 
arrested and charged. 


Several defence committees have been set up in 
Southall to provide the legal and political support 
that the cases demand. The committees don’t appear 
to be able to agree amongst themselves on the line to 
take in a losing fight. Through these committees, the 
maximum that the vibrant youth movement, which 
faced the police on the streets in April, has been able 
to surface is a stunned mechanical efficiency, not a 
sufficient political and agitational answer to the 


_ state’s assault on the movement. 


The assault of police and courts, with permis- 
sion and co-ordination from first the Labour and 
now the Tory ,government, is reminiscent of the 
attack on the movement of West Indian youth in 
the late sixties and early seventies. The predom- 
inantly West Indian groups, which are loosely re- 


ferred to as the ‘black power movement’ were, 


throughout the early seventies besieged by court 
cases and the necessity to form defence committees 


to fight them. There wasn’t for instance, a week 
in which a member of the Black Panther Movement 
didn’t face some charge in court. From the 
Mangrove Case to the trial of Cliff McDaniel of the 
Black Youth Movement, runs a thread of blunder and 
experience which the West Indian movement has had 
to weave into the fabric of its existence. The Asian 
movement is today being similarly tried. 

The West Indian movement gives the Asian term 
of trial some pointers.. The Southall/Barnet organi- 
sation cannot simply concentrate on fixing trans- 
port for defendants to travel the twenty miles from 
home to court. The court defences must follow prin- 
ciples controlled by the political committee of defen- 
dants which must pronounce and_ internationally 
propagandise the defence that the black movement is 
capable of fielding around the cases. 

In our two part article, ‘New Perspectives on the 
Asian Struggle’, we have tried to show, particularly 
to young Asian activists, that an Asian movement 
has existed since the late fifties. The movement has a 
history of its own and did not come alive when dis- 
covered by the Anti-Nazi League or young Asian 
activists. Sip 

We have identified the.emergence of the IWAs 
as an organisational expression of that movement 
and traced how they have turned into their opposites — 
a hinderance to the further radical and revolutionary 
development of the independent struggle of Asian 
workers. 

The present stage of the movement could be de: 
scribed as a radical and insurrectionary movement of 
Asian youth, now faced with the merciless counter- 
attack by the British state, its police and courts. In 
this period, the Asian youth movement faces the task 
of consolidating itself and winning older workers 
from the stranglehold of the different Indian Workers’ 
Associations and Bangladeshi Associations. It is an 
enormous task, but one which West Indian workers, 
who have shed the burden of the West Indian Stand: 


ing Conference, will instinctively understand and 
assist in resolving. 
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BACKLASH 
FREE DESSIE 


WOODS 


Atlanta, Georgia — in the late October a 
call-in campaign to the Georgia Women’s 
Institute of Correction (GWIC). U.S. Presi- 
dent James Earl Carter and Governor 


Busbee’s office was bombarded with 
phone calls to demand: 1. The uncon- 


ditional Freedom of Dessie Woods, 2. An 
immediate end to the forced druggings 
and beatings, 3. That she be released from 
Segregation (the hole) and put back into 
general population. 

A Dessie Woods supporter was _in- 
formed by Georgia Governor Busbee’s 
aid that Dessie Woods was dead. The 
supporter immediately contacted the 
National Committee to Defend Dessie 
Woods, who began looking into the state- 
ment. After calling directly to GWIC and 
apeaking with Lieutenant Renfroe, we 
were told that Dessie was not dead, 
although we were not allowed to speak 
with her. 

As of this date it is not absolutely 
certain whether Dessie Woods is dead or 
alive, although we question the tactic 
used by the governor’s office since no one 
at this office will verify the statement or 


reveal any information as to who said it. 
Damesha Blackearth chairwoman of the 
National Committee to Defend Dessie 
Woods (NCDDW) stated that, ‘‘we see the 
statement as a clear indication of the at- 
titude that the governor’s office has for 
Dessie Woods in particular and black 
people in general. 

“‘Dessie Woods is a 34 year old black 
mother of two children who is presently 
serving a 22 year prison sentence, for 
successfully defending herself from an 
armed white would be rapist named 
Ronnie Horne. When Horne attempted 
to rape Dessie at gun point, Dessie made 
the snap decision to fight for her very 
life. Woods took the gun from Horne and 
shot and killed him with his own un- 
licensed gun.” 

Blackearth went on to say that, ‘‘ever 
since Woods imprisonment there has been 
a massive campaign to free her. Just prior 
to the call-in the NCDDW, launched a 
month long European Tour to build in- 
ternational support for Dessie Woods. Up 
to date militant anti-colonial Free Dessie 
Woods Committees exist in Kopenhagen, 


Denmark, and Amsterdam, Holland as 
well as on-going support in London, 
England, Paris, France and Hamburg, 
Germany.” 

As a part of the NCDDW efforts to 
intensify our campaigns the Chairwoman, 
will be making a national tour at which 
time pickets, call-ins and press con- 
ferences will be held throughout the US 
to demand the unconditional Freedom of 
Dessie and to discuss the impact of the 
European Tour. 

In the last communications with Dessie, 
she stated ‘‘Uhuru my beloved comrade 
sisters, and brothers, | hope this message 
finds you in the very best of health. | am 
writing to let you know that | am in seg. 
because prison officials here put two 
North American (white) women up to 
fight me. | was forced to defend myself. 
So they locked me in seg. these people 
did not put the white women in seg. nor 
did they write them up for fighting me. 
The warden said he is going to take me to 
a real court outside of this prison. These 
people have been fighting me a long time. 
| have told you on the phone | could not 
take anymore of the hell so | had to fight 
back. This isolation and segregation is full 
of black sisters for fighting with white 
women and the white women remain in 
population. It is not but one way out of 
this and that is to fight like hell.” 

Those words are certainly not words 
of a defeated sister. Let it be known that 
if something has happened to our com- 
rade sister, it will not’ go unnoticed. As 
Dessie vowed to “Fight like Hell’’ so will 
the NCDDW. 


| WHITHER 


TOBAGO? 


in the last ten years, the working class in the island state of Trinidad and Tobago has been involved in two 
major insurrections against the government of that state: In 1970, so complete was the insurrection that 
the government only survived by the most slender thread. Then, in 1974, a general strike, by oil and sugar 
workers, met with the most violent reaction from the forces of law and order. Against this background, 
C.L.R. James outlines his views.on the present period. 


What are some of the more significant things going on 
in Trinidad and Tobago today?... 


To me, the most significant thing happening in 
Trinidad at the present time is something that | 
noticed last summer when ! spent three months 
here. As everybody knows, from the time | left 
Trinidad in 1963, | have been very critical of the 
PNM and the way that it was leading the country. 

| never hesitated to make clear that ultimately | 
saw blood running down the streets of Port of Spain, 
San Fernando and Arima. And | used to say that be- 
cause | knew Trinidad, and the whole of the Carib- 
bean. | saw it going a certain way. 

What astonished me last summer, and this time, is 
that I’m not telling that to anybody anymore. People 


are meeting me and are anxious to tell me what 
they think. And | wouldn’t use the phrase a “‘tinder- 
box’. | do not know Trinidad well enough to call it 
a ‘‘tinderbox”’. 

But the peopie in the territory are vastly disturbed 
about the lack of any conscious system by which 
they are to live, guide themselves, educate their child- 
ren and expect from the Government a certain re- 
sponse to their needs. There is that feeling of not 
only an absence of anything to guide themselves by 
but a sort of despair, an emptiness that people feel. 

! have found that feeling to be widespread. And 
that is a tremendous difficulty that any country has 
to carry, particularly an underdeveloped country. 

You know, England is staggering on under a weight 


that would have killed most countries, but it is their 


past and the strength of their tradition which they try 
to live by. 

We have nothing. We have broken away from the 
British tradition but we have substituted nothing. So 
we are now a ship on a wide sea, blown hither and 
thither by every wind, and gradually being overcome 
by the sheer force of the problems which face any 
country today, particularly an underdeveloped 
country. 


What would you say is the main cause of this sense of 
emptiness or of despair? 


it is certainly a lack of- political leadership, but | 
don’t want to interpret political leadership purely in 
the sense of who you vote for. There is an absence of 
basic attitudes. 

When the British were here, there was a basic at- 
titude. The British had history, they had economic 
and political history, traditions. And when the worse 
came to the worse, you could always get some money 
from them. Now that was a way of life. You could 
oppose it. But there was something that you could 
oppose. 

The problem of leadership at the present time is 
that the country has no standards, no perspective by 
which it must live, either in the distant future, say 
five to 10 years, or day-to-day. 

There is nothing by which it can be governed or by 
which people could orient themselves. | am told that 
even at the level of the schools, there isn’t that in- 


stinctive respect for teachers, something we used to 
have. 


Coming out of the highly idealistic period of the 
nationalist movement in the 1950s, how did we get to 
where we are today? | mean, we began the march to 
independence with vigour and idealism. What do you 
think happened? 


| would say that what happened here is merely an 
extreme case of what happened to some degree in 
most of the underdeveloped countries. We reached 
that high ideal within the struggle for independence, 
the struggle for freedom. 

We used the very best that the country and modern 
civilisation had produced to help us in the struggle. | 
may mention that Williams promised in the PNM to 
give all sorts of things to the public in the best tradi- 
tion of the new ideas of government in the world at 
that time. All of them, in fighting for independence, 
do that. 

Then immediately the independence is gained, they 
face a dual problem. Firstly, they have been striking 
at the ideology, the ideas which have been dominant 
in the country for two or three centuries. They've 
done their best to break those up, and they propose 
that they are going to take all that is valuable out of 
those ideas and they are going to carry them through. 

But they run up against two big obstacles. One is 


that the economy which they inherit is in a real mess. 
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The imperialists left behind a first-class mess. The 
second problem is, the imperialists used to govern a 
people who were, if not apathetic, at least not 
actively engaged in demands and requirements. 

But the struggle for independence, and the 
methods which have been used, have resulted in the 
mass of the people in an underdeveloped country, 
particularly in Trinidad, being ready to demand that 
their immediate requirements be filled. 

May | point out, when Williams came into power, 
he had brought this island to a pitch it had never 
reached before. The ‘’doctor’’ had told the people he 
was going to change their lives. 


Do you think Williams genuinely meant that or was it 
just the kind of political rhetoric that was considered 
necessary at the time? 


At the time that he was struggling for the development 
of the country, Williams meant every word that he 
said. Now what happened, | can’t say. 

Ill tell you that to this day historians are not pre- 
pared to go into any analysis of the psychology of 
Robespierre and his different attitudes in the French 
Revolution. It is impossible to go into that. All you 
can say is that Robespierre was here, and then after a 
period he was way over on the other side. 

All you can say about Williams is that he undoub- 
tedly was thinking in terms of advancing the situation. 
But the fact remains that he has gone in the opposite 
direction and that is a fact. 

| know Williams better than most people. I’ve 
known him since he was 12 years of age. | can’t go 


into the psychological aspects of it. 


Well wouldn’t it also be true that having made the 
kind of investment they did in 1956, people are also 
now doubtful and afraid of making any other kind of 
political investment for fear they will be so sorely 
disappointed again? 


That has to be so. The fears and the doubts. You 
have to accept that. But may | point out to you those 
fears and doubts are inherent in any situation where 
the population feels not only the burden of what is 
going on, but the lack of any sense of perspective or 
direction. It has nothing to which it can be opposed. 
It’s just wandering about. 

And it is quite obvious that the population feels 
that. Mind you, | knew that sooner or later the PNM 
would have to face the fact that it was not taking the 
people anywhere that they wanted to go. But that it 
would reach the stage where the population would be 
saying ‘‘Well what are we doing? Where are we going?”’ 
That | didn’t know. It is quite something. 

And you know, | believe the reason for that is that 
previous to independence, we had nothing to go by. 
We were living according to the British tradition or 
the opposition to the British tradition. But there was 
no positive force. 

And that was the cause of Williams’ success, that 
for the first time somebody had come forward with 
positive proposals and a positive idea of movement. 
And now there’s the shock that not only have we lost 
the old tradition but the new one has amounted to 
very little. 


Okay, given all that, where do you see it leading to | 
now? | mean, it’s not the sort of situation that will | 
remain static, is it? 


No. It can’t go on like that indefinitely. But what 
exactly is likely to happen, it is impossible for me to 
say. | have to be cautious about this because you 
know back in 1970 we were all expecting the upheaval 
to come in Jamaica, not here. But the question now is 
not when it will take place but the certainty that it 
will take place. 

And the working class and those who are sympa- 
thetic to change have got to be ready for the question 
of power. People are wondering ‘‘who” and ‘‘what”’. 
I’m not wondering that at all. What happened in 1970? 
In 1975 you had a similar situation in Bloody Tues- 
day. In 1937, who knew Butler? 

You see, people are expecting that some person 
will arise, will form a party and will attack the PNM 
and either substitute itself for it or weaken it in such 
a way that new politics will be made possible. 

Unfortunately, politics does not always take that 
traditional route. | don’t know what will happen and 
it would be wrong for me to try to speculate on the 
particular type of disruption which the system at 
present will experience. But that a tremendous dis- 
ruption is going to take place, that !’m certain about. 


Taking your point about the economic mess we in- . 
herited, don’t you think that given the sudden in- 
flux of money from oil that this buys the government 
time, if only time to paper over the cracks? 


| don’t say no. But the fact remains that despite all 
that money, the situation is more acute today than it 
was three or four years ago. So the money has not 
solved the problem. 

In many respects, | get the impression that the 
amount of money that is now available in the country 
and the disorder it has brought have made people 
more aware than before of the absence of any order 
and discipline and perspective by which the country 
is to live. | think the money has intensified that. 

Now |! want you to note something. There are 
other people who see that the PNM and Dr. Williams 
are on the way out. Number one is A.N.R. Robinson. 
He has left the PNM but why he has and what he left 
for, | don’t know. 

Another one is the former Attorney-General (Karl 
Hudson Phillips). He has split with Williams and now 
he says the country is a tinderbox. 

To me, that is a very irresponsible statement to 
make. If the country is a tinderbox, it means at any 
time it will burst into flame. And if you know that, 
you must be able to say: ‘Well | have been an 
important member of the Government. | believe this 
and this is wrong and this is what must be done to 
recover from the situation that we are in.” But where 
are we? 

We have a break in the government. People no 


longer have confidence in it. And people are opposed 
to. it. But A.N.R. Robinson, Hudson Phillip, Lloyd 


© Best, James Millette — these are all people, it seems 

= to me, who are primarily concerned with replacing 

e Williams. | do not feel any sense of urgency and a 

f= strong feeling for the situation in the country as a 
| whole. 


Well these people have all been critical of the Govern- 
ment at different times. I’m not sure exactly what 
you are getting at... 


Let me give you another example. | was astonished 
the other day to see the former Commissioner of 
Police (Tony May) saying that he was ‘‘fed up” and 
therefore he was resigning because he couldn’t take it 
anymore. ae 

Now a commissioner of police is not a man in 
charge of some police station in Mayaro. He’s a man 
responsible for law and order, particularly for order 
in the country as a whole. And when he declares to 
the public that he is ‘‘fed up’’, | say there’s something 
radically wrong there. 

A man can resign because he’s tired or he’s got 
enough but to resign as chief of police because you 
are ‘‘fed up”, what kind of attitude is that? It’s a 
lack of accountability. 


Have you read reports of the speech made by the 
PNM political leader to the party’s 21st annual con- 
vention? 


From what | have read, it is clear he had nothing to 
say. Because the only important thing about the 
speech is that he was saying all the things the PNM 
had done, and that he was going to resign in two 
years, so they had better take care of themselves. 

in other words, he does not analyse the situation 
in the country. What he says is, “‘look at all I’ve done 
for you and I’m going.”’ A typical absence of political 
statement. 


Are you associated with the so-called Communist 
Party of Trinidad and Tobago that Williams referred 
to in his address? 


Not at all. | have never been a member of any Com- 
munist party. | used to bea Trotskyite but | left that 
in 1951 and since that time | have been a free and in- 
dependent Marxist. 

But what is significant is that Williams has given 
the impression that he is going in two years. And it is 
very sdd that nobody in Trinidad believes him. It is 
very sad when the leader of the country makes a 
statement and everybody knows he is just saying that. 
That is a sense of corruption and decay. And that is a 
result of many years of his manoeuvring. 


But assuming Williams does go, by attrition or other- 
wise, what do you think would become of the PNM? 


| have discovered from talking to people that the 


PNM is as much in the dark as other people are. They 
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have no idea of what is happening or what to do. 
That is what has distinguished Williams. He has care- 
fully mis-educated and de-politicised every aspect of 
society in Trinidad and Tobago. 

Nobody has any politics here any longer. You live 
as best you can, you get the most that you can. You 
avoid all that you can and you go along. Williams is 
responsible for that. 


Well given recent events in the Caribbean — in 
Grenada and Dominica, Guyana and Jamaica — do 
you see Trinidad and Tobago escaping the effect of 
those events or are they going to be reflected here? 


|! am quite certain that within the next 10 years, vast 
changes will take place in the Caribbean. Either the 
mass of the population will move with the intention 
of doing what it failed in 1970, or there will be a 
growth of dictatorial governments from top to 
bottom. The next 10 years will be decisive. 


What about the impact of the most recent US re- 
sponse to these events in the Caribbean? 


| believe it all has to do with the effect the Cuban 
Government and the Cuban Revolution is having on 
the Caribbean. The mass of the population in various 
Caribbean islands have shown that they are quite 
critical of the existing state of affairs. 

And the American government is aware of the 
danger and it is seeking to send force into the Carib- 
bean to act as an obstacle in the way of the develop- 
ing antagonisms to the existing regimes. This is not 
against so much the Russian force in Cuba; 2,000 
Russians in Cuba cannot affect the day-to-day exis- 
tence of the American people. 


They’re aware that Cuba is also seeing what is . 


going on in the region. They’re aware of the Cuban 
intervention in Africa. By putting a force here, they 
want to intimidate others. 


But you do really believe that the US Government 
today will land troops, will intervene in that kind of 
way in any Caribbean territory? 


Well there are people who say that. But | think that 
is quite false. | think what is certain is that they will 
intervene when the movement is not powerfully 
based. 

But if you have the majority of the population 
with you, they're not going to send in any army to 
crush a revolt. No. Not today. That move is merely 
seeking to intimidate. 


Let’s return to the existing situation in the region, in 
Trinidad and Tobago in particular. Is it going to con- 
tinue until there is some major disruption? 


| say there are going to be changes. And | regret to 
say — I’ve been trying to prevent it — there are going 
to be violent changes. |’m not in favour of violence, 
because violence has a habit of going far beyond what 
you intend. And it is best to make sure those changes 
occur in an orderly way if you can. But violence is 
inherent in the Caribbean situation. 

However, you can’t really tell exactly how or when 
it would be and it would be unwise to attempt any 
forecast. Nobody predicted 1970. But there is some- 
thing else | would like to point out that is an impor- 
tant part of the calculation. 


People talk about East Indians. Whenever the mass 
of the population has moved, the East Indian workers 
always join them. They are not in for a lot of talk. 
But anytime there is serious action, they are coming 
out too. And the future of this country depends on 
the unity between the two main races. 

I’ve also said the islands, as a whole, face either a 
movement forward or the emergence of dictatorial 
governments. But there will de no dictatorial govern- 
ment in Trinidad. They will first have to overcome 
the OWTU and they won't be able to do that. 


So it wouldn’t be correct to describe the present 
government as a dictatorial government? 


No. They’ve got to pass laws and so on. Here, you 
pass laws saying ‘‘no strikes’’ and then the strikes 
come more than ever before. No a dictatorial govern- 
ment is a very serious government that says ‘‘don’t 
do that’’ and that’s the end of you. It’s a government 
that says ‘‘James can’t come here and if he does, we 
will lock him up.” 

But they can’t do that. The existing government 
tends towards autocracy but not dictatorship. It 
would be a mistake to describe the Williams govern- 


-ment as a dictatorship. 


It is anti-democratic, its tendency is autocratic, but 


it’s not a dictatorship because law and politics are still 
active in the country, however much they may be 
distorted. 

| mean, the fact that strikes are banned has become 
some kind of an historical joke. 
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| maicans 


In October 1968, Walter Rodney, then a 
lecturer at the University of the West 


| Indies in Jamaica, was declared persona 


non grata by the government of Jamaica. 
At the time, Rodney was attending the 
Black Writers’ Conference in Montreal, 
Canada, and the Jamaican government 
seized the opportunity to refuse him re- 
entry into the country. 

Rodney was accused of spreading sub- 
version among the Jamaican population. 
In fact, he was responding, in a series of 
lectures, to the increasing need of Ja- 
to know about their African 
ancestry. Once he switched from middle 
class audiences to working class ones, the 
government clamped down. | 

The population had had enough. It 
was another attempt by the government 
to deny information to its people. The 
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masses. in Kingston proceeded to burn 
down property in the capital city. The 
banning of Walter Rodney had sparked 
off traditions of rebellion which lay 
dormant in the working classes and which 
has since spread throughout the Carib- 
bean. 

West Indians in Britain made an im- 
mediate response. A demonstration was 
held to protest the ban, and later a group 
of West Indians pulled together to publish 
the lectures which the Jamaican govern- 
ment had used the might of the state to 
censor. 

Such were the origins of Bogle 
L’Ouverture and its first book publica- 
tions, ‘The Groundings with my Brothers’ 
by Walter Rodney. 

The activities in the publishing house 
remained true to their traditions. Paul 


Bogle was born a slave in 1820 and forty 
years later, in 1865, he led the Morant 
Bay rebellion. He was one of the 436 
fighters slaughtered by the government of 
Jamaica. 

Toussaint L’Ouverture led the 18th 
century slave insurrection in San Domini- 
que and defeated the English, French and 
Spanish in battle. He was tricked abroad 
a French ship and died from cold, starva- 
tion and cruelty in the Forti de Joix pri- 
son on April 7, 1803. In October 1805 his 
successor declared San Dominique the 
independent state of Haiti. 

Bogle L’Ouverture now has eleven 
publications under its belt, and the acti- 
vists have established themselves as major 
distributors of black literature in Britain. 

‘The Groundings with my Brothers’ is 
in its fourth edition. Walter Rodney’s 
‘How Europe Underdeveloped Africa’ is a 
masterful and disciplined study of 
Europe’s tortured relations with African / 
people. Its popularity is an example of | 
Bogle’s precise judgement on the needs | 
of its readers. The book has been trans- | 
lated into Portugese, German and Spanish, | 
and negotiations are in hand for a Japanese / 
edition. A third English edition is now on | 
the shelves. 

Then followed a string of titles by | 
Caribbean novelist, journalist and broad- 
caster, Andrew Salkey. His ‘Joey Tyson’ 
is a fictional reconstruction of the revolt 
which followed Rodney’s ban in October 
1968. ‘Anancy Score’ is a collection of 
20 short, original, contemporary tales, 
all of which are the author’s own creative 
interpretations of the traditional Afro- 
Caribbean spider, Anancy. An anthology 
of prose and poetry by Cuba’s most 
outstanding writers is titled ‘Writing in 
Cuba since the Revolution’. 

And, of course, the publication of 
the best seller, ‘Dread Beat an Blood’, a 
collection of poems of reggae poet, Linton 
Kwesi Johnson, has uncovered the work 
of one of the most popular artists of our 
time. A third edition is due out next 
spring. 

Bogle L’Ouverture has managed to 
focus on publications by and for children. 
Accabre Huntley’s ‘At School Today’ is 
a fine poetic statement of the experience 
of young blacks in British schools. ‘Rain | 
Falling Sun Shining’ by Odette Thomas 


and ‘Getting to Know Ourselves’ by : 


Phyllis and Bernard Coard are texts which 
paint: black images for children who are 
inundated with colonial descriptions of 
their past and present. 

We are not simply describing a success 
story. The achievements of Bogle L’Ou- 
verture represent an important develop- 
ment in the struggles of Caribbean peoples 
in their quest for the knowledge denied 
them by the colonial office nationalist 
governments for centuries. 

The colonial experience is littered with 
examples of censorship on_ literature 
which the state deemed subversive. Two 
of the activists in Bogle L’Ouverture, 
Jessica and Eric Huntley, are Guyanese. 
Before imigrating to Britain, they were 


_{ active within the anti-colonial movement 
j as members of the radical Peoples Progres- 


sive Party. On coming to power, that 


| party repealed the Subversive Literature 
| Law passed by the colonial state. 


| 
a 


a 


The British government would have 
none of it. They sacked the govern- 
ment forthwith, suspended the consti- 
tution and dispatched troops to the then 


| British Guiana. A State of Emergency was 


declared and several! activists were detain- 


| ed, among them, Eric Huntley. The most 
| reactionary passions of British politicians 


were unleashed at the prospect of know- 


ledge being made freely available to Carib- 
|| bean peoples. 


_.| Very little literature was produced from 


| within Caribbean society. The local com- 
1 mercial middle classes, from whom the 
| only local 


capital was available, never 
thought in those terms. 

Under the leadership of the nationalist 
parties, we feared no better. To this day, 
there exists not one single publishing 


house of any significance in the entire 


English speaking Caribbean. Our novel- 
ists, historians, poets and other writers 
have been mainly published abroad. And 
there is no shortage of talent. Naipaul, 
Lamming, Selvon, CLR James, Earl 
Lovelace, Derek Walcott and the list is 
endless. All are published in the metro- 
polis. 

Not that the issue has been publicly 
avoided. One example will suffice. In 
1958, CLR James was invited by Eric 
Williams, then the leader of the popular 
nationalist movement, to edit the organ 
of the political party, the Peoples National 
Movement. In preparing for the task, 
James wrote a report to the political 
leader. One section of the report deals 
exclusively with the needs of the Carib- 
bean peoples in respect to publishing: 

“All of us have grown up in a mental 

atmosphere in which every single 

intellectual influence, direct and in- 
direct, which shaped us, came from 
abroad, written by people abroad, 
printed abroad, distributed abroad. 

That was the unending and always 

overflowing source of specifically colo- 

nialist ideas and the slave mentality, 


fortified by the skillful, corrupt and 

shameless adaptation of these ideas to 

the needs of the local rulers. That has 

continued for generations. 

James went on to suggest publications 
of a paperback series called ‘Scarlet Ibis’ 
(a local bird) under which title his ‘Black 
Jacobins’ and William’s ‘Capitalism and 
Slavery’ would be reprinted. 

Looking forward to independence, 
James develops his theme: 

“Independence would be a force and 

would spring unsuspected dangers if 

this domination of foreign ideas con- 


tinued. Independence must mean the 


independent production of ideas to ? 
whatever degree adapted from else- 


where, their independent printing and 


publication in the West Indies. This is | 


no ideal it is a necessity.” 


James identifies where the responsibility | _ 


lay: 


tion of the tasks.”’ 


No statement could be clearer, and lL 
James’ work as Editor of the Party’s | 


journal, ‘The Nation’ was proof positive : 


“This responsibility, objectively on a | 
West Indian scale, falls on the PNM, | 
not the PNM Publishing Co. The PNM | — 
Publishing Co. is the medium through | _ 
which the Party will perform this sec- | 


that the population was ready to respond. | _ 


To this day, it has been the most pro- | 
foundly polemical international journal | — 


ever published in the West Indies and read | _ 


by the West Indian population. They - 
bought every copy of all editions. James | 


has since documented how the middle | ~ 


class leadership, at every turn, subverted 
the development of the tasks he outlined. | 


Twenty years later, we can trace the - 
complete process of degeneration. Oil| | 


rich Trinidad and Tobago is stifl without | 


a major publishing house, and in the last 
year, the PNM’s printing equipment was 
sold, lock stock and barrel, to a squalid 
newspaper proprietor. 

All the nationalist governments, with- 
out exception, when faced with a popula- 


tion thirsting for knowledge denied them | 
for centuries, passed legislation banning | _ 
subversive literature. They are colonial | | 
All of them have | 
found ways and means to encourage | | 
foreign capitalists into the countries. Tax | 
free concessions, exceptions on import | | 


masters’ reincarnate. 
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duty, all the perks they could think of 
have been laid on for their new economic 
masters. No concession at all on printing 
equipment and newsprint. Forbes Burn- 
ham, the King Kong of Guyana, has mono- 
polised newsprint for his party journal 
and denied it to others. 

Here in Britain, we have shown, that 
once we are free of these rigorous restric- 
tions, we are able to build publishing 
organisations bearing the stamp of good 
sensibie organisation and _ confidence. 

Britain is not without its obstacles. 
Publishing needs capital and bank loans 
are sometimes necessary. The climate is 
not that progressive, particular within 
banking circles, where, for instance, a 
publisher of black literature can easily 
secure loans. And the right wing racists 
have, on several occasions, physically 
attacked the properties of black pub- 
lishers. 

Today, in the year of their tenth anni- 
versary, Bogle L’Ouverture stands as a 


monument to the struggles of Caribbean 
peopies in the quest for the conditions in 
which free creative expression can develop. 
Perhaps, the best method of testing this 
historical fact is in the response of those 
whom Bogle L’Ouverture has sought to 
address in the last ten years. 

A group of blacks formed themselves 
into the Friends of Bogle, with the aim of 
organising the tenth anniversary celebra- 
tions. Hundreds were mobilised in a series 
of lectures ranging trom ‘Rastafarianism’ 
to ‘Education’ through to ‘Violence in 
the Caribbean Novei’. The celebrations 
ended in grand style at the Commonwealth 
institute, where a packed house was 
entertained to Caribbean song, dance and 
poetry. 

it was a fitting climax to an important 
stage on the road to liberation along 
which Caribbean peoples have travelled 
for centuries. 


Darcus Howe 


‘For Coloured girls who have considered 
Suicide when the Rainbow is Enuf’ is a 
theatrical event developed out of a series 
of poems written by an Afro American 
woman, Ntozake Shange. The poems be- 
come ‘scenes’ which add up to a ‘play’ 
whose central theme is the particular 
form of oppression experienced by Afro 
American women and their attempts to 
liberate themselves from that oppression. 

The subjects the poems cover are the 
preoccupations of black women as identi- 
fied by Ms Shange. The form of the play 
consists of seven women reciting the 
poems and fleshing out the words with 
movement, mime, song and dance. The 
seven characters reminisce about their 
childhoods and adolescence, agonise 
about finding a sense of identity as blacks 
and as women, and complain about how 
bacly they are treated by men. 

Although there is no plot for the 
audience to concentrate its attention on, 
Vis Shange manages to convey situations 
and personalities by the sheer force of her 
extraordinary command and manipulation 
of language. The most powerful poem/ 
scene of the production tells the tale of a 


Vietnam veteran whose pent up frustr- 
ations find release in the killing of his 
own children during the course of an 
argument with his woman. Using just the 
one actress, and within a very short space 


Denise Marcia in a scene from the play 


of time, Shange conjures up a full scale 
drama with elements of comedy, pathos, 
tragedy, main actors of different sexes, 
supporting cast and the various geographi- 
cal locations in which the action takes 
place. 

| found the play highly entertaining 
because of Shange’s amazing gift of the 
gab, and the skill of the actresses, a bevy 
of goodlooking women dressed in eye- 
catching costumes who went through their 
paces with a slick and seductive profes- 
sionalism. Think of Millie Jackson, add a 
Phd in literature, multiply by seven and 
you'd get a fair idea of the tenor of this 
production. | 

Despite the technical skills displayed | 
in the production, the whole enterprise 
seemed to me remarkably and relent- 
lessly frivolous. You can’t help thinking 
that if Shange’s character concerned 
themselves more about the conditions 
that create the infuriating characteristics 
of the men who are targetted as the 
women’s main oppressors, and less about 
the relatively trivial trials and tribulations 
of their domestic, social and romantic 
lives, these characteristics could be eradi- 
cated as a first step towards liberating 
themselves from an oppression of which 


the particular forms focused on by 
Shange are only a part. 


The play’s finale, which had each 
woman sanctimoniously intoning “'l 
found god in.myself and | loved her 
fiercely,’ had this black girl considering 
(given the play’s obsession with the way 
men put down women emotionally and 
physically) a woman would do better to 
find a black belt karate champion within 
herself and train her assiduously; which 
only goes to show how catching frivolity 
is. 


Photo credit: Laurie Sparham 


Land Of Dreams 


‘Throne in an Autumn Room’ is a most 
fitting production for staging at the 
Keskidee — London's leading venue for 
black drama. The subject of the play con- 
cerns the effect of migration on the lives 
of West Indians. 

The action of the play is set in an 
apartment located in the ‘banana belt’, 
the black working class ghetto of a 
Canadian city. The apartment is occupied 
by the play’s three main protagonists. 
Tyrell Shabang is an ‘‘unemployed, self- 
employed’’ travel agent. He is also a 
buffer between his wife Christine, once a 
teacher in Trinidad, presently a cook for 
rich whites, and Ray a university drop-out 
and childhood friend of Tyrell’s. Ray and 
Christine are constantly at war, as Ray’s 
ability to aid and abet Tyrell’s grandiose 
schemes far outstrip his ability to pro- 
duce the rent Christine insistently and 
consistently demands. The relationship 
between the three provides Brown with 
the opportunity of examining the circum- 
stances of the lives of three blacks, differ- 
entiated by sex and educational qualific- 
ations, and allows him also to deal with 
the themes of the demoralization ex- 
perienced by immigrants, their search for 
identity, their quest for self respect and 
need to satisfy basic material needs. 

Brown is a distinguished and accom- 
plished dramatist. Unlike many black 
playwrights whose work has been shown 


at the Keskidee, he is able to express his 
ideas with a genuine dramatic flair. Tyrell 
and Ray’s demoralization is conveyed not 
merely by dialogue, but by way of the 
plot Brown has chosen. 

The plot turns on Ray’s desperate 
efforts ‘to keep a roof over his head. 
Christine may be Queen in the apartment 
due to her earning capacity, but whilst 
she is out at work, Ray plots an apartment 
revolution. Christine returns home one 
evening to find her living room trans- 
formed into the throne room of the play’s 
title; Tyrell resplendent in a_ carnival 


Lennox Brown, playwright 

king’s costume from happier days, and 
Ray hovering about nervously in a 
dashiki. With good reason, for he is 
responsible for the bizarre. spectacle. 
What Christine witnesses is, in fact, a 
dress rehersal for a fantastic fraud Ray 
hopes to perpetrate. Having discovered 
from a newspaper photograph that an 
African King is the spit image of Tyrell, 
Ray decides to win respect and gain 
money by exploiting the likeness. 

Brown's theatrical inventiveness never 
fails him, and this is amply demonstrated 
in the scene in which Ray’s skank is 
sussed when he and Tyrell ‘go public’ 
on a TV programme. All the themes 
within the play — the duplicity and sub- 
versive dominance of whites, the power- 
lessness of blacks and the idea of Africa 
as motherland are tied up in an ingenious 
and hilarious climax. 

Tyrell behaves like a giant spanner in 


the works of the electronic and intelle- 
ctual precision of the TV programme. 
Abandoning Ray’s carefully researched 
script, Tyrell draws on his street sense, and 
ad libs in amost unkingly fashion, thus win- 
ning from the supercilious white inter- 
viewers an awe he never commanded 
whilst posing as cousin several times re- 
moved (by time and space over the cen- 
turies) of an African king. 

Rufus Collins’ direction, as usual, 
matches the play’s excellence. His handling 
of the TV sequence, for example, is imag- 
inative and innovative, developing and 
enhancing the satirical mood of the scene. 
Henry Mutto’s design and decor, particu- 
larly in this scene and of the production 
in general, must also be highly com- 
mended. 

The actors, playing parts they can 
really get their teeth into, give superb, 
performances. Anton Phillips conveys the 
disarming charm of the thorough-going 
scamp that Ray is with utter conviction. 
Yvonne Giddens, with her mobile and ex- 
pressive face, combines a talent as a fine 
comedienne with skill in the straight 
acting required in her role as the realist of 
the trio. Lloyd Anderson as Tyrell 
achieves the transformation from a ‘45 
year old failure’’ to the self important 
‘pretender’ to the throne without letting 
his character degenrate into a caricature. 

‘Throne in an Autumn Room’ is an 
impressive play by any standards. Ideas, 
dialogue and characterisation mesh in a 
seamless whole. It is a highly entertaining 
play, that at the same time raises issues 
that seriously concern’ blacks. The 
Keskidee Theatre Company has often 
seemed in the past to be in search of an 
author to develop the potential it has 
shown. In Lennox Brown it appears to 
have found one. 


Above: scene from the play with 
Yvonne Giddens, Anton Phillips 
and Lloyd Anderson 
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BECOME A FIGHTING SUBSCRIBER 
Pay £5.00 or more for your annual sub- 
scription instead of the normal rate. You 
will not only receive Race Today but 
also RACE TODAY PUBLICATIONS 


Annual subscription: 


Britain £3.00 
Abroad £4.00 or $t1 .00 US 


Piease make me a fighting subscriber/sub- 
scriber to Race Today 
TRON CIOSES tea. cle ARES stove Rast Cheque/p.o. 


send to Race Today 74, Shakespeare Road, 
London SE24 OPT 
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STUDIOS 


DESIGN AND ILLUSTRATION 
IBM TYPESETTING 
ARTWORK 


74 Shakespeare Road 
Herne Hill 
LONDON SE24 OPT 


Telephone 01-737 2268 


Advertising 


Display rates 


ullipaGexint- wa Saco haa £80.00 
alt page S25. Sas cc ss. Y eee £44.00 
Quarter page............. £22.00 
Classified 


10p a word or £6.00 a single column 
inch 
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MIDLANDS ARTS CENTRE 

wishes to appoint an Ethnic Arts Officer, 
to start as soon as possible. Further details 
from: Midlands Arts Centre, Cannon Hill 
Pak, Birmingham 12 Tel: 021 440 4221 


OO 


For photosetting, 
paste-up, | 
camera work 

and printing 
‘Highly competitive 


rates 


FI Lite Ltd TU) 
328/9 Upper St, 
London N1 
[01 359 8288] — 


UNIVERSITY OF BRADFORD 
MA IN SOCIAL AND COMMUNITY 
WORK STUDIES 

Applications are invited from experienced 
social workers, community workers or 
residential workers for this post-qualifying 
course. The Bradford MA is intended for 
people who are interested in research, 
in management or in developing their 
practice skill. Students pursue a series of 
core studies in social theory, strategies 
of social intervention and social policy, 
and in addition they choose from a wide 
range of options which can be adapted to 
meet individual interests. The course can 
be taken either full-time for one (calender) 
year, Or on a part-time basis for one day a 
week for two years. The closing date for 
applications is 31 January, 1980. For 
further particulars, contact The Secretary, 
Postgraduate School of Studies in Applied 
Social Studies, University of Bradford, 
West Yorkshire BD7 IDP.. 
ae eee me 


THE FEDERATION OF WORKER 
WRITERS & COMMUNITY 
PUBLISHERS 


The literature panel of the Arts Council 
was asked to co-found the running of an 
office and a co-ordinator’s wage for the 
above Federation, in conjunction with 
The Gulbenkian Foundation, on 14.5.78. 
On 19.3.79 the Arts Council rejected the 
application on the basis that ‘they con- | 
sidered the whole corpus of work con- 
tained little, if any, solid literature merit.’ 
From November, ’78 to Nov. ‘79 the 
Gulbenkian has funded the basic running 
costs of the Fed but is unable to consider 
our re-application until June, 1980. 

The Federation links hundreds of 
working class writers, who have joined 
forces, across the country to read and 
publish new work. This lack of immediate 
finance means that the Fed is now broke 
and unable to continue developing, fost- — 
ering and encouraging the tremendous 
growth in working class and socialist liter- 
ature that has occurred over the last five 
years. | 

You can help the Federation, through 
this crisis, in two ways: 

1) By sending a _ donation. 

2) Or buying a copy/copies of Writing, 
the Federation’s first national anthology 
of member groups’ work. Writing has 
256pp, is illustrated throughout and costs 
only £1+36p postage. It is also available, © 
or can be ordered, from your local book- | 
shop. | 


| 


\/We enclose . as a donation. 
Please send..... copy/copies of Writing. 
W/We-enclose....30k be wee... 


Make cheques/P.O’s. payable to the above 
Federation and send to: E Floor, Milburn 
House, Dean Street, Newcastle upon 
Tyne NEI ILF. 
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